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PREFACE. 

The scope of the following pages is limited to the fonsideration 
of siich processes^ as are of general utility in the manufacture of 
the usual lines* of worl», omitting such as woijld only* occur in- 
special classes, e.o\ the slipper trade or nailed goods, excluding 
also those hand operations which are p^uliar jo the bespoke 
trade — long work, etc., as demanding^ fuller treatment than 
couW be accorded in a single volume ; moreover, •where oper- 
ations are^ more efficiently performed by machine, the corres- 
ponding manual methods have not been described. 

It may be observed that photographs of complicated 
machinery have been omitted. Tltis course has been adopted 
on the conviccion that they serve no useful purpose : if the 
reader is already familiar with a particular machine he does not 
require an illustration ; on the other hand, if he is unacquainted 
with it, he will c^erive very little benefit merely from a sijiall- 
photograph from one side. Thus it is obvious that in any case 
such plates would only occupy valuable space without offering 
any appreciable advantage in return. 

An atl^pt has been made to provide the technical student 
with a clear conceptioji of the fundamental ideas underlying the 
processes of the trade; with a firm grasp of these, he should 
have no difficulty in dealing with the problems which are in- 
evitable^ in a progressive industry. • 

It is hoped that this volum^ wilj prove useful not only to 
students in technical schools, for whom it is primarily intended, 
but also to the large circle of those who are interested in the 
rapid modern developments tif the industry, ancj who 'have not 
the advantages of technical instruction. 



PREFACE, 


Ut the ■ ap[^jjiClices, that dealing with the Lever needs no 
cotpment, but thje'one on Geometry must only be regarded as 
the irredtciBie minimum requited to Vork the particular system 
of pattern-cutting e?hpl6yed(,in the text. Thedn*dex hfes been 
hiade as comprehensive as possible, inflbrder to facilitate casual 
references. 

Where the ground ( hgs beon covered by previous authotrs, 
their works have been freely consulted 

‘ F. P. 

Lor DON, Match, 1916. 
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I. 

THE MfiTOMY OF THE FOOT. 

• 

I. Although a knowledge the anatomy of the foot istiot essential 
for every one, engaged in Boot and Shoe Manufacture, yet it is*ver) 
useful when trying to* solve many of its problems. • 

* To •facilitate a detailed description of the bones we*shall refer to oni 
• end of each bone as the head, and the other end as the base ; the length 
tpf bone between these being called the shaft ; part of a bone which 
is nearest the toes* is the anterior part; while that which is nearest the 
heel is the posterior. ^ 

TJje surface of a bone differs from its other portion in*being much 
harder, and finer in texture, but it is by no means uniform in its 
character, for those parts which fit against another bone, or which serve 
to guide a muscl*', or any part which rests upon a ligament, are very 
much harder and have a finer surface ; on examining skeletons it may 
be observed that these portions do not so^uickly yield to decay. 

Where two bones fit against each other, the surfaces ^re said to be 
articulated, although they never actually touch since they have between 
them a layer of articular cartilage which serves three useful purposes : — 
(a) It is firmly attached to the tones and holds them in position ; 

(^) It sayes the friction and wear which would result from two hard 
suriaces working agaiiTst each other ; 

(<r) It reduces to a minimum the shock which otherwise would be 
experienced in putting down the foot quickly. 

2. There are twenty-six bones in the foot and these are generally 
considered as forming three separate groups : — 

In the Taffkg there are seven bones : — 

(1) The Os calcis, sometimes called the Calcaneum or heel bone ; 

(2) The Astragalus, or ankle-bone ; 

(3) The Scaphoid, or boat-shaped bone ; 

.(4) The Cuboid, which so«ewhat resembles a cube ; 

(5-7) 'Ifhree Cuneiform, or wedge-shaped bones. 

The Metatarsus is the second gro^p o^ bones and includes those 
which ftre “ beyond," or immediately in front of the Tarsus ; it contains 
five bones known as Metatarsal^ bones, being distinguished from one 
another by number, commencing from the inner side of the foot. 

The Phalanges, or toes, comprise fourteen bones wliich form the 
third group ; the ^eat toe has two phalanges, but each of the others 
has three, the first phalanx being that nearest the metatarsal bone. - 

1 
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In the Jeg—’thaf is, the part between the knee and the astragalus— 
there arf twp bof\es; the Tibia, or ship bone, which rests lipon the 
astragalus, its basli forhiing^ the ankle- bone' which is on ^the inner side of 
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the foot, and the Fibula, or clasp-bone, which also rests upon the 
astragalps, its^'base being the ankkj-bone which is on the outer side of 

the foot. j ^ 

The shape of many of the bones is so irregular that no description, 



Fig. 3. 


scaphoid, the first cuneiform bone, and*the first metatarsal bone, the 
head of which foims the anterior end of the arch. . The piincipal factors 
in keeping this arch in position are : — 

{a) The Plantar ligament, which extends from the base of the 
calcaneum to the extremities of the metatarsal bones ; 

{b) The ralcaneo^scaphoidX\^2,m^ViX (attached both to the calcaneum 
and the scaphoid), \^ich supports the head of the astragalus; when 
this ligament becomes weak through any cause it is unable to support 
the weight of the body transmitted through the astragalus, the head of 
which therefore sinks down, causing the longitudinal arch of the foot 
to disappear ~ the defect being 
known as “ naN foot ” (see § 6, 

Tibialis posticus), • 

Fig. 4 is a representaiion of a 
cross-section of the feet through 

the cuboid and the three (Sinei- 

form bon^; the transverse arch A D 

of the foot can easily be traced Fiq, 

(A to ^), the wedge -shape of the 

second and third cuneiform bon« being very pronounced. The bones 
are always held together by articular cartilage, with the assistance of 
strong external ligaments. 

A second trartsverse arch is formed by the two feet, the outside of 
fpot forming one of the extremes of the arch, its highest part being 
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at thp insi<je waisfs marked B and C. The arches of the feet are of 
great import^ce ir- , ' • 

(i) A longituf indr arch makes an elastic step possible, hence this 
vanishes when the arch 6isappears ; it also reducesf <ne Shock which 

. otherwise would be experienced when walkmg. 

(ii) The transverss arches being hi^hf it on the inner side of each 

Coot, elasticity is thereby secured with the minimum loss pf strength, 
since the other foot comes ^o the<aid of the first, should it be unduly 
strained ; but this assistance would not be forthcoming if the highest part 
were on thS outer side of the foot. ^ 

(iii) The value of the Arches in protecting the blood-vessels and 
muscles from the pressure of the weight bf the body can scarcely be 
overe^imated ; it is a designed protection which should nevef be lessened 

• by making the boots so arched in the waist th^ the free play of the muscles 
is restricted, or the circulation of the blood impeded (see § 26). ' 

4. Most of the muscles of the foot may be grouped under two 
headings, (a) Flixors ; (^) Extensors. 

The foot is said to be, extended when it makes a more or less straight 
line with the^lfg, and to be flexed when the toes are drawn toward the 
knee. The names of the muscles must not however be associated^vwith 
these movements, because those which are in the sole of the foot and 
whose contraction causes the foot to be in line with the leg, are called 
flexors because they flex or bend the toes ; while those which are upon the 
top of the foot and the contraction of which brings the toes towards the 
knee, are called extensors — they straighten the toes. The great toe has 
six muscles ^ 

(i) Flexor longus polticis, or the long flexor of the great toe, is con- 
nected to the underneath side of the last phalanx of that toe, and 
passes under the anterior end of the first metatarsal bone, where it 

, passes between two little bones named sesamoid bones, which are 
similar in size and shape to very large green peas ; this arrangement 
enables the muscle to move freely, which it would not do if it were 
pressed upon by the weight of the body. The muscle is continued 
through the longitudinal arch of the foot, after which it passes at the 
back of a process — this signifying a part which project^ out— on the 
inner side of the calcaneum, called the Sustentaculum ( 6 ii^ the origin of 
the muscle being on the Fibula. t 

(ii) Flexor brevis (short) pollicis is attached to the under side of the 
first phalanx of the great toe and extends backwards until it joins the 
sheath of the peroneus longus. 

(iii) Abductor pollicis is the muscle with, which the gftat toe is 

drawn away from the toe nett it ; this extends from the first phalanx 
to the side of the calcaneurh.,, ‘ 

(iv) Adductor pollicis, as fts name isignifies, serves to bring the toe 
back to. the side of the second toe ; its direction is through the centre 
of the sole 0^ the foot until it joilis the abductor pollicis ; both then 
form one stem and finally join sheath of the peroneus longus. 

(v) Extensor {longus) proj^ius (Special) flollicis is the only special 
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mu'icle, which this toe has on the top part of the fAot ; it has its rise 
at the second phalanx and is continued up the instep (its eJfact pdsition 
can easily be loQited* by fiofcibly contracting ti^) ^ndef thf annular 
ligament^[y^\(^ ^ a broad •band of cartilage passing from the base of 
the Tibia on t‘he infter side of the foot) above the*instep, to the base of 
the Fibula on the outer sid^. The muscle then^passes up the front of 
«the leg, Tts origin being under ftie Tibialis anticus. . 

^ (vi) Extensor brevis digitorum \^hich serves the great toe, and thr^e 
others (see § s). • * 

5. The fingers can b® moved independently of each other, but the 
toes cannot. The great toe can be moved without the others, since it 
is operated by separate muscles, but the other toes beir%^ operated by 
muscles halving a single stem with four branches can by the will only 
be moved ^imuljan^ously,^ • 

Flexor longus digitorum, the long flexor of the <oes, is attached to 
the underneath side of the third phalanx of each toe, except the great 
toe ; the stem then passes back towards the^heel through the hollow 
which is in the sole of the foot between the joints, it being thus protected 
from the weight of the body ; thence it passes up behind the inner ankle 
in front of the Flexor longus pollicis, its origin befti^ in the Tibia. 
By the muscle passing up at the side of the foot in this way the toes 
would be drawn in an oblique direction ; to counteract this, where the 
Flexor longus digitorum divides into its branches another muscle is at- 
tached to it, the Flexor accessorius.^ and this afterwards divides into two 
parts, fixed one on either side of the htfbl. The toes having each three 
bones (except the great toe), it is evident that if the end gnes are strained 
the middle ones would have a tendency to spring* up ; to prevent this and 
so give the second, third, and fourth toes more strength, there is at- 
tached to the second phalanges of these toes another muscle, the 
Flexor bre^vis digitorum, the stem of which passing down through the 
centre of the sole ‘of the foot becomes a part of the Plantar Jascid 
which is attached to the calcaneum. 

iThe Extensor longus digitorum on the upper side of the foot has its 
branches attached to the third phalanx of each toe (except the great 
toe), while its stem, passing under the annular ligament, ascends the 
front of the^'Ifci; by the side of the Extensor proprius pollicis, its origin 
being on the outer side ^if the Tibia. 

The Extensor brevis digitorum, which assists in extending the toes, 
arises from the upper surface of the outer side of the calcaneum, its 
tendons unite with the tewdons of the Extensor longus digitorum, the 
ends bekig attached to the first phalanx of the great toe, and of each of 
the small toes except the little toe. • 

The little toe has a small muscle — Abductor minimi digiti — which 
draws it away from the fourth^toe ; it is inserted in the outer side of the 
first phalanx and the outer side of the calcaneum. 

Flexor brevis minimi digiti — Ihe short flexor of tbe little toe — is 
attached to th® first phalanx of the little toe and to the long plantar 
figament which is attached to thtf calcaneum. 
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6. Besides th# muscles which are used for the movements o( the 
toes there are somecwhich are necessary for the movements of the, foot 
where it Irtic^jlat^ with the leg at the ankle. * 

Attached to the backrof the calcanetKn is the Acjiillis — a 

tendon being a sinmjf, — which ^above the ankle is •connected with the 
combined calf muse]?;, — muscle,^ strictly^peaking, being lean meat. 
This is the most powerful muscle in tWe whole body ; its con^/actioit 
lessens the distance between the heel boneiand the calf by' raising ^he 
heel, and if the person is st^ding it ‘raises the body so that its weight 
is supported on the toes without resting the bezels on die ground. 

To assist this action, support is given by* the Tibialis which 

passes under tiie sustentaculum tali (§ 4) and is attached to the scaphoid 
and fiist cuneiform bones, thus helping to support the c^lcaneo-sca- 
phoid ligament. The Flexor iongus po/Iicis, Flexdr longuf digitorum 
Peroneus Iongus and Feroneus brevis also lend their aid in raising the heel. 

7. If the heel is rested on the ground and the toes drawn upward 
toward the knee the following muscles will have been contracted : — 

Tibialis anitcus, one end of which is attached to tihe Tibia or shin 
bone, whence it passes under the annular ligament to the inner and 
under side of *tffe first cuneiform bone and first metatarsal bone. J'he 
Extensor proprius pollicis and Extensor Iongus digitorum will also Be 
contracted. 

There are three peroneal — a Greek name for Fibula — muscles, all 
attached to the Fibula, or Perone. 

Peroneus Iongus comes dov^n behind the outer ankle, passes under 
the wai.st of ^he foot and is attached to the first metatarsal bone. 
Peroneus brevis also comes down behind the outer ankle, but Peroneus 
tertius comes down in front of the outer ankle, both muscles unite and 
are attached to the fifth metatarsal bone. 

Transversalis pedis crosses from the head of the first to the head of 
*the*'fifth metatarsal bone. ' 

8. A general description of animal skin is given in § 109, but the skin 

of the foot differs from it in several details, and also differs in some 
places from the skin on other parts of the human body. On the top 
part of the foot the skin is not subject to friction — unless from artificial 
coverings — therefore it is thin and soft ; it is also loose, ^ that the foot- 
shall not be impeded in its movements. The, skin on the sole of the 
foot has not the same characteristics ; it is not loose, because this would 
make it difficult to obtain a sure footing ; it is subject to friction and 
wear, consequently we may notice it has a tendency to thicken rapidly, 
the tough white fibres being in much greater proportion than^cisual, as 
they also are in the palm of the h^nd ; the skin is not as tender as on 
the top part of the foot, except just behind the toes and in the waist of 
the foot. In other parts of the body the sebaceous or grease-forming 
glands keep- the skin soft, but these glands are absent in those parts of 
the sole (Jf theefoot which are subjeot to friction, but sweat glands are 
very numerous. * 

9.. Corns are caused by friction and intermittent pressure which 
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results in a thickening of the epidermis ; naturally vijp jind the greatest 
thiclcenlng where the cause is greatest, and this thickening ^dds tp the 
irritation, which soon ^auses^ ♦he papillae beneath Joibecjme^nflarhed 
and enlarged, .aildlhe fact tliat they are the ^nds* of n'rves explains why 
corns ar^ so painful. 

Corns have no roots, a^ do not extend detjTer than the papillae, 
^he white core often seen Wiing only formed of dead cells, since the 
extern^ layer of the skin af this place is too dry and hard foi' them to 
be thrown off in the usual manner “If the»c£ftise is removed the corns 
, will soon disappair. ^ 

For the cause of buniofis see §§ 13 anc^ 14. 

For the cause of hammcy-toe see § 1 1. 

10. Some remarks on levers will be found in Appendix 1, and it 
giay^be of interest *!to trace the use of these in the action of^the foot, 
Wheo the groiihd is tapj^bd with the toes, while ^he heel is olf the 
ground, then the ankle forms the fulcrum and the contraction of the 
calf muscle at the back of the heel will be the power, the weight being 
the resistance of. the ground which is tapped ;• hence k is a lever of the 
first order. When standing on tiptoe, the toes form the fulcrum, the 
weight lifted being that of the body transmitted througb.the astragalus, 
atiti the power principally that of the calf muscle assisted by the Tibialis 
posticus, Flexor longus digitorum and Flexor longus pollicis (see |:j 6) ; 
this being therefore a lever of the second order. If the heel is rested 
on the ground and a weight lifted with the toes, then the heel becomes 
the fulcrum, the weight being at the tqps and the power that which is 
exerted at the front of the leg through the Tibialis anticus. Extensor 
proprius pollicis, and Extensor longus digitorum^ (see § )), thus forming 
a lever of the third order. 

11. The changes which take place in the foot from infancy to old 

age are very important to the shoemaker ; they may be considered under 
separate headings ai follows : — • • 

In infancy the bones of the foot are very soft, being in fact not bone 
but gristle ; therefore their shape may be considerably affected not only 
by hard shoes but even by wearing socks which are too short, since 
these not only prevent exercise and development, but also cause the 
toes to be di^rted, and, il continued, this may result in hammer-toe^ 
which is a permanent contraction of one of the tendons of the Flexor 
longus digitorum. Conftnued contraction of a muscle soon results in a 
permanent contraction, and therefore it is important that in infancy and 
childhood there should be joom at the toes, both in the shoes and the 
hose, foj^ natural exercise and development. • 

If a child falls it does not break its bones because they are not brittle, 
but jn old age a very slight jar may 'cause a fracture, the reason being 
that as the child grows, earthy salts — principally phosphates of calcium 
— are deposited in the bones, ^d as the mineral matter increases so the 
bones become more and more brittle. The bones also change their shape 
as age advances^ they do not appear to contract much in length — that is, 
in the direction of the length of Jfie cells, which can easily be seen with 
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6. Besides th# muscles which are used for the movements o( the 
toes there are somecwhich are necessary for the movements of the, foot 
where it Irtic^jlat^ with the leg at the ankle. * 

Attached to the backrof the calcanetKn is the Acjiillis — a 

tendon being a sinmjf, — which ^above the ankle is •connected with the 
combined calf muse]?;, — muscle,^ strictly^peaking, being lean meat. 
This is the most powerful muscle in tWe whole body ; its con^/actioit 
lessens the distance between the heel boneiand the calf by' raising ^he 
heel, and if the person is st^ding it ‘raises the body so that its weight 
is supported on the toes without resting the bezels on die ground. 

To assist this action, support is given by* the Tibialis which 

passes under tiie sustentaculum tali (§ 4) and is attached to the scaphoid 
and fiist cuneiform bones, thus helping to support the c^lcaneo-sca- 
phoid ligament. The Flexor iongus po/Iicis, Flexdr longuf digitorum 
Peroneus Iongus and Feroneus brevis also lend their aid in raising the heel. 

7. If the heel is rested on the ground and the toes drawn upward 
toward the knee the following muscles will have been contracted : — 

Tibialis anitcus, one end of which is attached to tihe Tibia or shin 
bone, whence it passes under the annular ligament to the inner and 
under side of *tffe first cuneiform bone and first metatarsal bone. J'he 
Extensor proprius pollicis and Extensor Iongus digitorum will also Be 
contracted. 

There are three peroneal — a Greek name for Fibula — muscles, all 
attached to the Fibula, or Perone. 

Peroneus Iongus comes dov^n behind the outer ankle, passes under 
the wai.st of ^he foot and is attached to the first metatarsal bone. 
Peroneus brevis also comes down behind the outer ankle, but Peroneus 
tertius comes down in front of the outer ankle, both muscles unite and 
are attached to the fifth metatarsal bone. 

Transversalis pedis crosses from the head of the first to the head of 
*the*'fifth metatarsal bone. ' 

8. A general description of animal skin is given in § 109, but the skin 

of the foot differs from it in several details, and also differs in some 
places from the skin on other parts of the human body. On the top 
part of the foot the skin is not subject to friction — unless from artificial 
coverings — therefore it is thin and soft ; it is also loose, ^ that the foot- 
shall not be impeded in its movements. The, skin on the sole of the 
foot has not the same characteristics ; it is not loose, because this would 
make it difficult to obtain a sure footing ; it is subject to friction and 
wear, consequently we may notice it has a tendency to thicken rapidly, 
the tough white fibres being in much greater proportion than^cisual, as 
they also are in the palm of the h^nd ; the skin is not as tender as on 
the top part of the foot, except just behind the toes and in the waist of 
the foot. In other parts of the body the sebaceous or grease-forming 
glands keep- the skin soft, but these glands are absent in those parts of 
the sole (Jf theefoot which are subjeot to friction, but sweat glands are 
very numerous. * 

9.. Corns are caused by friction and intermittent pressure which 
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(a) The straightness of the line from the outside titf.thc xicci lu ihe 
outside ‘^oint, which should be faithfully reproduced in the last. • 

(i) The position oiithe arChes in the waist, yhcrt thye it no im- 
pression from .the J'oot, causing the shape to so umike the shape of 
the foot as seen from above. 



Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


(c) 'fhe shape of the heel part, which from the centre of the waist 
to th^ back of the heel is more or l&s sjtnmetrical about a line drawn 
down the centre of this part of the foot. 

(d) The bold curve made By the outside margin of the smaller toes. 

(e) The position of the inside joint in relation to the l^gth of the foot. 
(/) The straight line drawn from the great toe by the side of the 

joint back to the side of the hee^ 
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This lirte has#been the subject of much discussion, because opinion 
diffeirs so •much to which is the “line of muscular action,’' and 
which tie ^rreit .ppsitions of the fefct for .walking and standing. 
Many doctors ccmsider tl^at the correct poBition of tlje^reat toe is that 
shown in fig. 5, since it would*give a straight pull /or the Flexor longus 
pollicis from the secl^nd phalanx of th« great toe between the two 
sesamoid bones, ba?:k to the sustenlaculum tali. Prof. Meyer qf 
Zurich also argued that a line drawn through the centre of' the second 
phalanx of the great to^ should *pass through the centre of thelirst 
phalanx arjd thence to a point in the centre pf the hfcel ; the great toe. 
may take this direction wh^i the weight of the body is supported on 
one foot, tht^ Abductor pollicis having drawn away the toe to the full 
exten^ of possible movement, but it is doubtful if this should be con- 
.sidered tf> be the normal shape of the foot — the dip>t;ction of the Ihie in 
’this case is that o^ the Extensor proprius pollicis. Mr. Golding con- 
siders the direction of muscular action to be identical with a line drawn 
from the centre of the heel through the length of the third phalanx of , 
the second toe,^ut Dr.* Camper affirmed that the tpes are naturally 
parallel to .a line drawn ffom the centre of the heel through the centre 
of the sole. • * 

15. The correct way to stand and the correct way to walk are Ob- 
jects on which much has been written. Dr. Ellis in “ The Human 
Foot” argues in favour of what he names the “ four-square position,” 
shown in fig. 7 : AB and CD are drawn from the centre of the heel to 
the centre of the forepart, tbe two lines being parallel ; the military 
position of standing, however, is such that the insides of the feet form 
an angle of 45° as in* fig. 8, and no one would suggest that this was 
adopted without consideration, or that having been adopted it would be 
retained, if the medical profession had been able to prove that there is 
a better way ; even Ellis admits (p. 64) : “In standing one instinctively 

♦ indines the feet at an angle in relation to each othpcr ”. 

16. Opinions differ more on how one should walk than they do on 
how one should stand. The different opinions should be considered 
under two headings : — 

(iz) Where the heel should descend. 

(d) At what angle the toes should be placed. ^ 

According to Ellis, the Red Indian always places his heels on a line 
central with the body as in fig. 9. The lat*e Dr. G. M. Humphry, 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology to the University of Cambridge, 
in “ The Human Foot ” says: “When w^walk the /lee/s follow one 
aifother nearly in a straight line as is shown by walking alon^ the line 
between the curb and the flagstoije pavement”. The wisdom of cul- 
tivating this style of walking-^if it does not come natural — can ai once 
( be seen, because it saves the necessity of having to balance the body 
alternately . on each foot, with each step*; the difficulty of balancing in- 
creases with thg distance the heels ar^ placed from this straight line, and 
we all know bow unsightly is the rolling walk which results. With refer- 
ence to the angle at which the toes should be placed, Ellis adheres to the 
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four-jjquare position, so that the toes would be turned sightly mwaras in 
fig. Ip ; ‘it therefore only differs from that of the Red Indian in#that 
the feet are placed by tbe-sidp*of the centre line jp^ead o^beii^g placed 
on it. Y.- GdWing, in “ l<he Manufacture ^f Boots\ind Shoes,” says 
that the foot should fall to the ground vafth the line which runs through 



the s€a:ond toe to the heel — the line *of lAiscular action — “ parallel to 
the line of progression Professor Meyer advocated the toes being 
turned more outward, with the Ifhe — already described (§ 14) and known 
as Meyer’s line — parallel to the linf of progression. Dtp Camper tells 
us “ the toes of gentleman are always turned out ” ; and Dr. Humphry 
has said that “although the he^ls follow one another in line, the 
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toes diverge a litrte from the line because the foot slants somewha| out- 
ward when it is placed upon the ground — that is precisely the* direction 
in whic% the^fooi^s Wit prepared to recei^Se, the weight 'fhe method of 
walking which is adopted* has generally b^n influenced- consifierably by 
the character of th^ footwear *which was worn irp childhood, the to’es 
being turned outwaref in proportion to stiffness and inflexibility of 
the bottoms of the sfioes, unless sufficient spring is provided at, the to^, 
•as in the Lancashire clog. • 

17. The position of thd inside jeint — the place where the hea*d of 

the first metatarsal bone articulates with the^jase of ftic first phalanx of 
the great toe — and its relation to the lengtfi of the foot is of vefy great 
importance Wcause : — • 

It is the anterior extremity of the arch in the ^ waist of the 
• foot. • ■* * * • 

{b) It is wheite the hinge action in the forepart *of the foot takes 
place. 

(c) It is where the sole shape will have its most pronounced curve, t 

Formerly itVas deemed satisfactory to consider the inside joint as 
being at Iwo-thirds the*length of the last-length measured from the 
back of the h.% but when extra length was given to the lasts (so^that 
the toes could be made narrower) then the rule no longer applied. In 
the normal foot the joint-position will be at five-sevenths the length of 
the foot measured from the heel, although sometimes the measurement 
is given as seven-tenths of the length of the foot, the difference between 
the two measurements being fne-seventieth of the foot’s length. 

It is not ejaimed that the joint always coincides with the position 
found by this rule (fiVe-sevenths of the length of the foot), because if 
the arch of the waist breaks down, the heel bone will extend farther 
back than it did previously ; there is also considerable difference in the 
total length of the two phalanges of the great toe in the feef of different 
^ p(?bple. The position also changes as the heel is Raised, in which case 
the joints will move farther forward, about inch, for every inch 
the heel is raised (see § 35). 

18. The position of the outside joint — where the fifth metatarsal 

articulates with the first phalanx of the fifth toe — is not quite so easy 
to locate because : — ^ 

{a) There is no irregularity in the outline^ of the shape of the foot 
to mark its position. 

{b) The foot when on the ground rests along the whole of that side, 
there being no arch on the outside of th#* foot. The position where 
tfte hinge action takes place is not as far forward as at the ineide joint. 
In a normal foot, size 4, ladies,, as in fig. 5, it would be about | inch 
farther back ; i.e. J inch between the transverse lines CD aftd EF 
drawn at right angles to the line GE, the direction of whick is through 
the length. of the second toe back to the centre of the heel (see § 23). 

19. The >^fidth of the seat compared with the width of the forepart 
is very variable in lasts. I have before me an old pair*of size 5, women’s 
lastSj in which the seat measures 2^ inches, and the forepart 3J inches, 
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the proportion being as 3 is to 4 : M also have' a pair of lasts 
recently ’made, the seat of which is 2 inches, and the fo»epart*3g?jf 
inches, this being ;ieariy as. I is to 3. The di^/e^ce ip tile width 
of the h^l in- A^MOUs type# of feet is not great as the difference 
ifi the width of the* tread ; and with ttfe same width seat in differing 
types of feet the joint widljj may v^ry considefably ; in addition to 
this it i^tfje tendency of present-day fashions to aTford more room than 
formerly for the joint to spraad. ^ ^ 

The difference between the width of the'heel and the width of the 
tread in a normarfoot, wcwld be divided almost equally on either side 
of the iine drawn between tlie second and tiiird toes, but as the shape 
of most feet is more or less distorted through wearing boots, the pro- 
portions arejiable to vary (see § 31). * 

• 20. In Ibokinjy the sj^e of the foot and leg, the shape oisome of. 
the parts, and the location of others, should be studiad. 

When comparing many feet the observer would probably be im- 
pressed with the difference in the shape of the back of the leg. Two 
details contribute to this. In the side view of the fodt (fig. 3) it may 
be seen that one part of the calcaneum forms*the posterior pf the arch 
in the waist of the foot, which arch, as already explaiifed, is kept in 
this raised position only by ligaments and muscles ; when the.se are in 
prime condition and the foot is a normal type the arch of the foot will 
be well devek^ped and the extreme back of the calcaneum — where the 
'J'endo Achillis is attached — will descend to the ground almost vertically ; 
in this case people generally walk with aquick steps, because although 
the distance is less between where the weight of the body is transmitted 
(the astragalus) and where the power is applied (back of the calcaneum), 
consequently requiring more strength, yet that which has been lost in 
power has been gained in speed (see Appendix L). When the 
hgaments become weak and the arch of the foot descends, the heel 
bone changes its position and will now stand out at the back. The* 
effect of this will be that the vertical line de.scending the leg through 
the centre of the ankle to the ground will change its relative position 
as regards the length of the foot and fall farther forward. 

The other factor which influences the shape of the back of the leg so 
much is the ^velopment of the calf muscle. Exercise develops any 
muscle, but continued inactivity results in deterioration ; walking — if the 
boots are sufficiently flexible — and dancing, stretch the whole calf muscle 
as the foot is flexed on the leg, and contraction takes place when the foot is 
extended on the leg as in mising on tip-toe ; this exercise results in the 
whole of the muscle from its tendon (Tendo Achillis) to the insertion 
in the Tibia and Fibula being yniformly developed; and with a 
gradual curve, the girth of the leg will increase from the ankle to about 
two-third« the length of the pbia. It should be particularly noticed 
that the increase is almost entirely at the back of the leg, the front of 

^ W. H. Mobbs in the “ Boot and Shoe Trades Journal,” 27 Nov., 1914, gives 
the width of the seat and forepart of the army last as 2^ inches and 31^ inches. 
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the leg formed by* the keen edge of the Tibia remaining unijhaijged. 
The^lf muscle however does not always develop as gracefully as has 
just bee* deicribyd. ^ » * • • . . 

The wearing of boots ^ith inflexible scfles necessitof^ the foot being 
ysed without the c^lf muscle*‘being stretched and contracted unless 
there is sufficient spriflg in the tqes and fj^edom for movement at the 
ankle as, in the Lancashire clog. If in^addition to this the wejjrer has 
to stand many hours in one position, possibly doing something ^hat 
causes the muscle to be keiJt strained, the result will be that just at the 
calf it will he abnormally developed, but just#above th*e ankle it will be* 
small. » « 

21. The principal variation between feet of uniform length occurs 
at the^^read. The length of a foot is not a guide to its gi^th measure, 
neither i» the girth measure a guide to the^ width V)f^the tfead. Feet 
may be wide and slim, or narrow and thick ; they may be bony with 
hard muscles or fleshy and soft. 

To some extent each nation has its typical foot. 

The Scotch Rave long, bony feet, well arched, and the inside joint 
rather largq^ toes broad, tne heel measure and joint girth being large 
in proportion t(?' the size of the instep. 

The Irish feet are generally square at the toes, both the length and 
girth exceeding that of the English. 

The English as a rule have long tapering toes, the average foot 
being neither as long nor as full as the Irish or Scotch. 

The typical Welsh foot is uhort, but fairly full in fitting, and has 
these characteristics in both sexes. 

22. There are factdrs which produce special types of feet. 

The character of the locality for example. In hilly districts the calf 
muscle will be abnormally stretched in going up the bills, but in going 
down it will be abnormally contracted ; this, more or less regular exer- 
»cis^, results in a well-developed calf from the ankle*lipward, the arch of 
the waist will also be high ; but in flat districts this exercise is not ob- 
tained and these details are less developed. 

Occupation and recreation exert considerable influence; dancing, 
running and jumping tend to develop the muscles and to produce 
the well-arched, nicely rounded foot and finely dpf eloped calf ; 
whereas those who have to stand in one position for many hours, 
especially if at the same time the muscles are kept strained, only de- 
velop a large and often ill-shaped calf ; the constant strain on the 
calcaneo-scaphoid ligament will weaken consequently the arch 
wiR descend and the heel bone project. « 

The footwear generally worn^ also influences the type of foot. 
Heavy boots with inflexible shies prevent the free and full exercfte of 
the muscles ; consequently they become weak, and the ligaments for 
want of use .are not as firm as they shoutd be. When this results and 
the arch of the loot becomes flat, theje will be an increase in the length 
of the footi while the instep measure will decrease in ita* relation to the 
joifit measure, the latter being often abnormally large. 
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2%. E. J. C. Swaysland (" Boot and Shoe Design and Manufacture ”) 
classes fret under three types, according to the ancle which the Jlije 
drawn from joint Ip jeint rpikes with a line posing tetwaen the 
second an^ third*toes back » the heel ; or, i(.m the normal foot lines 
are drawn- through each joint at right aiflgles to this length line, there 
should be a difference in their posiyon equal *to one-tenth ol the 
length, in afoot measuring 10 inches the inside joint line would 
be i,inch nearer the toe tl»n that of the outside joint ^huse feet- 
having less difference would be classed irf type one, but those with 
greater difference ’in typeihree, type two consisting of norpially pro- 
portion^id feet. 



CHAPITER II. 


THE FOOT AND THE* LAST. 

•• 

24. Dr. Ellis has said, “The last must be the shape of tjie foot,'’ but 
while it inust be accepted that there should be sofhe relation be*twe«4i 
the two, yet no one with experience woufti think o^ taking a plaster 
cast of a foot and making boots or shoes on it, expecting that they 
would be satisfactory. 

The followirtg considerations determine the relatwn which the last 
should have to the foot 

(^r) The k«t must make sufficient provision for those parts of the 
footwear that will not stretch in wear, and for free play of the foot 
where necessary. 

(b) The size of the last must be reduced at those places where the 
footwear will be most likely to stretch in wear, thus spoiling the fit and 
style. Material in the uppe* and method of making must be duly 
considered. 

(c) Provision should be made for alteration in shape which would 
be likely to take place in wear (§ 25), e.g. springing the toe of the last. 

(d) Refinement of form should always be studied. 

{a) The heel part of the boot will not stretch because pf the stiff- 
ener, and the seam will prevent any stretching at the toe-cap, therefore 
at these places there must be sufficient room provided. 

[b) The joints are strong enough that together with the constant 
strain in flexing the foot they are generally able to stretch this part of 
the shoe in wear, therefore the measurement can be reduced by an 
amount equal to the probable increase. 

The edge of the upper in a Court shoe erips the thin part of the 
foot below the ankle bone ; it quickly stretch^, although it is important 
that it should fit tightly, therefore the part of a Court shoe last where 
the top edge of the shoe would come mu^ be considerably reduced. 
Ivf a boot the corresponding part of the upper would be prevented 
from, stretching by the leg, besidp which the ieg of the boot has to 
cover the prominence of the Aikle, and it is not required that the «pper 
shall fit so tightly under the ankle, therefore unless the last is larger 
here than in the one used for a Court sh6e, the boot would be too small 
in the instep, bfiel and ankle measures. 

The ordinary shoe can be made on a last which is between a Court 
shoe last and a boot last. The latter jvould cause the shoe to be loose 
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around the top and too full on the instep, but the formti*> would usually 
be too small at the instep. , * ^ , 

(<:)’In a Court sho^ there ®is nothing to prevent the'^aist’of the 
shoe bein^ pre§§^*down, wlwch would causes, the shoe to gape at the 
sides, so it is usual to make the underneatH^side of the^ waist of these lasts 
^nearly straight from the joint the hee] ; the holldwing of the waist in 
a ^oot last has not such serious consequences (see § 26). ^ 

{d) I^e class of boot or shoe to be made, the style of manufacture * 
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and the fashion, are responsible for the different types las^s, which 
may be grouped as follows ; — 

Gent. /asts for heavy work. These are rather larger than the measure- 
ments of the foot, because the material in the uppers would be too stout 
and hard to be stretched by the foot during wear; the waist of the last 
will be full, to admit of the expansion of the foot when supporting con- 
siderable weights ; in addition, because the’* bottoms of the boots would 
be too stout and stiff to be straightened by the to/ss after >being flexed 
by the loot in walking, it is advisable to put spring into the forepart of 



Fig. 12. 


the last, equal to the amount which the boot would probably acquire 
in wear ; this will prevent tbe uncomfortable and unsightly folds which 
yould otherwise result between the toes and instep. By spring is 
meant the amount which the ^toe is raised above the ground line as at 
C in fig. 1 

Lasts for Gent.'’s light work will be smaller in the heel portion a,nd 
across tije joints because the boot couiii be!»worn tighter without dis- 
comfort; added to this, allowance can be made for some stretch. 
It will not be necessary to put sb much spring in the toe of .the last, 
because the bottom being much more flexible the toes shouW be strong 
enough to straighten it after flexion. 

l^ts for Genth Court shoes mu^t be designed as described above, 
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and as they may often be worn for dancing a close fit is indispensable. 
As'^may .Jse seen from fig. 12 considerable spring is put in the toe of 
the lait, tke sol A being light and flelible the toes can easily' cause 
the forepart to lie flatten the floor ; this is de*^g|f\cd. to have the 
effect of making the sides o1» the shoe clip against the foot, because 
springing the toe of the last has shortened the distance l)etween A 
and The spring, however, shoulil not be excessive or it will cai^se 
too much fullness behind the jointSw » 

Last for Gent.'s slippers are designed for comfort, and are therefore 
made fuller in fitting, and larger around the^ankle thPan Court shoes. , 

Boot lasts^ Shoe tasts, ^ind Court Shod lasts have already been de- 
scribed. T«e Ladies’ Court shoe last differs from the men’s ifi that in 
the tatter no provision is made for a heel, whereas the former will be 
designfiid to carry a heel which may be between inchesiand 3*inc|ies 
in height. 

25. To find what height heel a last is designed to carry, stand it on a 
level surface, then raise the heel part until the last rests on the joints^ 
the waist of ttie last “gradually rising from the joyit to the heel as 
at ED, §g. II. The distance DB plus the substance of the sole at 
the forepart*. I^ill be the height which the heel should be and is known 
as the pitch of the last. The effect of raising the heel is to shorten the 
forepart, that is, from the contact point E fig. 1 1 to the toe C will be 
shorter, but as the heel is lowered more and more so a larger amount 
of the foot will be on the level of AB. 

26. One of the most ser»us defects in modern lasts is the excessive 
arching of the waist, which apart from causing shoes to gape at the 
sides has also a seridus effect on the foot, since the pressure caused on 
the waist impedes the free circulation of the blood, and hinders the 
exercise of the muscles in this part of the foot, the result being that the 
arch of the foot soon becomes weak. American lasts especially had 
rtiis fault, and some idea of the extent of the barm done is indicated 
by a writer in one of their own papers — “American Shoemaking,’ 

8 January, 1910 — who estimated that the business in arch-supporters 
and devices for remedying these foot troubles exceeds 5,000,000 
dollars annually. It is a mistake to suppose that in lifting the heel the 
waist of the foot becomes more arched^ on the contrary the muscles in 
the waist become strained taut with lifting the body, and the greater 
the strain the straighter will the waist beeoibe. 

The waist of the foot underneath is very hollow on the inside but 
practically flat on the outside, and the l^^t should be a faithful copy of 
^the foot in these details. 

27. The line CED in fig. i i is sometimes termed the range of the 
last, although the term i» also used in connection with the, relative 
prominence of the outside joint; the line CED however is not the 
only curve in the bottom of the Iasi*, there being a transverse curve 
under* the keel which serves two usefol purposes, since it forms a cup 
which is more comfortable for the heel than a flat surface would be,'v 
and by centralizing the heel reduces its liability to tread over. In the 
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forepajt there is generally a similar transverse curve, but ihe amount is 
very variable, sometimes the bottom being nearly fl,at ; it ii#howeter 
generally conceded that making ‘the bottom of th« i^st convex Assists 
the foot to keep .ui»tbe* centre, %nd thus lessens tendency of treading 
ov^r. There is also another important ad^tantage sir^ce a considerable 
•amount of the girth measure^ie|^t can. thus be pTovided for without 
increasing the apparent size of the finished boot. * . • 

28. In § 24 reference is «iade to the sprir^ing of the toe of the 
last, and it has been noted that bo€)ts* whiclf cannot be flexed by the 
^oot should have stifficient •spring provided by the last; two other 
factors hyive also to be considered when determining what amount of 
spring should be jiut in any particular last. The amount oC flexing to 
which the bpot will probably be subjected must not be overlool^ed ; 
for#exiftnple, coachnfen’s boots and hunting boots are not uied for 
walking, hence they are rarely flexed in wear and since spring in the 

• toe is not necessary it is usual to make such boots on lasts that are flat 
jn the forepart. I’he other factor is the height of heel which is to be 
used, which is imptirtant, since if a high heel is used arfQ a long stride 
is taken, when the heel is put down the top apiece would be so far 
forward under the waist of the foot that it could not actfui; a pivot on 
which the weight of the body would be thrown over to the forepart of 
the foot, the result being that shorter steps must be taken, in which 
case the foot is placed flatter on the ground, the heel then not being so 
far under the foot. In proportion as the heel is raised so will the 
difliculty be increased, consequently the wearer will be obliged to take 
shorter steps, and since the boot will not be flexed so much in walking 
spring in the toe of the last will be less necessary. * 

29. The curve at the back of the last (DF in fig. ii) has been 
referred to in § 24. In shoe lasts this curve is more pronounced than 
in boot last§ ; in the^former CF will be about inch less than CD, 
but when the sides of the last have been thinned away — as in Court shoft 
lasts — the difference will be greater. The last should not be excessively 
curved in at F, because this would prevent the foot fitting back in the 
heel of the shoe at H, there would therefore be undue friction at F 
which would soon wear away the hose, and the shoe not having a proper 
grip at H would ^lop. 

30. It a last is cut transversely at the instep it facilitates the study 
and comparison of the difference in shape between the two sides, and 

• if several lasts of different types were similarly cut it would simplify 

comparison. „ • 

Lasts •designed to follow the theory of Professor Meyer — that the 
line of muscular action is the course df the Extensor proprius pollicis 
and that the greatest muscular developmenf takes place in connection 
with the great toe — have the ri 4 ge formed by the highest part of the 
instep, not in line with the centre of the width of the tread but much 
nearer the inside edge of the boot^; while lasts which atre designed 
according to Dr. Camper’s theory have the instep central with the width 
of the tread ; between these two extremes there is every conceivable 
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variation. Tfoe position and shape of the instep will affect the shape 
of ^^he wljole of the back part of the last. r 

3» shape,, luid position of the<end of*the toe of the lak must 

be considered when ap/jortioning to eithiir side tH^ difference between 
the width of the heel and width of the tread. If the- foot‘in question 
has long tapering toes and the last is ^imilar in style, then it would 
appear tjiat a much larger amount o\ the excess than usual would be 
required on the outside joint; if this, shape is compared with one 
designed for a foot having a long second ioe^ possibly the great toe'iDeing 
forced oq^t of its proper position (as in fig.^b), then* the amount placed 
at either side of the line, passing throu^n the second toe backwards 
would be about equal ; but theories as tq how it should be apportioned 
in correctly formed foot, and experience as to what generally is most 
satisfai^fory, will both be ignored while fashion cdecides not ohly . the 
shape of the toe of the last but even wher^ the toe shall be. 

32. The amount by which the last should exceed the foot in length 
is very important, but before this can be considered we must inquire 
whether the le^igth of the foot remains constant ; on this point Dr. Ellis 
quotes fi^om the writings of medical men (Camper and Parkes), who 
held the opiwion that in walking the foot lengthens about one inch. 
The error probably arose through observing that it was necessary to 
make the boot longer than the foot, for otherwise in walking the toes 
would be pressed against the end of the boot. It is evident that when 
the boot is flexed in the action of walking, the sole of the boot (CED, 
fig. ii) cannot lengthen ; so& the top part of the shoe must shorten^ the 
fullness gathering up at J, thus lessening the distance between C and H 
and making 'the boot shorter ; in the foot however the bones retain their 
normal length in walking, but when the foot is flexed the fleshy covering 
on its bottom surface adapts itself to the slightly increased length of 
CED caused by flexing ; therefore it is not the lengthening of the foot but 
iihe shortening of the boot which has to be provided for. It is often noticed 
that a boot which appears at fyst to be sufficiently long may after having 
been worn a few times be uncomfortably short, the explanation' being 
that the boot had not the correct amount of spring in the toe. In wear 
— if the sole is not too rigid — the new boot will adapt itself as regards 
spring, retaining that amount of flexion which the tqes are not strong 
enough to straighten, the shoe becoming permanently shorter between 
C and H according to the increased amount ®f spring. The shortening 
will be least in boots with very high heels, since the boots are flexed so 
yule (§ 28) that the possible increase in spring must be small, and the 
shortening will be the greatest in those heav)^ boots wherec sufficient 
spring had not been provided in the last, because heavy boots cannot 
be straightened by the toerj. If the length of the foot is taken when 
the person is standing, from i-J to 2\ dzes would be allowed for ladies' 
footwear and 2 to 3 sizes for men’s ; when footwear with pointed toes 
is desired th^ allowance must be increased. 



CHAPTER III. 

LAST LENGTHS : ENGLISH AND FOREIGN MEASURES. 

• 

33. Lasts ve measured for length in a straight line from C tp H 
(figf 1 1]. The Emgli^h methqd of registering the standard length of a 
last is by beginning at 4 inenes from the end of the scale, this being 

• called size o ; from this point onward J inch counts one size ; when 

inches is reached — that is .size 13 — the numbering recommences, so 
that instead of size 14 we say size i, and from itere on\^ard the figures 
run consecutively. • 

The American scale differs from the English by b^g yV inch 
shorter all the way through, beginning to count at 3-}-5 inches instead of 
4 inenes. The French Unit of measurement is the Paris point which 
equals J centimetre ; and as the centimetre equals '3937 inch (which 
is nearly | inch) it follows that the Paris point equals two-thirds 
of *3037 inch, which is about inch, or fifteen .sizes to 4 inches. In 
fig. 13 the scales are arranged side by side for comparifjpn. It may 
be noticed that 10 inches equals ladies’ size 5, English measure, and 
size 38 Paris points. 

34. In the previous paragraph reference has been made to the 
St ndard length of a .last ; this refers to the size v^hich it is marked. 
All lasts however which are marked the isame size are not uniform iti 
length. When it became the fashion to make the lasts very narrow in 
the toes it was evident that to secure comfort a longer shoe would be 
required, but as in many in.stances it would have been difficult to 
persuade the ladv to buy a size larger than she had previously worn, 
last makers decided to use the same measurements as formerly for 
everything except the length, which was increased without restriction 
and without registering th8 amount. Whatever size the last is stamped 

• if two and a half sizes are deducted — the average amount which the 
standard last will be over the length of a lady’s foot, — then the inside 
joint shoflld be at five-sevenths of the remainder, if measured from the 
back of the last. For example, if ?he last is stamped size 5, the 
standafd length would be 10 inches ; deduct 2-^ sizes (that is inch) and 
the remainder is 9 J inches ; | of*9| inches equals 6ff inches ; the inside 
joint should agree with this if mea.sured from the back of the heel. 

35. From § 34 it will be evident that any attempt to find either 
the joint or instep position by its relation to the entire length of the last 
must result in error, and also that* error must result from taking their 

21 
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relative* positions to the standard length of the last unless dhe distances 
are measured from the back of the last (H, 
fig. 1 1). The position of the fnside joint 
being ^ important, and so very pro- 
nounced, cit is probaWe that in the near 
future it will be not only the recognized 
position ior determining the standard 
length* or the last, but also Tor locating 
the position of the instep. As to the 
f)osiition of the latter, opinions differ 
considerably, but this can be easily un- 
derstood since there is generally nothing 
of a very pronounced character either 
on the under or upper sid^ Of the foot 
to indicate its position ; this enJibles- us 
to apprecSite the remark of Mr. H. W. 
Mobbs (of Mobbs & Lewis, last- makers, , 
Kettering) in an address to the student^s 
of the City and Gujlds of London In- 
stitute’s Leather Trade School, on May 
27, 1909, that “ The definite location 
of the instep is an unsolved problem^ it 
cannot he either located or described in a 
single sentence'\ Experiments in con- 
nection with the problem must be 
focussed around the foot — not the last 
— and the .statistics as to its position 
should be tabulated so as to indicate 
either its relation to the entire length of 
the foot, or as compared with the dis- 
tance of the inside joint frpm the heel. 
The inside joint position we have already 
considered in §17 as being five- 
sevenths the length of the foot measured 
from an upright at the back of the heel, 
but in a last it is often described as 
being one-third of thp standard length 
of a last measured from a position on the 
toe of the ' Iasi which would coincide with 
the standard length of the last. If the*^ 
length of the foot is 9J inches, then 
five-sevenths of this will giva. the joint 
position, measured from the heel (6|| 
inches) ; whereas if to the length of the 
foot 2^ sizes are added to obtain the 
standard length of the last it would 
give 9i + 4 =10 inches, two-thirds of 
which is 6| inches, tbe difference be- 
tween the joint position as located by 
the two methods being inch. If 
the length of the foot is taken with the 
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person standing, then an allowance of two sizes would bj? sufficient for 
the extra fength of the last, and this j would give the following resist : 
length of foot 9J inches ; ? Of 9J =» 6§ inches^; /this result #vould 
coincide with • th^ position being taken at two-thirds the standard 
leifgth of tfie last, since § of 10 inches =J6§ inraes. 

» 36. The position of the insteo on the last is nOt Always determined 

b)i the same rule; sometimes for size* 4 and softietimes for .size 5 
• the instep k located at 2 yiches above the joint position, but the 
amount, plus the distance from the Jbint, aholild be measured in a 
•ajtraight line from ttie toe without following the curve of the kyit. 

A more reliable method cff determining th^e instep position is to place 
the back of the last against an, upright and then measure forward in the 
direction tif^the line CH (fig. 11), an amount equal to half the standard 
letigtht)f the last. The difference between the joint position.^ ir^ any 
two consecutive sizes is | iflch, this being one-third of the difference 
in the length of the two sizes ; the difference between the two instep 
.positions would be ^ inch, this being one-half of a size. 

37. Lasts arejnade in six fittings, that is, with the»same standard 
length of last varying widths of joint measure may be had, and fAe 
relation of the joint measure to the standard length of the ig^t denotes the 
fittings which may be denoted by letters as A, B, C, or by figures as 

I, 2, 3. It is unfortunate that there is no fixed standard for the joint 
girth measurement of any one of the fittings, as is evident from the 
tables ot measurement published by different last- makers ; it will, how- 
ever, be noticed that most of them allo^ | inch difference between 
the fittings for the joints ; for example, if the joint in 3 fitting is 8 
inches, in 4 fitting it would be inches. Thw instep 4 neasurement 
is not alway . uniform for the same joint girth (see table), nor do all 
last- makers allow the same amount of difference from fitting to fitting ; 
generally the instep does not increase or decrease with the fitting so 
rapidly as the joint ; sometimes | inch is allowed from fitting ^o 
fitting, this being the same as with the joints, but J inch seems to be 
preferable and perhaps more general, the result being that the narrower 
the fitting th > greater the difference between the joint and instep 
measures, and vice versa ; this in practice is usually found to be satis- 
factory, The cyfference in measurement between consecutive sizes is 
usually J inch as with the joints. 

38. In § 12 referenoe has been made to the development of the 

foot from infancy to age, and to the difficulty of constructing a scale 
having a regular sequence of development all the way through. '{0 
meet tl^ difficulty last- makers usually produce the lasts in sets, or 
ranges, as follows : — • 

Infants’ sizes o to ^,7 sizes ; 

Children’s | „ 7 to i, 8 „ 

Youths’ „ 2 to 5, 4 „ 

Women’s „ 2 to 8, 7 „ 

Men’s „ • 6 to II, 6 „ 

About the year 1889, C. H. ^Iden, a last-maker of Norwich, pre- 
pared a scale by takirjg average measurements for women’s size 4 
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joint ani instep, and the same for child’s 2| size — this being exactly 
hald the length of women’s 4 size ; between these two extremes theie 
are 14 si:jes, the^sple being produced as follows: Draw a base line 
and erect a perpendicular at one end equal to theiheight of a child’s 
size 2^ instep — say 5 inchA, and on the base line mark off 14-^ 
distances (the nurnfcfer of sizes), ^comrryen^ing with the which must be ^ 
half the amount alldwed for a full size ; at the last mark erect 4 perpep- 
dicular equal in height to ladies, size 4 instep — say 8J inches : if a line 
be drawn at the top, then perpen?liaulars can be erected from each of the 
divisions, ^s in fig. 14, and will indicate the»measurehient for each size.;' 
by this method complete ^scales can be ottained for other fittings, or 



Fig. 14 (J full size). 


f^r the size of the joints. The data used by Afden for the different 
fittings are given in the annexed table : — 


Sue 2 ^ Infants'. 

Size 4 Women's. 

Fitting. 

Joint. 

Instep. 

Rise. 

joint. 

Instep. 

Rise. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Intf.ies. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

5 


5H 

iftf 

m 


tN 

4 



u 




» 3 


5 

if 

7ii 

8A 


2 

m 

m 

H 

7H 



1 


4M 

* H 

7H 

7M 

ii 



i 




( 

Difference 

154 



ih 


■A 


• # . 

Although * such a scale may be desirable yet it is not often followed 
(see § i2).‘ The difference between 4he joint measures of any two coiv 
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secutiye sizes in the same range is usually J inch except for sizes lessi 
than size c women’s, when it is not unusual for there to hf onl)if-^ 
inch. 

Tables for the^oint and irfttep measures of ipen’s lasts can be worked 
oul from the following data : — 


• 

3 

— 0 --^- 

Fitting 

4 

• 

• 

•5 

» 

• 

3 

Fittinfir 

4 

5 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

* 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Size 8 joint . 

9 


9i 

Instep. 

9^ 

n 

10 

Size 4 Youths’ 

8 

n 

Si 

,, 

82 

H 

H 

^ze ft ,, Girls’^. 

% 62 

7 

71 

,, 


7i 

1 

f Size 8 „ Men’s . 

C 

• D 

E 

— 

c 

D 

* E 

1 (American standard) 

8-' 

9 

9l 

Instop. 

9l 

9^ 

9i 



* •CHA'PtER IV. 

MEASURING THE tOOT, 

• 

39. Measuring the foot is an operation that requires j'ofisiderable 
judgfhejit and care, otherwise misfits may resulft. ,To ensure satis- 
faction the following points should be obs^ved : — 

(j) The foot must be measured at the correct places. 

(2) While the foot is in the correct position. 

(3) The allowances# which ought to be made shopld be stated. 

(4) Special characteristics should be fully explained. 

(5) Tne ^details must be recorded in such a manner that they can 
be understood by those to whom they are transmitted. 

The measures may be taken with the person either standing or 
sitting, and with the foot either resting on the ground or lifted, and 
slightly extended, provided that the one taking the measures also fits 
the lasts, and always measure in the same manner. With experience, 
satisfactory results may then be obtained by either method ; probably 
it is better to*let the person stand, since the boot must be made large 
enough to allow for any expansion that may take place in the foot when 
it is supporting the weight of the body, and this expansion is not 
regular but varies with the strength of the foot, the occupation, and the 
weight of the person. A good method is to let tfie person stand on a 
board of suitable size, having at one end an upright ; a sheet of paper 
being laid on the board the heel is placed in position against the 
upright ; the foot should now be marked around with a pencil, inclined 
so that the outline does not show greater width than the foot actually 
has, as would result if the pencil were held perpendicu^rly, because the 
wood around the lead would cause the diagram to exceed the size of 
the foot by the thickness of the wood between the lead and the foot. 
It is not unusual to use a little block in the side of which there is a 
slot to hold the pencil at such an angle that the point of the lead will 
nJark exactly at the outline of the foot ; the broad base of the block also 
ensures that the pencil be alwayt held at the same angle. When the 
outline has been marked, a |)encil should be tilted to mark the hollow- 
ness of the inside waist. If the foot is (carefully marked around in this 
manner then a size-stick may be dispensed with, otherwise it will be 
necessary to one to determine the length of the foot with accuracy. 
The size- stick is simply a strip df wood — usually Ijoxwood— having 
at one end 'an upright fixed at an angje of 90®, and a second upright at 
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the s^me angle which can be moved along the whol^ leng'lh of the 
strip on which the sizes are marked instead of inches. It is custoij^ary 
in using a size-stick to take th« length of the fojt^ while the pyson'is 
sitting, but this i^^innecessarj^since the size-stick could easily be laid on 
its side, at’ the -inside of the foot ; this.%voul 3 do away with the un- 
certainty as to how much the foot might extend Wften supporting the 
weight of the body. While the personas still standing the measiirement 
of the joint should be taken *with a tape 'placed around the f(iot at right, 
angles to the line passing through,tlfe seccmd toe backwards (§ 16); 
when the joint treasure i| taken obliquely it is often unsatisfactory, 
because of the difficulty of Jgain determining the same angle. 

4*0. Marks should be m^de on the draft or outline, of the foot, 
showing fri^ctly where the measures were taken, both for the joint and 
th^ in?tep, the li^ttei being at the most hollow part of the waj^t bf the 
foot. Sometimes a waist rifeasurement is taken between the joint and • 
instep ; it is usually ^ inch less than the joint measure, and should 
>the joints be enlarged this measurement is important. The instep 
position can alsq be recorded with the size»stick by measuring its 
distance from the back of the heel as alfeady described for the 
length ; this position is important because from here tc^he* bottom of 
the back of tht^ heel is the proper place to take the long heel measure, 
wh’ch is very useful if special lasts have to be made. The ordinary 
heel measure Is taken from tne bottom of the back of the heel to the 
throat, i.e.^ the front of the foot where the annular ligament is situated. 

41. For the remaining measures it is j;nore reliable to use two tapes, 
the unit ends being fastened together at right angles. The ankle 
measure is taken at the smallest part ot the leg (which^always occurs 
just above the broad base of the Tibia), using the two tapes to which 
reference has just been made, so that one tape registers the girth, and 
ffie other the distance from the ground at which the measure is taken. 
The leg measure sTiould be taken in a similar *aanner at the height ^ 
which it is desired to make the boot. 

42. The amount of tension to use in measuring can only be learned 
by actual experience. People with soft fleshy feet can wear their shoes 
much tighter than those who have lean bony feet, and those with cold 
feet can do witjj a tighter fitting shoe than those whose feet perspire or 
swell, while those whose feet have not finished growing must not be 
measured with as much tension as can be used when measuring the 
fully developed feet of those in the prime of life. The character of the 
boots or shoes which are to be made from the measures must not be 
ignored ; a shooting boot, for example, made from grained hide, will be 
subjected to a lot of wetting and drj^ng, which will cause the leather to 
contiact ; the leather also is too stout an<i hard to be stretched by the 
foot in wear ; added to whioli, because of the stiffness of the boot it 
could not be worn with so close a fit ; measurements under such cir- 
cumstances must be very easy or the boots will be too small. In 
contrast with*\Jre foregoing we iftay consider a glac6^id upper with 
linen lining ; this readily adapts Jtself to the shape of the foot and is so 
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soft that It may be worn without discomfort even though it be a very 
clo^ fit ; Jthe boot should therefore be made less than the measurement 
of the 4 oOt. The njefhod of making is Also important ; a boot that is to 
be hand-lasted and harjfi-sewn will not fjtretch as much in wear as a 
machine-lasted, Blake-sewn bbot ; but a sew-round would stretch sfill 
more, and allowance* must be made fojthis. 

FinaHy the customer’s wishes must be consulted ; one p/erson is 
.prepared even to endure discomfort for tha sake of appearance, wl^reas 
another considers comfort 4 ,o be fhd more important. 

43. WJien greater accuracy is desired, when Conducting experi- 
ments, it is advisable that ^^le heel should be raised an amount equal to 
the height »f heel that is to be put on* the shoe, minus an amount 
equal to the substance of the forepart of the sole ; the ir^^fep, heel, 
.ankle* a^d leg measurements would then be taken^with the foot*in tjfee 
same position as when the boots would be worn. 

Various forms of apparatus have been i)laced on the market with 
the object of reducing the probability of error in taking and recording 
the necessary measurements; the most useful is the “Pedograde” 
Machine, made by the I^dograde Company, Leicester. From fig. 15 a 
better concep^l^on of the machine can be obtained than from a descrip- 
tion only. By moving the handle of the machine the tapes for the 
joint and instep are automatically moved to the correct positions for 
that size foot ; it shows the type of last required according to the 
contour formed by the toes ; the heel can also be raised according to 
the height of heel required on the boots to be made. If the order is 
then transmitted to a manufacturer having a similar machine, he can 
put his last oft the machine and be certain that he is measuring it in 
exactly the same positions as where the measures of the foot were taken. 

44. Impressions of the foot similar in style to figs. 5 and 6 are very 

useful in studying the different types of feet, anc^^a^e the best guide 
fo^the last- maker in determining the shape of the waist of the foot. The 
following method is both clean and satisfactory: Procure an oblong 
frame about 14 inches long and 6 inches broad, over this stretch a piece 
of very thin sheet rubber ; the framework should be thick enough that 
the rubber does not come ,into contact with any flat surface beneath it 
by about J inch. The under side should now be thirdly painted over 
with glycerine to which a little aniline dye has been added — printer’s 
ink may be used if it is not too thick. To takt the impression, place a 
sheet of clean paper beneath the frame and let the person stand on the 
sh^et of rubber, which being depressed by the foot prints on the sheet 
of paper the exact shape of the depression. • 

Another method is as follows : Vi sheet of absorbent paper is damped 
with a solution of an iron salt-^ either ferrous sulphate or ferric ammcmium 
sulphate ; another sheet of paper is damped with a solution made from 
any of the tanning agents, or if these are not procurable commercial 
tanpic acid ma^ be used ; the two damped sheets are placed together 
and if the foot iS pressed on them for a few seconds tli; result will b** 
a black impression on the paper, the fj)ot not being soiled 
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4 ^. Sometimes it is desirable to have a cast of the foot, when 
orthopjedic, or surgical boots are required. Plaster of Psfris is generally 
used, the method being with mtre or less variation, as follow?: ^ tfay, 



Fig. 55- 


auttixuYv uuA, ui even a flat bo|rd if sufficiently large, will be necessary. 
Mix with a pint and a half of water (warm water is more comfortable to 
the foot) a sufficient quantity of the plaster to make a thick cream, and 
pour it into the tray ; when this begins to set, the foot^which should 
have been carefully sponged with castor oil, or vaseline, to prevent the 
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plaster adhering to it and to lay close to the skin any hair — should 40W be 
pressed into the plaster deep enough to reach the largest margin of the foot. 
The pfinJiple to be.j^bserved with this -fttst operation is to take an im- 
pression of as much of the foot as is piossible, bear'ing in mind that 
sufficient opening must*be le#^ to allow the foot to be withdrd.wn without 
* spoiling the moulcf, ^he plaster however should be built up to the largest 
part of, the inner an^de and at tbe bac!c of the heel. When thjs part ef 
the castitig is set (which should not reqpire more than three or four 
minutes) the foot can be withdi^wn and the edges of the casting 
carefully cut square, so that when the next sj^ction is Vaken the parts wili 
easily fit together. Now sponge the foof again to ensure that every 
part is greased, also the eJges of the moyld, and replace the foot'in it, 
first however taking a long, well-greased piece of string wh^-^^ must be 
placed under the waist of the foot, and be brough/ up^ the leg, oVie esid 
' at the outer ankle, the other at the indlir ankle. The plaster now 
mixed should be thicker than that which was used for the first operation, 
and must be built about the foot to the thickness of at least an inch, 
and as high abqve the ankle as it is desired to have, the model ; when 
this is set sufficiently, tlie ends of the string on either side of the ankle 
are drawA d9,wn, cutting through the plaster and causing the front 
section to separate from the back, after which the sections, as soon as 
sufficiently set, may be removed from the foot and put aside to dry. 

When quite hard the three sections must be sponged on the inside, 
and then fitted and tied together; now mix a sufficient quantity of 
plaster into a cream and carefplly fill the mould ; the air must be allowed 
to escape or the model will not be perfect. This should be allowed 
plenty of tim® to set, ^fter which the sections can be removed ; it is not 
unusual for them to have to be broken as the model which has been 
cast cannot, like the foot, assist its extrication. 

In taking casts of feet sometimes the heel is raised to the position 
it would occupy in the boot ; for this purpose a rest for the heel, of 
suitable height, is placed in the mould. 

It is not often that the student can, for practice only, find anyone 
willing to submit to the foregoing operation, besides which it involves a 
lot of work, and requires considerable experience, because the plaster 
sets so quickly, therefore the following method may |j(e preferred ; it 
necessitates a little extra outlay at first, but it has four advantages : — 

(1) The student can practise on his own fe^t ; 

(2) Speed is not necessary ; 

(3) It is clean ; 

* (4) There is practically no expense beyond the. initial outlays as the 
material can be used an indefinitemumber of times. 

Procure a quantity of wjix such as paraffin-wax or bees-waxj and 
soften it by adding sufficient tallow thatj at 98° F. the mixture is soft 
enough to be moulded to the foot. The higher the degree of tempera- 
ture necessary ^to soften the composition the quicker will it set when 
making the- mould. Having softened the wax in hot ,jvater, a double 
kettle or slow oven, and dusted the foot^with French chalk, place the wax , 
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on a tray and mould it about the foot as described for plastei ^ Paris ; 
when solid the edges can be dusted with chalk, next mcju^ Ibe front 
part of the ‘foot and then the back. When the wax is qulte^ard tihe 
model may be cast, in .plaster of ?aris as already deftbribed. % • 

46. The, differftice which usually made between the siz^^^f the 
Jast and the measurement of the foot witf depenc^ Vpon the circum- 
stances under which the foot wastneasure^ — whethej standing or sitting 
-2-and the tension put upon the tape when taking the measui»'»''(§ 42). 
Space 4)revents mentioning alf the methods of measuring and the allow- 
rfinces for each method, but the following wcfbld generally prove satis- 
factory if they were taken the weight of the body upo 7 i the foot. 

In length a man’s last should be two sizes longer than the foot ; 
Vmt if tl^last is narrow at the toe for that type of foot Bxtra length 
must bt* alTbwed. ^ 

*rhe joint melisure for ligj^t work may be ^ inch less than th* foot ; 
for medium substance work make to the measure, and for very heavy 
work i inch over the measure. 

* The instep for light work may be J inch less than the measure ; 
medium substance* work must be made full to nfeasure, •especially if for 
^ button boots ; heavy boots J inch more than the measure. • 

Ladies’ lasts should be two sizes longer than the focft? unless they 
are in shape similar to the foot, and for high heels, in which case one and 
a half sizes are sufficient. 

At the joints the lasts may be J inch less than the foot for very 
light goods, ^ inch less for medium substance, but for golf or similar 
boo^^s make full to measure. • 

At the instep the last may be J inch less than the foot for boots, 
and for shoes J inch less, but it is advisable to inqifire if the lady's instep 
is tender, and if she wishes the shoes to meet on the instep, 

Boys’ boots are generally made full enough to allow for growing 
joth in length and^irth. 

47. Sometimes a last cannot be found that meets the requirements 
of the foot, and to save the cost of a special one being made the last 
nearest the description is used, and altered as may be necessary ; this 
may be done either by reducing one that is too large, or by selecting a 
last that is too small and increasing the size by fastening on pieces of 
leather. A kmfwledge of the anatomy of the foot will now prove very 
useful, since it will explain the difference between the foot under con- 
sideration and the noririkl foot. When the last is not long enough it is 
advisable to put part of the amount at the heel and part at the toe, 
otherwise the position of the joints will not be correct. When •the 
instep of the last is not large enougjj, the extra girth may be caused by 
the development of the fleshy part of the foot at the inside waist, and 
the fitting should be placed there unless there are indications from the 
draft that the foot is well arcS^d, in which case the fitting may be placed 
on the instep. If all the fitting cannot be conveniently placed in the 
inside waist then the probability is that the abnormaUdevelopment is 
where the Percflieus brevis and Peroneus tertius unite, and some of the 
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fitting can be pla^ied there. It is generally at the joint, however, where 
lasts require most alteration, and the following are among the -causes. 
Tfce gre»t toe may be forced out of its correct position as in fig. 6, the 
result* beiqg that thtJ bones do not fit Ss closely tpgether as previously ; 
and as the space quicl^y becomes filled ^ith a growtfl the girth measure 
‘will be increased.^ 

Sometimes the Jinderneath part of this joint is abnormally large, in*^ 
which fcare provision can be made with advantage by putting a fitting on 
the bottom of the last, the correct place Ifeing determined by the^,draft 
this makes the boot mofe cornfolftable than it wo^pld be if the extr^^ 
measurerqent were added elsewhere, and it^iias the additional advantage 
that it does not increase Jhe apparent size of the boot. When people 
have to staftd in one position for many ’hours without having a rest, it 
results in the tendons becoming permanently lengthened, and, the 
ligame»its being also strained, the bones o^the fool will’ not be as cloScly 
braced together as formerly ; in this case the increase in girth will be 
general and the fitting used should cover a large space, retaining as far 
as possible the general outlines of the last. ' 

Provision ffir corns^or hammer-toe can only be made by increasing 
the measurement just wliere it is required. 

In addi;ten to the foregoing, the last-fitter may be required to 
alter lasts so that they would be suitable for special types of footwear, in 
which case the lasts must be built up as described in chapter ii. 
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PAxfERN CUTTING. 

48. Assu 51 %ig that an upper pattern is required for a particular last the 
USU4J method is fyst tv obtain, as far as is possible on a flat surfjce? a 
pattern that will fit the last;^his is termed a forme — a French word 
, signifying a “ shape Several methods have been tried by which to 
^>btain the forme, all of them agreeing in at least one detail, namely, 
that it is necessary to have seams down the front,and bagk of the last ; 
but the unlevel surface makes it quite impossible to cover the last per- 
fectly with two flat pieces of material unless it has the abilijy td stretch 
over the prominences. One method, therefore, was to cut as accurately 
as possible to the snape of the last two pieces of leather — generally 
Basil ; thf^se weie machined down the front and back, then wetted and 
moulded over the last, the leather being cut off close to its edge when 
quite dry. In this way exact copies of its 0 sides were obtained, but 
they were not satisfactory to use for patterns, because they would not 
lie flat, and so it was impossible to reproduce their %hape in^at leather. 
There was also another great difficulty, namely, that the material of 
which the uppers were cut would stretch, as this had done (only in a 
le«s degree),, with the result that the curves in the upper did not then 
coincide with the curves on the last — the upper in consequence being^ 
too large. As the results were so unsatisfactory the method has fallen 
into disuse. 

Soule’s syst( m to obtain the forme is as follows : — 

The last is very carefully marked down the front and back exactly 
where the front agd back seams would be in a seam-to-toe pattern ; it 
is then laid on a sheet of paper and a piece cut, large enough to cover 
one side of the last with a^margin of about j inch to spare ; this paper 
is “mitred” around its edges and then fixed to the last with either 
drawing-pins or tingles, little pieces of leather being used as washers 
(see fig. «6) ; the mitres are now taken one at a time and laid over tlfe 
lines drawn on the last, reproducing •them on the paper, which must 
also bejnarked along the bottom where thg edge of the insole would 
be. Even though the paper is s« liable to twist when being tacked to the 
last that considerable practice is required, yet the results which can 
be obtained by this method are much more satisfactory than by the 
previous methoef.^ An improvements on the above is onTy to slit the 
paper just where it is necessary to ^nable it to be laid flat on the last, 
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the slifs being made perpendicular to the outline of the patterrj, other- 
wise the marks made where the paper crosses the front line ^^ill not form 
'a ccrntinuous curyo. Generally four clits are required for the front line 
and two in the waist, fiut this will depertd upon the^e^mrvature of the last. 
To mark the pajper where i, crosses the lines, hold .it down with the 
thumb-nail on the’line, then fold back the loose end and crease the 
paper Tin^the line. 



49. Those who h^ve not acquired considerable skill will find the 
following method the easiest, quickest, and most accurate : — 

First nlark the last as already described, then take a piece of tracing- 
paper, or any strong, flexible paper which is sufficiently transparent that 
the lines made on the last can be seen through. Laying the last on 
the paper, cut a piece sufficiently large to cover one of its sides, then 
with a soft lead draw on it a straight line from about the counterpoint 
to the toe (AB, fig. 17); the paper can now be tacked on the last as 
already described, care bein^ taken to keep this line straight ; in this way 



the slightest twisting of the paper would at ^pnce be detected. Where 
necessary slits can now be cut in the paper— perpendicular to the out- 
line of the pattern — after which the edge of the paper can be laid over 
tile lines on the last, which should be carefully traced witk a finely 
pointed lead ; this is not difficult if the pencil is suitable, the paper be- 
ing transparent. In marking the back of the last inaccuracy at the 
bottom is not unusual ; to avoid this see that the paper lies close to the 
last. When there is no plate on the bottom of the last, it is a good 
plan to take one of the insoles generally used on that last, and with it 
as guide, mark in the waist of the last; this is important when the 
pattern cutter is not acquainted wit^ the style of insole used by a par- 
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ticular jirm, because many manufacturers use insoles very narrow in the 
waist, and if this is not provided for, the uppers will be smalier hfre 
than they ought to be.^ In the absence of any otli66 guide^the ^aist 
should be sketchedi in, makin^it three-quarters ^he width of the seat. 
Whfen the .tracing-paper is taken from ttfe last it i^ould be placed 
•on the cutting board and carefully cut at the pencil Jines. 

, 50. Sometimes, because of the similarity of the two sides qf»the last, 
only one forme is cut, that bding for the outer side ; usually, however, 



formes are cut to both sides, and a mean forme, which di^^de^ the dif- 
ference in their shape is cut as follows : Take the larger of the two 
formes and carefully mark around it with an awl on a sheet of clean 
paper (an awl being used in preference to a lead pencil since it is so 
much easier to retain a very fine point). The smaller of the two 
formes is now placed over the tracing just n|^ide, and this also is marked 
around ; the backs should be placed as in fig. 18, the formes being to- 
gether at the bottom corners ; sometimes they are ai;ranged sib in fig. 19, 



the reason being that in marking the back of the last there is greater 
probability of the line being wrong at the bottom than at the top, cyi 
account tf the sharpness of the last at the latter place ; the top of the 
back of the last, however, is not alwa)% central ; if it were, perhaps it 
might he better to arrange the patterns in thi^way, but if the last is care- 
fully marked there should not bemuch difference between the two formes, 
unless the sides of the last differ considerably. With the front portion 
of the two formes it is usual to let them meet at the toj^ of the puff. 
The difference bet^ween the two formas is now divided exactly in half, 
both up the front and down the b^k ; sometimes it is also divided at 

•2 * 
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the bottom, this however is inadvisable because the larger of the two 
fwmes, ,if cut accurately, is none too large for that side of . the ^^^t, if 
ther£Tore it is reduced, the laster muj/t use undue strain to stretch the 
upper, or move the fi;ont centre line ar;ay from ita'.correct position on 

the last to enable him to ob,ain sufficient lasting allowance. 

* • 
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CUTTING THE BOOT STANDARD. 

51. mean forme has been cut it will be necessary to ascertain 

wh^ h^ght of tl-pe last is designed to carry, the method of doy;ig^his 
being given in § 25. 'rhe nA^essity of knowing it is evident, since it is 
so generally recognized that the front of the leg of the boot should be 
.vertical when the heel is attached and the boot stood on the ground. 
When the leg of the boot stands vertical any alttiration the height of 
the heel would at once alter the inclination of <he leg to the ground 
line. The usual method is to draw a base line as AB (fig^2i*) and on 
its right hand side to erect a perpendicular, BC ; let BD equal the 
height of the heel minus the substance of the forepart, this being sub- 
tracted because the inclination of the leg is not affected by that amount 
of the heel which is equivalent to the substance of the forepart ; for ex- 
ample ; If the heel measures i-J inches anc^the forepart J inch, then the 
back part of the last i*" raised only i J inches, but if the forepart is \ inch 
thick, then the heel has only been raised 1 inch ; tlu^refore ptit the corner 
of the heel of the forme at point D, generally called the pitch point.^ 

52. Sometimes the bottom of the forepart is allowed to rest on the 
base line AB, but by other systems it is arranged for the joint of the 
forme to cut the base line ; this may be done either by marking on tl^ 
forme the exact position and angle of the joint, or by marking on the 
base line the exact distance of the joint from B for that size, and also 
the angle of the joint line, then, placing the forme at D, its bottom edge 
would be allowed to cut the base line at the point found, as E. 

The counter. ^int is a distance up the back of the heel equal to one- 
fifth of the standard length of that size last ; for example : The standard 
length of size 5 women’s ^ast is 10 inches, one-fifth of which is 2 inches, 
» this being the height of the counter-point for that size. By the former 
of the two methods for locating the joint, a line is drawn from ^he 
counter»point to a position on the front of the forme where the joint 
would probably come, from this poinf a line is drawn at an angle of 76® 

^ The term fitch, ^ which in th^ordinary way means to throw, is unfortunately 
used to refer to several things. The amount which the back of the last is thrown up 
to accommodate the height ot heel is known as the pitch of the last. The amount 
which the leg is thrown forward, i.e. its position on the length linc^f the pattern, is 
referred to as the p^tch of the leg. The distance which the top piece is placed in 
front of the seat is spoken of as the fitch of the heel. 

*37 
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to the previous line, 'fhe method is open to the objection that as the 
height of the*^ieel is raised so the angle of the joint line with tKe base 
line ^afiges, it woyld therefore appear; to be a more accurate'mctliQ^ to 
determine^hat adgfe the joint line shoujd make witj:i the base line and 
then find its position dii that 

Don Jose Goftzilo in hisVork — translated from the Spanish in 1892 * 
by W. JI. Keel ^ — {tlaces the line at ah angle of 80°, but later authors 
have varied it, gradually making the angle, more acute. In studying the 
point it is useful to mark pn fheja^i the exact position and direclion in 
which the joint would be measured, then, by using tracing-paper for< 
taking off^the forme, this line could be sedh and marked on the paper 
at the time^ this being transferred to the ;nean forme, its position ieing 
* finally studied in the finished boot. ^ 

(53. If it is decided to use a definite angle to tjie b^^se line t© obtain 
\ the joint line, then the next inquiry is, at ®.vhat distance along the tase 
line should it be drawn. In § 34 we have considered the joint as being 



at five-seventlis the length of the foot ; therefore npw draw a line AB 
(6g- 20), equal to the standard length of the last being used, say size 4, 
which is 9I inches, mark off two and a half .sizes, or J inches represent- 
ing the excess length of the last over the foot ; this gives point C. To 
find five-sevenths of CB, draw a line at any convenient angle to it, as 
BD, then with the compasses and any radius mark off seven equal dis- 
tances, naming the last mark E ; if a line is now dra\^n from E to C, 
and another line parallel to it is drawn from the fifth mark, it will cut 
CB at exactly five-sevenths its length. Before this is transferred to fig. 
2 1 some allowance must be made for a slight alteration in the position 
of (he joints caused by raising the heel, it being found by experiment 
that the inside joint rides forward on the sesamoid bones about inch 
for each | inch the heel is raised ;* therefore for a heel inches high 
we mark forward inch ap in fig. 20. If the foot is placed on the 
ground with the back of the heel against un upright and then the heel 
LS raised it will be observed that the heel moves away from the upright, 
the distance ii^reasing as the heel is raised; to provide for this in the 

t ^ 

^ Leather Trades Publishers, London. 
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pattern the distance BF in fig. 20 should be transferred to fig. 21^ being 
marked* off from D to where it cuts the line AB at E. 

For actual practice a tool ’’’would be constructed as follows : Tfte. 
position of the joiot for size ii girls’ is 5 inches ‘the diffe*ence be- 
tween the fopt ar1{^ the last b^ing two sizes, bu# for men s boots the 
^difference between' the foot and the last is mree size^ foerefore for size 
II men’s the position would be inches; for thejtwelve intervening 



sizes the positions t:an be found by the methoj referred to in § 38. 
Having marked these off to the right hand from the startm^point A, 
now from A, but extending in the opposite direction, as many 
eighteeiiths can be marked off as are likely to be required. 

54. The position of theinstc'p is the next consideration ; its situation 
on the last has been referred to in § 36, but the length of the pattern 
differs from the standard length of the last,^and alteration in the shape 


N 0 



Fig. 22. 

• 

of the upper takes place during lasting, therefore it would not be practic- 
able to (Jetermine the position of the instep by taking the same proportten 
of the cTitire length of the pattern, e^ecially as its accurate location is 
important, seeing that from the instep to the corner of the heel (D, fig. 
22), the long heel measure is token. Haviftg decided on the position 
of the instep on the last, we may resort to the same method as was used 
for the joints, viz., mark the last, then use tracing-paper for the formes 
and study the p«sition in the patteri^; it will soon be evident from trial 
that if the line ED is trisected, then a line drawn from the first division 
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and parallel to the joint line will coincide with the instep position as in- 
dicated on the forme. Gonzalo ^ located the instep with the lohg heel 
Jifiejivhich was drawn at an angle of 35° to ED (fig. 21)'; with lasts 
having a full instfcp'this will often be found to give results identical with 
those obtained by t^ie nry?thod previously described. /Fhe typical 
‘ Spanish foot is arched, but very many feet for which shoes are made, 
in England have 4 ! smaller irjstep mteure, and Gonzalo’s system not 
being eTartic does not adapt itself to suit other types of feet, therefore* in 
■ the absence of two measures — ]pn^ heel and instep — it is advisable to 
locate the instep by taking one-third of ED (fig. 22) and drawing th« 
line parallel to the joint line. *•* 

55. In several systems of standard construction the heel measure 
has been located by taking it at an angfe of 45*' to ED, anc^^^vhen the 
typv? of last is such that the angle of 35" is correct for the instep, then 

, 45° wfil be correct for the heel, but whera the instep*is too flat to be 
located by this rule then 45'" would be too great an angle for the heel ; 
it is advisable however to adhere to the 10° difference between the two 
lines ; therefore, having drawn the long heel line to the instep, place 
the heel line at' to'" hi^er, its correct position being important, since it 
points directly to the bend of the foot between the instep and leg. The 
length of thS line for men’s work would be about J inch less than the 
long heel line, and about inch for women's if the long heel is located 
as described, but if found otherwise the difference between the two 
measures may vary. When lasts designed for shoes are to be used for 
boots then the heel measure would be too small if so much difference 
were made. In cutting uf^er patterns from foot measurements it is 
very important that it be ascertained whether the heel measure was 
taken when the foot' was sustaining the weight ol the body, in which 
case for very light flexible materials that are to be hand-lasted by the 
hoisting method this part of the pattern may be cut the same size as 
the measure; for medium substance work, machifie lasted, inch is 
generally added ; but men’s very heavy work will require an allowance 
of I inch including stiffener allowance. 

56. From the centre of the heel line, a line GH (fig. 22), perpen- 
dicular to the base line should be erected ; this forms the centre of that 
portion of the pattern which fits the small part of the leg just above the 
inner ankle. Its height may be found by taking halff'of the heel line 
DF and marking it off from G towards H from which point a line JK 
should be drawn making JHG an angle of 9^^ to GH. The length of 
the ankle line JK is often made the same as the joint measure of the last, 
at other times it is made two-thirds of the heel line FD; it will be seen, 
however, from § 22 that the size ar^kle which would be suitable for a par- 
ticular district and class of footwear may not be correct for all con- 
ditions, but whatever measurement majj^ be used it is always Squally 
placed on either side of the point H. 

57. From J upward the line is drawn vertically unless for abnormal 


Op, cit. 
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conditions, there being with natural physical development little increase 
in the size of that part of the leg which would be in front of GH, if that 
line was produced upward ; the ^rhount is theTefcy;e put on the 
/g inch being ad(jfd*for eaclj inch increase in the* height %bove the 
ankle line. . ’ ' , • 

• If a line be drawn from H at right angles to lih® ankle line JK a 
result similar to the foregoing wiTl be obtained, N0 being made equal 
to NM. • . 

Ttfc designing of the throat requi|;es^omej3ractice since the straight 
4 ^e from J to M must be connected to the instep of the forme by a 
curve which passes througfi*F. The straight line JM must form a 
tangent to this curve, therefor^ if a perpendicular PJ is dra\^n to it the 
centre fo^ ^]ie required arc must lie on this line, and as the arc must 
also^paift througl^ F, iis centre must lie on the perpendicular bisector of 

; therefore where RS a#d PJ cut will be the centre for tTie re- 
quired arc. The short distance from V to T may easily be sketched in. 
^ 58. The line of the back below K must now be completed. The 

boot at this part must not be made to fit closejy wheg the person is 
standing perfectly dpright, since provision must £e made for the altera- 
tion which takes place with the movement of the foot, tl^ sftape and 
size of which (just above the counter-point) change considerably when 
the foot is flexed on the knee, as may easily be tested by experiment ; 
the shape of thf leg at the back of the ankle being now much straighter, 
and when a boot is curved too much at the back, the foot being un- 
able to make the boot straight, is forced f|rther forward by the curve, 
so that the foot does not then fit back into the heel of the boot. An 
examination of worn boots will indicate that thi^s is a v^y common 
fault. 

A ready method of designing the back curve is to select any radius 
as DQ (fig., 22), Q being about ^ inch behind the instep line ; from D 
and Z draw arcs thSt cut at Q ; the back of the pattern from Z to D 
may he described from this centre ; from Z and K with same radiu? 
draw arcs which cut at Y, from which centre complete the curve be- 
tween K and Z. The point Z must be on the line QY, the two curves 
KZ and ZD will then blend, having a common tangent. 

The amount of curvature necessary at the back of the pattern is 
considerably affefted by the actual position of the leg in relation to the 
length of the pattern. When the instep is low and the heel extends 
backwards (as described ^n § 20) the leg position would not be re- 
quired to be placed so far back ; this is automatically provided for by 
the long^heel line falling lower with that type of last, since the heel Ifhe 
also drops with it, and this causes the centre line of the leg to move 
forward. 

Another factor which cori^iderably inffhences the position of the 
centre of the leg is the elevation of the heel. As the back part of the 
foot is raised by putting a heel on the boot, so the distance between 
the contact point at the joint and ^ perpendicular drojj^ed from the 
back of the heel is lessened, the front of the leg being nearer to a 
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positioo vertically over the contact point. The necessary change in 
the pattern is automatically provided, because the point E is brought 
neari^ to B with tjie increase in the ^height of the heel ; the line DT 
also becorftes morh liorizontal and the heel line*F^ being at 10° with 
TD is similarly affected, its centre G gradually falling further from. the 
vertical line BC. » • * ’ , 

In lasts designed specially Jfor bootl it will generally be found that a 
line drawrt from ^ inch below K toward^ D will be bisected'where *it 
cuts through the back of^the fQrme ; the effect of this is to profiuce a 
pattern with less curvature at the back, this being more satisfactory for* 
boots that* are to be worn in hilly district^br by those who use the calf 
muscle to jfs full extent, ♦ ^ • 

59. In varying degrees the majority of leathers stretch, 'and this 
mutt not he overlooked by the pattern cutter ;,for if, as a result of 
taking the first draft strain over the toe, l 4 ie uppei stretches in len*gth, 
then the curve of the instep of the pattern would not coincide with the 
corresponding part of the last ; the long heel measure would also be 
increased, and Jherefor^ to make the upper fit on the “comb " or instep* 
of the last, it may become necessary to last away mo!e at the back than 
was interfde^. To prevent these evils the pattern is sometimes altered, 
the process being termed “ drafting One method is to take away 
from the instep an amount equivalent to the increase in size resulting 
from the foregoing ; the effect being a decrease both in the long heel 
measure and the instep girth. Another method is to cut from the 
bottom of the pattern an apiount which gradually increases from the 
waist to the back of the heel ; if this method is adopted the amount 
should be tajeen off the forme, not off the standard, since in a boot this 
would cause the leg to incline backward too much. 

Special drafting of the pattern, however, should not be necessary if 
it has been cut by the method already described, because in cutting the 
forme the paper both down the front line and albng the bottom was 
ftot sufficiently full to allow it to lie down — it had to be slit ; the 
upper therefore, if cut this size and shape, will have to be stretched a 
corresponding amount in the process of lasting to make it conform to 
the last ; the effect of this should be to set up the desired tension. 

60. Another factor which assists in causing the upper to fit the last 
snugly is the insertion ot the “stiffener” or “counter’' between the 
lining and the outer material ; if the leather in the upper is light and 
likely to stretch it will not be necessary to*make any allowance, but 
where stretch is improbable, full provision for the stiffener must be 
mide. For experimental work a tape measure may be tacke^ to the 
toe of a last as at C, fig. ii, leaving its other end free ; this fastening 
to the last will ensure the measurements always being taken from the 
same position ; now registef the size of ^he last in the following* direc- 
tions, C to F ; C to H ; C to D ; a stiffener previously mellowed and 
skived is next moulded to the heel of the last, which should again be 
measured, thdfl by subtracting the^rst measurements ^rom the second 
it will be evident how much must be allowed when" full provision is 
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necessary; it would probably be J inch for women’s and ^%-inch for 
men’s. * In medium substance work there will be some stretch, although 
possibly ncTt sufficient, in which ^se the stretch must be adequately, 
supplemented. The method of machining must afe be cftnsidered, 
since work oiachirted off the fining iSJ) wilt stretch more than it 
.otherwise wbuld. ’ • # • 

61. The. possible effect on ftie leg position cAised by adjjing a 
stiffener Allowance should not. be overlooked since it is equ^alent to 
moving forward the whole of the pattern*and ijicreasing the back curve. 
The stretch of the material has a similar effect, so that the position of 
th*e leg may be much furthdl* forward in the finished boot than in the 
patters. With the same material in the upper, and the saijie method 
of machining, the amount which the upper would probably be stretched 
must depend upon thg method of lasting ; this may be by any one^of 
the fhree methods, “seats upf” “scats level,” or “hoisting” (§*339), 
the effect being least by the first method and greatest by the last, but 
m each case the forward movement of the position will be in proportion 



to the amount whiclf the upper is stretched ; this being so, it is obvious 
that the difference in the amount of tension set up by different workmen* 
is quite sufficient to make an appreciable difference in the completed 
work, /lence the difference in results ivhich may be caused by uppers being 
of unequal length. 

The factors which affect the position of the leg are many, conse- 
quently a pattern ^hich may give excellent results under one particular 
set of conditions such as : — 

{a) Kind of material ; * 

(b) Method of machining ; 

(c) 4 particular length ; 

(d) One method of lasting ; 

{e) Drafting on a particular machine ; 
may not be as satisfactory should one of th^ factors be changed. 

62. In connection with the inclination of the front of the leg the 
method of lasting the boot is a Very important consideration since it has 
so much influen(^ on the stretch of ihe upper, for the frcJht of the last 
has a slope and tl!e upper should fit tightly enough to prevent it gliding 
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down but when the upper is stretched in length so that A comes for- 
ward to C (fi*g. 23), then the apex of the angle AB will have to ’sink to 
the^pex of the a|]gle CD, before it, rests on the last, and assuming 
'there hasten n& alteration in the anjount laste(J down at the seat, 
then the effect would %e to^give a forward inclination to the top of the 
leg ; because of fhk it is usual to design the pattern with a forward in-i 



Fig. 24. 


clination for “«eats up ” method of lasting and with^a slightly backward 
inclination when the htjisting system of lasting is intended to be used. 

63. ft i^ usual to add to the bottom of the standard an amount 
which is referred to as the “ lasting allowance,” which makes provision 
for the thickness of the insole and also provides the surplus necessary 
for the particular method of attachment. 



Fig. 25. 


• The allowance required for stout material is greater t^an that 
required for lighter leather, the amounts varying as follows : — 
Handsewn, { inch to | inch ; 

Machine welted, inch* to § inch ; 

Blake sewn, inch to | inch ; 

Men’s heavy riveted, j inch. 

The systefc of standard construction that has been ^described will be 
found useful for men’s and children’s, as well as for women’s work, aa 
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is illustrated by figs. 24 and 25 ; there should be a difTereyce/however, 
in the character of each. Men’s work is rarely cut so high in the leg 
as women’s, and the girth measurements being gr^er even whenp me 
length measures ^e 'equal g^ves to the pattern a*heavin^s that is 
generally purposely avoided in women’s fo^wearT 



• CHAPTER VII. 

CUTTING THE PARTS. 

• 

U4. cutting the parts it is usual with a boot pattern to commence 

witAi ^he vamp — except in the case of a Derby, »or cyiarter-oVer v^'.mp 
— because its margin has such an influence on the appearance of the 
shoe. 

The depth of the vamp at the front is generally decided by fashion,, 
but when it is ^ery long there is difficulty in removing the boot from the 
last, while it is still mere difficult to insert the las*t again for channel 
closing 2in(^ bottom levelling ; besides this, it increases the task of 
putting the boot on the foot ; consequently the deep vamp should be 
avoided in boots for elderly persons, or those who do not find it easy 
to stoop. When the vamp is deep its edge will cross the metatarsal 
bones, and there being little flesh at this part the pressure of the keen 
edge may cause pain. the heel is raised the inclination of the 
metatarsal bones to the ground line is increased ; this will be provided 
for in the laet, but qnless the vamp has been accurately cut there may 
be so much contraction when the last is removed, that in wear the boot 
will be very uncomfortable ; therefore it is not advisable to design deep 
vamps for boots intended to have high heels, but with low. heels little 
discomfort should be experienced. The vamp may be described as of 
tiormal length when its front coincides with the joint position. 

65. The length of the wing of the vamp is important, as those will 
know who have had the misfortune to wear boots in which a seam came 
across the prominence of the fifth metatarsal bone. Behind this 
prominence the outline of the foot is formed principally by the peroneus 
brevis and peroneus tertius, and there being no bones immediately 
beneath the surface the pressure of a seam would cause no serious 
inconvenience, consequently if the bone referred to is avoided, the 
length of the wing becomes a question of appearance and expediency. 
Tlfe particular effect on the appearance must be decided by th# design 
of the other parts of the shoe ; buf convenience is more important, since 
the seam comes in the waist of the shoe where there is little strain in 
wear; the vamp, however,* requires the. best of the material and to 
increase the length of the wing is to increase the proportion of the shoe 
which must be cut from the best part and thus to increase the cost and 
also to reduce*the opportunity of u^ing the poorer part ^5 of the material 
where it would not be detrimental to^the quality of the shoe. 

/ ' ' 
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66. ^ Before discussing the other parts of the vamp, the* shape 
from Q* to A (fig. 16) must be considered ; as there is no seam dojfn 
the front oi the vamp it will be necessary to cut bot^wsides in one piice.- 
To design the pattern first draw^he line QA ; but jt will be ob^rved that 
at R and beyond .V it stands above the foj^e, and as all leather has 
•some stretch (it being comparatively easy to stretch if oter a prominence 
such as the* toe of a last) do not use ttie line QA but draw^ line 
QN which would be the position of the front line if th^ last was 
withouf a puff, then taking a positic^i fnidwai' between the two lines 
fti^aw a third line QP ; it is^of considerable importanc<^ to the laster 
which of these three lines Ts used when designing the varfip. If a 
straigltt edge be placed from A to L it ^^ill show a much deeper 
hollow afQjthan would a line from N to L, and this hollowness (A to L) 
enal^les fhe laster, to bring the upper to the last at this part wiy> fhe 
minimum difficulty ; but theft is also another consideration, that is, 

^ the excess amount of material which the laster must dispose of around 
^he toe. If a point is fixed where the side of the cap would come 


• D 



Fig, 26. 

— as S, fig. 26 — ancl the curve measured from that point past T to^ 
each of the three lines, it will be evident that the laster’s difficulty 
at the toe will be greatest if the vamp line is placed at A, while the 
middle line lessens the difficulty at the toe but increases it at the joints. 
By many pattern designers the laster’s difficulties are ignored in 
deference to what is considered a more important factor in the appear- 
ance of the finished boot. “ Draft ” in the made-up shoe is discussed 
in § 327 ; the pattern designer should assist the laster to secure it, he 
I therefore shortens the li^e from A to the counter-point and by this 
means ensures extra tension. When the first draft strain is put in at 
the toe iht upper may be light either at the top or along its bottom 
edge, but unless the upper is very evaily balanced it will not be equally 
tight at;, both places ; in the ideal upper the process of lasting should setup 
uniform tension over the whole of its surface, Stherwise uniform contraction 
will not take place, and without it the retaining of the forme of the last 
will be impossible, therefore any undue shortening of the front line is 
inadvisable. * • 

67. Sometimes other consider^itions influence the position of the 
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stances must be parallel to the line AB, and the width of must be 
two-thirds of EF — F being on the line DC produced. 

Fig. 2 8’ illustrates the method of cutting vamp^, so that the to* of 
one fits into the opening of ar^other. The line AB *s prodtfced to C, 
and .the toe of the pattern brought back, sc^that tDHE is the same as 
•BAF. The’ curve BF can then be sketched, allowir^^t to touch at H. 

Fig. 29 illustrates a method of cutting«Q circular ^mp by ge<^etry ; 
the vampT line. AB is produced to H ; the perpendicular diAance be- 



tween the wiuesi pan 01 me joint, D, and the line AH is trisected, 
and using one of the divisions as radius mark off C from B ; C th?n 
is the centre of the arc BE. Let F bf the point where the instep line 
cuts the edge of the forme, then to connect this to E find the perpendi- 
cular bisector of EF, on this \yll be the cdbtre of the circle of which 
the arc is a part ; to find the exact position draw a line from C which 
will determine the meeting point of the two curves BE and EF. Any 
shape wing can be obtained by altering the angle of CJ tcf AH. 

In designing the throat or front of the vamp, an attempt should be 
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made to emphasize the character of the last ; one with a square toe, 
for example, should have pronounced curves at H (figs. 24 ahd 27): 
the> effect of the ap^ularity being to give boldness and heaviness, con- 
sequentl)^'it is generally adopted for heavy class ‘wo^k, especially men’s ; 
in contrast to this the small opening which is nicely rounded harmonizes 
better with the nairow toe of a small fitting last (see § 84).’ 

68. A subject' which hac not received sufficient attention is the 
importance of avoiding an angle at the junction of the vamp alid 
quarter. A skilled last^r can mould to the last almost any upper, 
however faulty it may be, but whether it will retain the shape of the 
last when the latter has been withdrawn^and whether it will be com- 
fortable v^hen on the foot, w'ill to a large extent depend upon the 
upper itself. If the vamp is joined to the quarters with a sharp angle 
(made by AB and BN, fig. 28) this angle will not be lessened in the 
process of lasting, since the vamp seam prevents this part of the upper 
stretching, and the faster cannot permanently contract the fullness below 
the angle ; true he can bring it down on the last, but this sets up con- 
siderable tension and ^a relative amount of contraction takes place when 
the last is removed, brt it does not prevent the angle then reasserting 
itself to' the detriment of the appearance, and in wear the restriction 
across the vamp will always cause discomfort. If the angle cannot be 
otherwise avoided it will be better to straighten the front by adding in a 
little at B. 

69. The edge of the vamp may be left just as it is cut, or it may be 
“ turned in " ; the latter bejng the usual method wdien the material is 
thin, or not sufficiently solid to give a satisfactory result when left raw 
edged. Vamps cut from fabrics are either' “ turned in ’’ or bound (§ 74, 
style 6). The allowance for turning in is usually inch. 

70. The vamp outline being marked on the standard, the “ quarters,” 
“backs,” or “ back- quarters,” may now be cut; to do this place the 
standard on a sheet of paper, mark around it with an awl and prick 
through the position of the vamp ; then, removing the standard, with 
the aid of the vamp finish marking its position on the quarter pattern. 
Assuming that the stiffener has been provided for, it will only be neces- 
sary at the back to provide for the seam (§ 76) which will require 

inch for boxcalf; for glace kid; and inch for waxed 

kips ; the principles which determine the amount ail- as follows : — 

(fl) Tender material would break out with too meagre an allowance, 
hence the more nature the fibre has the Smaller will be the amount , 
required. 

^ {p) Stout or harsh leather will require larger closing threap, conse- 
quently a larger needle; and c the allowance must increase corre- 
spondingly. 

71. The amount which must be allpwed as a lap for the vamp will 
vary between { inch and inch, being determined by the following 
considerations : — 

(a) Tke^AuAness of the leather in the quarters. <■ To reduce the 
unevenness caused by the seam, the edge of the vampP should be skived, 
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as also the edge of the quarter, and the unevenness can th«n be feduced 
in proportion to the width of the scarf, but to produce uniform remits 
stout leather will require a wide* scarf than lightei% jyaterialj^and mnct 
a larger lap. 

•(^) Very light and soit leatner may oqjiy nave one row 01 stitcliing 
on the vamp and only a sufficient lap would then b 5 necessary to ensure 
a^ level surface for the feeding device dflring vamping; stout leathers, 
however* may have three rows, and the third row may not be close to 
the others, under such circumstances Uie^ap allowance must be increased. 
- . (<:) The difficulties of Jhe machinist must not be ignored, since 
where the lap is not sufficient for the pressure foot to haVe a level 
bearirtg satisfactory work is almost impossible. 

(d) Whpn the margin of the vamp is punched, a row of machining 
beij^g beyond thf punching, then for this also provision must be^n^de. 

72. The top edge of the Quarter may be cut straight, or to any fancy 

design. If the leather is sulhciently stout and firm that it can be left 
raw-edge, the design may be varied without much additional expense; 
but when the edge is turned in its shape may depend on the machine 
with which this operation is to be performed •(§ 169), but whatever 
method is used simplicity of design tends to minimize 4|ie expense 
both of cutting and closing : inch should be allowed for folding. 

The top of the booi may be bagged (§ 74), in which case if it is curved 

inch will bi rectuired, but if it is cut straight, as it usually is, then 
the allowance will depend upon the depth which the fold is intended to 
show inside. • 

The front of the quarter will be cut to the standard unless it is 
“bagged,” or “folded,” in cither case the alloAvance wt)uld be as 
already given. 

73. When “ paste fitting ” was the usual method in upper machining, 
the cutting pf the linings was considered unimportant, since the fitter 
corrected any defects, provided there was sufficient material. With^ 
modern methods, however, greater accuracy is necessary to economize 
both material and labour. 

The lining pattern is cut from the “standard pattern,” which should 
be marked as to whether provision has been made for the stiffener, 
since if this has been added it must now be deducted because the 
stiffener comes between the lining and the outsides. The lining should 
not be as large as the outsides, therefore for J inch fabric seam only inch 
t should be allowed at the top (N, fig. 29), and graduated to inch at 
the bottom ; this would ensure sufficient tension to prevent “ full liv- 
ings”. •From where the quarter terminates (B, fig. 29) to the end of 
the toe a fabric closing allowance will ^e necessary, but it is not unusual 
first to pivot the pattern at B, until at the toe (A) it is J inch lower 
than the vamp line ; the necessary alteration being made at the bottom 
outline ; the effect is to secure a smaller fitting lining in the forepart. 

Cotton and linen fabrics are generally used for the liijjpgs of boots 
for women and ctjildren ; they are usually supported at the edges where 
the eyelets will be by a leather facipg, the width being regulated by the 
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size eydet to Jbe used and the style of finishing the edge. Tne §ize of 
\the^ning may be reduced so that the facing only has a lap^of j inch. 

M the top of (hi boot the lining <may be finished off with either a 
cotton, sillf, or leather topband ; the last, should be ^he entire width of 
the top of the leg and be attached to the lining with a lap similar to the 
facing. When eifli 2 r silk, or cotton topbands are used the leather fac- 
ing shcruld be continued to the top for support ; the lining also beir^ 
, stronger tlian the silk, should be cut the^full height of the boot. Por 
the methods of treating edges see § 74. ^ 

The allowance for the back seam of the linings will depend upon 
the style adopted ; many of these are described in § 75 : the ordinary 
seam allowc^nce is ^ inch, but this may be reduced if a tape is | 5 ut to 
strengthen it ; with the lapped seam the allowance must be equal to 
hall' the amount of the finished lap ; a wide lap cailnot be recomfnended, 
because the back does not then sit so \/ell, the reason being that the 
edge JK, fig. 28, would be machined at LM although the line JK is so 
much shorter. 
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METHODS IN W?flCH EDGES MAY BE TREATEB. 

74. Tn'k edges of boots or shoes may be finished in either of the follow- 
ing stytes • 

(1) The outsides left ra^#edge, the lining (if of leather) being raw. 
edge also, a piping being sometimes inserted. 

(2) The outsides left raw edge, the lining being turned in. 

(3) The outsides turned in, the lining beings raw edge (if of leather). 

(4) The edges •“bagged,” i,e. the face of th» lining is put to the face 
of the outsides, the edges are then machined round, after whith the two 
pieces are opened out and another row of machining put round the 
edge, thus by keeping the fold flat it receives a finished appearance. 

(5) The c lges may be bound with either leather, leatherette, or 
galoon, the material being bent in the form of a letter U ; one edge 
would be on the outside and the other inside, but both edges are kept 
down by a single row of machining. 

(6) A binding material such as leather, galqpn or v^ilvet may be 
closed to the edge of the cover and then the loose flap turned back ; 
in this style the face of the binding material would be laid on the face 
of the covQr for the operation of machining it to the quarter ; the flap 
which is turned o^er on the lining would be hvld down with another 
row of macliining. 

(7) The previous method maybe varied by putting the turned-back 
flap between the leather lining or facing and the outsides. 

75. Styles in which linings are joined at the back seam, 

(1) Closed, then opened out and rubbed down to make them lie 

flat. 

(2) The same as (i) only strengthened with a tape put on the side 
which comes next to th^ foot. Sometimes a leather backstrap is used 
instead of a tape. 

(3) 1^ lapped seam strengthened with a tape which comes next to 
the foot (see fig. 30). C and E represent the two linings which are 
lapped at D, AB is the tape and F, G the two rows of stitching, both 
linings being caught at F but pnly one at (3r. 

(4) In fig. 31, H and J represent the two linings which are lapped 
at P, KL is the tape and M, N and 0 the three row^f machining, 
only the centre* row passes through both linings; onlyf^ inch lap is 
required. 
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(5) 'In % 32 Q and R represent the linings, R being foldedrat V ; 
ST JS the tape which in this style does not come next to the foot ; V W 
are ^he t\^o rows# of machining, the 5 »pace between them being about 

• '76. in which the thick scam can be finished. 

(1) Closed, tneji opened and rubfecd down ; only suitable for light 

flexiblef leathers. . * 

(2) As (i) with a tape at the back anil a row of stitching or^ either 
side as in fig. 33 ; Z being the tapfc and XY the two rows of stitching ; 
this style is used when the leather is too hi^.r^'ih for the previous method 
it also strengthens the seapi as the tape takes part of the strain which 
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Fig. 30. Fig. 31. 


otherwise wouli be borne only by the row of dosing ; the stitching is 
often added for ornamentation. 

(3) The closing being done with the flesh sides of the leather put 
together, the seam is therefore raised on the outside and must be covered 
with an outside leather backstrap (see § 189). 

(4) Machined edge to edge with cross-stitch machine, and finished 
with an outside backstrap ; this is an excellent method for stout leathers. 

(5) Closed as No. 1, a thin piei'c of leather being placed between 
the two bacl^s ; when opened out this is trimmed off with a welt plough, 
then damped and “ set ” with a welt iron ; this method is used for stout 
or harsh leathers which when opened out as in No. i would expose the 
stitching, the latter being now hidden and protected by the welting. 



(6) One edge lapped over the other ; useful for stout or harsh leather, 
also for economy, since only one operation isjiecessary if a twin needle 
machine is used. 


77. Three' details are important when designing the Derby pattern, 
(i) The vamp must not be so deep that it is difficult to put the boot 
on the foot. ‘ 


(2) The tabs must not come so far forward that they cause discom- 
fort when the fobt is flexed. < 


(3) The seam should not come on the prominence of the fifth meta- 
tarsal, the foot often being very tender at this place. 

If the end of the tab coincides* with the joint line [1 should be satis- 
factory, but it may not extend beyond the instep position — as in a 
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Blucher; fashion decides its width, its shape, and its pjpsitioii; the 
first varies with the material and character, as stout material requir^a 
wider tab and the effect is in harmony with strengtij\^ It may be Wir, 
five or six twelfths the widtl^ of that part of the pattern. • 

The cutting of the vamp is more important than that of the quarters, 
• and the first consideration should be, not the difficfilrtes of the laster, 
byt the cy)p^arance and comfort of the finished bool!’, for these ^11 not 
be satisfactory if the vamp joins the quarters at a sharp angl^at B, fig. 
34 ; therefore if on account of the siiape of tfie last this angle cannot 
Otherwise be avoided, then the^vamp should be “ blocked ” or “ crimped,” 



which operation makes for economy, since it affects not only the appear- 
ance of the finished artfcle but also saves much labour in the lasting 
and treeing rooms ; the dotted line indicates the lapping of the quarters 
on th%vamp, the allowance being as in § 71. • 

The tongue may be cut in any of the following ways : — 

(1) Similar in shape to the tongue of an ordinary Balmoral. 

(2) Full bellows, or wate^-tight tongue to the top^f the leg. 

(3) Half water-tight tongue; this is only attached to the side of 
the quarter up to a point just beyond the instep ; it may be put in just 
as it is cut from the flat material or, it may be previously^locked. 

(4) Sometimes the tongue is cut with a seam down its centre, the 
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seam being 90vered and strengthened with a neat strap ; material that 
is small in size can often be utilized in this way. 

' ^he tongue is ^/tached to the vanep by one or two rows of stitching, 
being eitifer laid on top or underneath thf vamp ; *che^;latter is considered 
the neater way, but as it istnecessary to slit the tongue to ftt it into the 
corner C, fig. 34, ‘it cannof be considered quite as satisfactory as the' 
other i;nethod in wViich slitting is unnecessary. ' ^ ^ 

If the tongue is cut with a seam do6vn its centre the curve at the 
throat should be less thap thattof*.the standard pattern, otherwisJ; it will 
be too full at its edges. At G, fig. 54, the tongue should stand ba^k! 
about ij ifiCh. 

For cutting the half wkter-tight tongjie the desired shape sho'uld be 
sketched on the standard as in fig. 54; the folded edge qf a piece of 
paper being then placed underneath the pattern 'f.s at,AB, the*line,CD 
can be pricked through also as far as E ; the pattern being now rotated 
about B the top is turned until more of the outline between B and G 
coincides with the folded edge of the paper enabling more of the line, 
from E to F to^ be pricked through ; this method must be continued 
until G is reached ; at CD the paper is folded and H] marked; the 
amount ^hich will be required will depend upon the width of the facing 
since the ro*w of machining on this must catch the edge of the tongue ; 
in fig. 53 the folds are shown by dotted lines. 

The linings are generally cut in sections, since the vamp and quarter 
cannot easily be cut in one piece ; when the quarters are of leather, 
the vamp and vamp lining may be cut the same size ; in machining, 
the vamp lining would be fitted between the quarter and quarter lining. 
Leather van?p liningj; may be joined down the centre, but fabric would 
not. 

78. With button boots it is usual to make the opening of the front 
or “ cue ” of the vamp a little wider than for a lace boot, otherwise it 
would look cramped where the button-piece ended*; the inside quarter 
•-{pattern must have a seam allowed (§ 70) for attaching the button-piece, 
but the outside quarter may with advantage be cut smaller than the 
standard pattern, the amount being graduated from nothing at the bottom 
to inch at the top. 

Tke button piece must not be cut the same shape as the inside quarter, 
because it is so liable to stretch both in machining an& in making, that 
instead of fitting close to the side of the leg its edge would stand off 
in flutes ; it is therefore desirable that the ofltside edge be shortened, 
and since the difference between the length of the two edges AB and 
CD, fig. 35, will be in proportion to the sharpness of the angle at E, it 
will follow that if the button piece is made with less curve, the two lines 
will be nearer alike in length and the desired result be obtained ; using 
the inside quarter pattern on* which the sej^m has been allowed, the front 
line from E to B can be marked, then pivoting the pattern at E, A can 
be brought about g inch below H. At EF and BD the pattern must be 
wide enough ffiat the button-holes ^re not too near its edge or too close 
to the seam ; apart from this the width is decided by taste and fashion. ; 
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The line CFD may be varied in shape as in figs. 35, 36^37, 3^ ; the 
design being selected according to the character of the boot and die 
method 0/ machining. For m«n’s work fig. 35% is always usedfits 
edge can be finisl^d’in style^(i), (2), (3) or 74. 36 may 

be finished •in styles (i), (2), (3), or pip^ ; fig. 37 in styles (i), (2) 
• or (3) ; fig. 38 is generally bagged. The allowance*ai^ the edge CFDB 
niust be decided by the metho 3 selected. ButtcA-piece linings are 
often cut in two sections, as tliis is economical and not detrimtfUtal either 
to app(^rance or utility ; at the edge CFOB tbe allowance required will 
^tpend upon the style of finjsh, but the amount necessary at AEB must 
be decided by the method of attaching the button-piece linilig to the 
lining ^f the boot (§ 188). . * • 

79. The designing of the French or waved back golosh may be left 
almost entirely tq tast«, although on two points certain principles ‘jfiofild 
not be ignored. If at the Wdck the golosh is too low, the seam will 
^ come at the part where the back curve is most convex, thereby adversely 
^fleeting the appearance, but the golosh being too high causes the seam 
to come just where the back changes its shape vilb thq movements of 
the foot, and this strain on the seam soon weillcens it ; J inch above 
the counter-point gives .satisfactory results. The height o^ tfie golosh 
at the side, and the relation of its curves to those of the vamp need 
studying for appearance ; where the golosh meets the vamp the curves 
FE and FK, fig. 29, should be symmetrical about the line FJ which is 
perpendicular to the pitch line, and if the vamp has a long wing with a 
flatness at E, the golosh having a similar fatness at M, a line drawn 
from one flat i)lace to the other should be parallel to the pitch line. 

Whole goloshes cut to inter-lock must not be* deeper at the back 
than AE, fig, 24 (see § 67). 



CHAPTER IX. 

*• 

SHOE PATTERNS. 

..IV .^v tion of shoe standards the following principles are 

inH^ojtant : — 

[a) The uppers should fit as closely a^ possible around the top. 

(d) Provision should he made for probable stretch during manufac- 
ture. t 

The last-nviker he^ps to make the shoe hi the foot by thinning the 
quarters of the last and increasing the curve of the b*ack, thus shortening 
the line‘s CJ*", fig. ii. The pattern-cutter with a similar design after 
cutting the mean forme in the usual way, reduces its size at F, hg. ii, 
thus further shortening the line CF ; a greater tension is therefore set 
up around the top, the object being that in the process of lasting more 
of the stretch in this part shall be taken out. If however the pattern- 
cutter sets up too much tension, the contraction will be so great when 
the last is removed that the upper will curl inwards and the foot will 
not be able to fit back into the heel of the shoe at H ; another very 
serious result being that the strain considerably weakens the back seam. 

8 1. The design of the top of the shoe cannot be left entirely to 
taste, since its height at the front is limited by the alteration. in the shape 
of the foot at the throat, when it is flexed on the'leg. If the position 
of the heel line is located by the rules already given, then a line drawn 
at 5° less will, by crossing the outline of the forme, indicate the limit 
in height for the front of the shoe. The height at the side is governed 
by the height and position of the outer ankle, the lowest part of which 
would be at that part of the top of the shoe which is cut by the per- 
pendicular erected from the centre of the heel line, as CD, fig. 26 ; 
this will not always be at the same distance from B, since the amount 
decreases as the heel is raised and is greatest when there is no heel. 
The height of the finished shoe at J should not be more than 2 J inches 
for women’s and 2 J inches for men’s (measured perpendicularlj^to GH), 
otherwise the ankle will be chafed by the sides of the shoe which in 
turn will be considerably stretched in the quarters by the protruding 
outer ankle. * • 

At the back the depth is affected by the alteration in shape of the 
back of the when the foot is either extended or flexed in the action 
of walking. The effect of the sh©e being too deep ^ill depend upon 
the flexibility of the upper ; if it i| stiff at the back the shoe will b^ 
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forced off the foot with the contraction of the calf musoJe, and the 
friction set up will adversely affect the hose ; but if the material is soft 
the back of the shoe will yield a«d a crease will ke, formed ; ^ ii<irch 
above the counter-p(^nt‘should b|; ample for men’s and women’s •although 
in many instances f inch is allowed. • 

• 82. The hollowness of the curve at M, fig. 26, is tmtirely a question 

of J;aste since* it is not affected by the mctvenients of the foot, bj^t the 
shape at k and L may depend upon the method of machinidg. The 
top of tfte shoe may be finished in eitlier»of tht* following ways ; — 

•*(i) When a leather quarter-lining is used, the covers or outsides 
being raw edge may be fastened to the lining with a row of iflachining 
around*tl^e edge which would then be trimmtfd S(]uare ; a piping, how- 
ever, is sometimes inserted. 

(^) The covei^ may be raw edge, the lining — either linen or le^tlfer 
— having its edge folded, or tiftned in. 

, (3) The lining — when leather — may be raw edge, and the cover 

folded. 

(4) The top ma^ be bagged, using either a ^ibric 01; leather lining, 
in which case the shape of the top would be designed as at L, fig. 26 ; 
if the curve at M is flattened, less difficulty will be experienced in 
bagging. 

(5) The lining being either leather or fabric, the top may be bagged 

from K a’^ound to K, the front from K to the vamp being folded. 
The front in this instance is always designed as at K, a leather facing 
or leather lining being necessary. • 

(6) The tops of canvas shoes and ward shoes are often bound with 
galoon which the machine evenly shapes 10 the fcjrm of a*U, the two 
edges of which are kept down with a single row of machining. 

(7) A binding material such as leather, galoon, velvet or fur nfiay 
bf’ closed to. the ed^ of the cover and then the loose flap turned back 
as with a folded edge ; in this case the face of the binding material 
would be laid on the face of the cover for the operation of machining it 
to the quarter. The edge of the flap which is turned over may after- 
wards be kept in position by one of the following methods : — 

(a) By “ felling ” it down to the quarter-lining. 

(^) By placin^around the edge another row of machining which will 
pass through the edge of the turned-back flap. 

(c) When a leather lining is used, the edge of the flap may be 
turned in between the lining and the cover, the result being a lighter 
and neater appearance. ^ 

(8) ^Sometimes the tops of canvas shoes are folded twice, this is 
known as “rolling”. The necessai^ allowances for the top of the 
quarter pattern will be as in § 73. 

83. It is usual to line that quarters of*shoes with leather; this is 
partly for appearance, since a delicately tinted lining gives to the shoe 
an effect which cannot otherwise be obtained, but even if this is ignored 
the amount of faction which usuall^i takes place at the neel makes a 
good heel lining indispensable. T^e linings are generally joined at the 
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back-^althgugh it is admitted that to have two closed seams together 
is very undesirable, especially considering the great strain at this place. 
S^etimes linings <ire cut so that a «eam at the back is avoided ; this, 
however*cannot always be recommended, since’if <^e lining is cut large 
. enough to fit back af W, fi^. 26, it will be too large at H*, while if BH 
is connected with •a straight line, the tension set up at W during thtf 
process of lasting Vill be foltowed by relative contraction ‘when the [ast 
is withdrawn ; this causes the lining to« spring away from the stiffener 
unless a very good adhesive ^a» been used and the shoe allbwed to 
remain on the last until the lining is secujely fixed ; linings should pdt 
be cut irf this way when there is much curvature at the back of the last. 

If thedining is of leather only a clo!iing seam will be required at the 
back, but the lining around the top must be less than the outsides by 
aboq^ inch, according to the nature of the lining apd of tb^ outsides, 
while at the bottom of the back it shoulU be | inch smaller, otherwise 
it will be difficult to ensure dear fitting linings. A similar method 
should be adopted with fabrics. 

The vamps ^te geperally lined with a fabric. It is important that 
the leather quarter lining should make a separate leather facing un- 
necessa^,^but the quarter lining should not be joined to the vamp 
lining where the quarter i^ joined to the vamp, since the two seams 
coming at the same place may cause discomfort ; in fig. 43 the dotted 
line AB is the edge of the quarter, the solid line indicates the position 
of the vamp, and CD the edge of the leather quarter lining. When 
fabrics are used for vamp linings it is usual to avoid a seam down the 
front, but if the leather quarter lining is cut much shorter than the 
outsides, tke vamp lining would have to be joined to the quarter lining 
before attaching the latter to the outsides, in which circumstance a 
seam down the centre of the vamp could not easily be avoided. 

The warp threads should be in the direction of the length of the 
shoe ; sometimes, however, they are cut on the cross or “ bias ” — with 
the threads running diagonally ; the only argument which can be 
advanced in favour of this is that the laster can with greater ease bring 
the material to the last ; this must be conceded, but the disadvantages 
outweigh this, since it is so well known that material cut in this way 
will not retain its shape but yields in the direction of greatest strain, 
therefore in wear such boots would quickly lose their shape. 

84. The successful cutting of “Court" and “bar” shoes is not 
difficult if the lasts are correct, but if they are defective satisfactory 
results cannot reasonably be expected. For the Court shoe to cling to 
the foot the bottom of the last from the joint to the heel enust be 
similar in shape to the corresponding part of the foot when it is support- 
ing the weight of the body (§ 24) ; should it be otherwise the foot will 
quickly make the shoe thi^ shape and 4he result will be that its sides 
will gape — />., stand away from the foot. 

Writers mve different methods for designing the Court shoe, but the 
reason is not far to seek, since laste differ so much th^ a system which 
produces excellent results under ope set of conditions may be un-. 
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satisfactory when the conditions are varied. One method is shown in 
fig. 40 : AB is the folded edge of the paper ; AC the depth of th^ 
front — generally J of the last length ; CD (perpendi^i^lar to AB) eqiuts 
half the width of th(?s last from tl;ie edge on one side to the edge on the 
other; the position of the length of the patt^^rn ishmarked on AB as at 
^5 ; having trisected CD, from its first division — F— ^df>aw a line to E ; 
let^FH bisect* the angle CFE ; wh^re FH cuts CE wi\l be the cen,tre of 
the arc for the front. If it is desired to make the front more angular in 
shape tlfe centre may be taken nearer J*} fig. •jq, and a smaller radius 
ifsgd. 



Fig. 39 shows the Court shoe cut to a last where the result obtained 
by the previous method would not be so satisfactory since the toe of the 
pattern if raised to tlie line AB would cause such an excess of material 
around the feather that the lasteFs work would be made very difficult. 
Having cut the forme and drawn the lines ^CD and CF, find J by the 
previous method and connect it with B, the desired height of the shoe 
at the back. Economy cannot be entirely ignored, and §ince many 
Court shape shoes are cut from fabrics the effect of both methods should 
be considered. The pattern produced as in fig. 40 causes the minimum 



of waste as is seen by figf 42 ; but fig. 39 causes the opening of the 
quarters at AB, fig. 42, to be greater, the waste being thereby increased. 
The paltern is often cut with a seam at the side, in which case t^e 
tension at the top can be effectively increased by cutting away ^ inch 
at CD, fig. 41. When the quarters are lined with leather, it should 
extend as far forward as the (gening at tlfe front, otherwise it would 
not cover enough of the inside of the shoe to ensure a pleasing ap- 
pearance. 

85. The Albert, or tab slipper is^a development of tHI Court shoe. 
To obtain satisfactory results the forme should first be cut ; this has not 
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always been done, but the great improvement in slipper lasts in recent 
vears necessitates an alteration in the method of cutting the pattern, 
fusing the formf, now mark the height of the shoe at the back (§ 8i), 
this gives point A, fig. 48 ; from A with^^the heehm^sure as radius mark 
the point B where ft cut^ the edge of the forme and draw the line 
CBl) ; let E be»the toe of the forme, then one-fourth of EB marked off 
abov(^B will indi^lc the depth of the tab ; let HF be perpendicular to 
CD, and t trisected, then from the first division the line HA'is drawn, 




the shape HLI) can be sketched in and from D the line JK can be 
drawn perpendicular to CD; if the seam is made as in fig. 41 it will 
help considerably to make the top of the shoe fit closely. Unless a 
stiffener allowance is added a little reduction should be made at A 
otherwise the shoe will be too full around the lop. 

The only way to machine this shape slipper is to bind it, unless the 
uppers are both light and .soft — some felts for example — w^hich may be 
bagged. ^ 



As the line CD is so much above the fowie at M a corresponding 
reduction may be made at N. The principle involved can often be 
applied. ^ 

86. The cutting of bar shoes affords the pattern cutter an excellent 
opportunity for the development of original designs ; most of the guiding 
principles have already beeij referred to, for example : — 

{a) The designing of the vamp. * 

(^) The height of the shoe at the back (§ 81). 

(f) The height under the ankle (§ 81), 

{d) The height at the throat (^^81). 
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Between the vamp and the throat there may be one bar, or several, 
but the principles to be observed are the same ; the direction of the 
bar should be that of the in^ftep line, the paper being; folded over at ^ 
outline of the forme ; with the intention of tightenifl^ the sl^e, either 
at th.e front gr around the quarters, the an^e at which the bars are cut 
*may be altered, but any deviation from the angle naipe^ will only result 
in tightening. one at the expense of the otljer. / 

• The position for the buttops in a bar shoe is left to fashign ^hd to 
tlie judgment of the pattern cutter, ther^ are no inflexible rules which 
jnust be observed, hence the great vanety of (fesign ; for a guide, how- 
ever, draw a perpendicular tO«the vamp line at the position dgcided on 
for its^ depth; the perpendicular (without ihe lasting allowance) is 
trisected"as for a Court shoe, and a line drawn to the top of tfie back as 
AB, fig.^2 ; the shoe may be designed with the buttons on this liye. 
The*front can be*obtained as *n fig. 39. If it is desired for econofny to 
reduce the length of the bars, a line for the buttons may be obtained by 
• trisecting the instep line and connecting the first division with point A, 

V 52- 

There are many* ways by which the quarters jiay be attached to the 
vamps. They may be laid on the vamp, in which case ^hey are 
generally joined at the centre of the vamp, the scam being covered with 
an ornament. The edge of the (juarter which overlaps the vamp may 
be left raw-f^dge, or be turned in and may be cut plain or with fancy 
design. 

If the vamp is laid on the quarters, these may be joined at the 
centre as already described, or the vamp may lap over the quarters as 
shown in fig. 52, the edge being either straight or of fancy design; 
preferably at C the angle should be nearly, if not qftite, squa*re. 

87. Three things are interdependent in bar shoes : — 

{a) The character of the particular design. 

(T) The material to be used for the lining. 

(r) The method of machining. 

Bound edges. With a few exceptions any design, with any material 
in the lining, can be machined with bound edges, but it is advisable that 
leather should be used for the lining where the button-holes will be. 

Bagging. Many fancy designs, with any material in the lining, can 
be bagged, provided that it is possible at all places to add the necessary 
. allowance for bagging, and to turn them satisfactorily ; but where the 
button-holes are to be it i# advisable that the lining should be supported 
with leather. 

Beading. The outside may be beaded if there is room to add tfce 
necessary allowance, under which circumstances a leather lining would 
be used for»t least that part of the lining next to the beaded edge. 

Beaded linings. The linings may be tur^ped in and the outsides be 
raw-edge, provided that it is possible to add the necessary allowance; 
either leather or fabric may then be used. 

Raw -edge. A^ben the design is such that it is not poisible to add 
the necessary allowance either for ttirning in, or bagging, then (apart 
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from binding) the only method of machining possible is raw-edge, and 
a leather lining will be necessary but a piping may be inserted. 

^88. Whole-cut ^^shoes can be economically ftom fabrics, 

but the eaethod df machining must be decided before attempting the 


F 



Fig. 44. 

II 

pattern ; it being customary to use a fabrlfc for the lining, the top of the 
shoe from A around B to A, fig. 44, must either be bagged or bound , 
(for machining see § 192). If it is to be the former there must be an, 
allowance of gibout inch according to the material. To produce 



Fig. 45. 


a pattern like fig. 45 cut the shoe standard to the desired shape 'at 
DAB, fig. 44 ; now draw a line CB and putting the back of the pattern 
below it an amount equal to the intended machining allowance, let the 
front cross the line where the facing is to be, as at D ; the part of the 
pattern BGE can now be marked around, then rotating the pattern 
about D bring the toe to the line CB and finish 



Fro. 46. 


tracing the forepart. If the last is suitable for 
this style of shoe it ougfet not to be necessary to 
rotate the pattern about D. Fabrics often require 
a stiffener allowance. By folding the p^per at 
CB, the pattern as fig. 45' can be cut out; the 
facing can now be designed, it must coglfe below the 


dotted line DA, fig. 44, ^ar enough that it has a firm hold; both 
facings are cut in one piece as shown at fig. 46, and since the lining 
does not come above the line DA, fig. 44, it will be necessary to use 


a leather insijie facing which must be at least | incK. larger than the 
outside facing to ensure it beirfg caught when thffe top facing is 
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machined. If the shoe is of leather, the facing may put under- 
neath, in which case a plaur or fancy design may be cut as shown 
fig. 45 ; whTen the shoe is cm frona glac6 kid this paft^js often beade4f. 

Should the faci^gs'be put ijnderneath they need not be #ut whole, 
since there will not be the probability of splitting ^he whole-cut front. 



CHAPTER X. 


BOTTOMING PATTERNS. 

89. The pattern-cutter is generally required to cut patterns for the 
different pieces used in bottoming the boots ; this is generally co/isidered 
less difficult than designing the patterns for the uppers, because all the 
pieces (except the “ stiffeners " and insoles) are finally shaped by the 
finisher after the boots are made. The uses of the stiffener are given 
in ^ 265, also the considerations as to its height and length, but the 
method of cutting it is important, for the same rules do not always 
apply since the shape is affected by the method of lasting. In wear 
the edge of the stiffener is very liable to stretch, especially if the leather 
is inferior ; with the object of reducing this tendency and to cause the 
stiffener to fit close to the sides of the last, a good workman when 
lasting by hand (if using a leather stiffener) before tacking down its 
corners gives them a pull in the direction of the toe and then down 
towards the insole ; the result being that the shape of the stiffener is 
changed from that of the solid line to the dotted line AB, fig. 47 ; but 

when work is lasted by, or in conjunc- 
tion with, machinery the pulling up 
of the corners of the stiffener is often 
omitted, and provision for it must 
not be made, hence they should be 
cut as the dotted line. In moulding 
stiffeners by machine the first grip of 
the moulds is at the part which projects most, as at H, fig. 11, and 
instead of the top edge being strained, as in hand lasting, the fullness is 
now compressed or with some materials apparently* crimped in ; con- 
sequently if the pattern is sprung at the corners, when moulded it 
will not sufficiently lap over the insole foi- satisfactory results. In 
Court shoe lasts where the waist is so straight from E to D, fig. ii, it 
may be necessary to cut the bottom line as in CD, fig. 47. 

90. Insoles should be cut to shape of the last around tte fore- 
part and the seat, also at the waist if the shape is defineJpn the last, 
otherwise this part must be designed. To obtain the sha* of the last 
select a paper that is fairly strong, ye^ thin and with an absorbent 
* surface ; this should be shaped a little larger than the last to which it 
must afterw^'ds be attached by drawing g^ns or tingles, using either 
leather or paper washers to redu?:e the probability of the paper being 
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torn. Ht is generally considered advisable to avoid any twisting of the 
paper, although in lasts tte are hollowed very much under the in^p 
at the insfde waist, but nor in a limilar manner at^h^ outside, the paper 
should be first placed "in position at the waist and then smootfled towards 
the ends of- the last — toe and heel ; this if not always done, but should 
be, because after having been cojrectly moulded thd tiTsole, even though 
^f harsh material, would fit down in the'waist of me last mucW better 
and thereby considerably les^n the difficulty of the laster af this place. . 
When*the paper has been fastened •tcf the lUst, pass the palm of the 
Ij^nd carefully over its edg^^n such a manner that the outline is marked 
on the paper (there is generally enough natural grease in thi hand for 
this) i'the paper can now be removed from file last and the*pattern cut 
out and tested. When the waist has to be sketched in, it should be 
very Ccfl'elully d^^ne, •since the shape of the finished shoe so Jai^ely 
depends on the insole. Measured from the back, the seat position is* 
at J of the standard length of the last and should be the widest part , of 
the heel, the length of which should be | of the .standard last length ; 

the most hollow part of the waist on either aide shoiild be midway 

• • 



between the corner of the heel and the joint. Nn scale can be given 
lor the relative hollbwness of the outside and inside waist, since although 
in feet the shape of the outside probably varies but little yet the arch at 
the inside varies considerably and consequently so does the hollowness 
of the insole ; but as the arch of the foot becomes more and more 
defective the person will require a lower heel, which results in a larger 
proportion of the weight of the body being sustained by the back part 
of the foot, hencefthe waist of the insole should then be broader. 

The shape of the toe of the last and the width of the waist should 
be in harmony ; we generally associate a narrow waist with a narrow 
toe and a wider waist with a broad toe, it would not however be con- 
trary tc^ any fundamental principles if it were otherwise, although pos- 
sibly not i^eeping with what the eyt has been trained to approve. It 
is differeni^pth the influence of the class of work, since light substance 
work may be made with either^a broad or nlirrow waist, but heavy goods 
must not be made with a narrow waist, for it would not be sufficiently^ 
strong to keep the boot in its shape. 

There are also certaih^^tures .which are characteristic of men’s 
work as distinct*from women’s ; the former usually has a broader toe 
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upper f there will be. some reduction in width during* finisliing but 
there is no welt to be provided for. y 

Ai th£ hack of the heel, moreVill be required at it^ sides, be- 
cause of the sean)#, and when«a middle sole is qped this necessitates a 
little extra length in the sole. / 

Allowances which have beei^ found satisfactory^re indicated in figs. 
^9 an(i,5o/the latter being stitched to heel. • 

In rneils ivork rules simil&r to those for women’s work* hold good . 
for Blake sewn, rivet, or screw attachments, ftccept that there is usually 
kss difference between thev^v^idth of the forepart and the wa^st. 

There should be a definite attempt to develop artistic shapes in 
sole ^tterns ; the curves should be tastefully designed ^nd in each 
sole shape all its curves should harmonize ; the importance of this may 
so®n bi demonstratad by taking a sole shape that appears faultfess ; 
now slightly alter one of its curves, and the whole shape will appear as* 
a discord if the altered curve does not harmonize with the others. 

The distinctive character of men’s and women’s patterns should also 
be maintained ; ev^n those outside the industry «n looking at figs. 49 and 
50 could easily recognize both types ; we sometimes see wo^ which is 
praiseworthy in many of its details, yet spoilt by the design of its sole 
shape — a fault which is more conspicuous in men’s than women’s work. 

The curves of ladies’ work should be refined, but in men’s work 
pronounced. The design of the former should suggest lightness, but the 
latter solidity. The one should convey the impression of daintiness, the 
other fitness for service, the straightness of the outside waist always 
being more pronounced. 

When boots have some portion of the edges stitched, Whether it be 
only the foieparts or also one or both sides of the waist, then the 
necessary allowance must be added ; to give figures for this would be 
useless, since the ^mounts which have proved sufficient for satisfactory 
results under one set of conditions may not be so when any of the 
conditions are changed. 

With sewrounds the methods of making are so many and so much 
depends upon the width of the channel, in addition to which the styles 
of finishing the edge vary so much that experiment with these may 
also be unavoidajjle. 

When designing sole shapes there are some general principles which 
should not be overlookejj. 

Utility is most important since the manufacture of goods lacking 
in such an essential feature cannot be considered satisfactory the 
welt should be wide enough on strong work to afford a sufficient pro- 
tection foEj|he upper, and the waist should not be so narrow that the 
efficiency m the boot is impaired. It is generally possible to com- 
bine appearance and utility, ifithout in any degree adversely affecting 
the latter, and considering the importance of the former from a selling 
point, there cannot be any excuse for its neglect. BusiEi^^ss considera- 
tions require thjt economy shall be duly considered, especially when 
neither of the other two points sujfer in consequence. In chapter xxiii. 
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the usual systems of placing sole patterns may be studied, and before 
fin«|Jy adopting any pattern it should be tested, since often it may be 
improved v^ith a vk*vv to economy, particularly at the sides of the seat, 
and the swell of the joints. 

92. Middle-soles. _ The d(i)ject of these is considered in § 270 ; when 
cutting the patterns ^the following details should not be overlooked. 

[d] They should be at least inch wider than the sole pattern be* 
cause it is not at all uncommon for the leather to shrink somewhat after 
it is cut, and should the pattern be only the exact size of the sole then 
the leather, ^fter shrinking would be too suiall to be usable, which it. 
the smallest size may result,^ in serious loss; besides this, the edge of 
the leather cut with some knives is often not 'quite square, and if no 
margin had been allowed the finisher would be obliged to redpce the 
size ofvhe sole before he could make a sati.sfactory edge ; but apart from 
this it is not economical to cut them the exact size of the sole, since this 




would necessitate such accurate attaching that the time occupied would 
incur a greater loss than the value of the material saved. 

(^) The length of the middle-sole .should be varied according to 
the height of heel (§ 25) ; it is the better plan to stand the last on the 
board and raise the heel to its position in the finished boot, then it 
would not be difficult to mark on the last how far back the forepart 
should extend l/ia/ Iasi; when they are left too long material is 
wasted, and the finisher has unnecessary work. 

(c) The angle at which the middle-sole should terminate is not uni- 
form for all lasts, it approaches nearest to an angle of 90° to the line of 
muscular action (§ 16) in boots designed to carry high heels, the angle 
increasing as the heel is lowered. The cost of the material shcwld be 
considered, for if the pattern is larger than it need be then ^e value of 
that amount is wasted. 

93. Skeleton middle-soles are used iw heavy work to compensate 
for the reduction of substance resulting from the compression of the 
edge by the^ i]^thod of attachment ; fig. 51 illustrates the method of 
cutting. The pattern should be designed as described Jor an ordinary 
middle-sole ; having marked round t^e desired width of the skeleton, 
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cut out tl centre, thus obtaining the shape ABEJHDCF. * Trace 
this pattern, round on a sheet of paper, except from DE to HJ. If tYJb 
edge FC is turned round so th^ F falls on C, the* same portion "as 
before can then be. traced as at«FCDH. It will Ije observed^ that AK 
stands away .from AB, hence rotate the pattern about A until KA fits 
on AB ; now trace the outside of^he sole to complete* flie shape. Next 
replace the jmttern on ABEJ and rotate It about if, fitting DH Reside 
the alrt^ady completed shape ; hhe pair may now be finished ^y tracing 
the portion EJ and joining CF. The ^ect 6 f designing the pattern 
as* described is to econom’^e material, since the skeleton is not as 
wide across as the middle-sole would be ; ij will be noticecf that they 
are bofK for the same foot. * • 

94. The cutting of patterns for lifts is not difficult, yet it should 
be ’s^sry carefully don^ since jlie same patterns will be used so «n^hy 
times that even a very slight amount in excess of what is absolutely 




p cessary might in one week represent a considerable sum. Heels on 
women’s work vary so much in shape that it is advisable to have a 
heel built (the largest size to be used) similar in shape to the 
general pattern ; after being finished this can be taken to pieces, since 
it will be a guide for the length, the width, and the shape of the back ; 
take the largest and smallest sizes and add a working allowance of yV 
inch all around ; the intermediate sizes can be obtained by the com- 
parative method oT grading, the space between the two patterns being 
divided by the proportional dividers or by a tool which can be con- 
structed as follows : Draw a line of any convenient length, at one end 
erect a perpendicular and mark off as many equal spaces as there will 
be betv^jen the set; the tool being completed as in fig. 55 ; the side of 
this tool wljich has the dividing lines %narked on it is placed downward 
and folded back at the place where it corresponds in width to the 
space between the two patterni, marks beirf^ made at the lines* as shown 
fig- 551 the illustration shows how the full set can be obtained by 
letting the outlines pass through these marks. ^ 

95. By the method just described any set of patterns can oe produced, 
but it has this disadvantage that jt is necessary to have two patterns 
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— preferably, the extremes in size — before the system can be adopted ; 
V^'jcourse is therefore had to what is known as the geometric method of 
grading as illustrated in fig. 56 ; the*principle of the method is that of 
^ Euclid VL 2 (see post, Appendix II, fig. 

<5^ ii), from which it is evident that if it is 
desired ^o describe another triangle similar' 
'in shape to ACH, but in which Ap will ,be 
lengthened to AB, it will only be necessary 
t6 produce AH until it could be cut by a 
line drawn parallel to CH from B, as BE. 
The accuracy of this can be established by 
arithmetic since if AC equals 8 inj'hes, and 
AH equals 6 inches, it being required to 
lengthen AC to 12* inches (AB),*ancLAH 
in the sam^ proportion; then as AC (8 
Fig. 55. inches) is to AB (1 2 inches) so is AH , 

(6 inches) to AF (9 inches), as may be 
verified by me/isuremqnt ; 12 being one and a half times as great as 8, 
and 9 being one and ’a half times as great as 6; it would however be 
difficult ho take each of the radial lines in fig. 56 and calculate it 
separately, although with the parallel ruler a series of patterns could be 
produced, since having decided on the increase at H the amount of 
increase on the adjacent radial line N would be determined by the 




method just explained (App., fig. ii); the grade at the nejit radial 
line P would then be determined from the increase on line N, the 
operation being repeated until the length of each line had been ascer- 
tained, The method, however, has tl^s disadvantage, that an error 
in any line would result in all the subsequent measurements being in- 
accurate, whereas with the method known as the “radiaC' there is not 
this risk; , ^ ^ •> 

The plan adopted is to make a tool as for fig. 55, only the base lin^ 
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AB, fig. 56, is now made equal to the length of the pattern and the 
spaces marked from B to C equ;^! to the increase or decrease in lengtj^ 
of the patterns in the set. If it i9*a set of women's ingple patterns, sizes 
2 to 7, then marl^off 5 spacgs, each being J inch, since Ihis is the 
difference in ‘length between consecutive sizts ; fr8m each of the marks 
■“draw a line to A, using a fine smooth awl, since witlf it*a finer line can 
bq drawji and the mark made is more •definite, 4 Miile pencil j^arks 
quickly lose their sharpness, ^’he tool can now be cut out a» shown in 
fig. 56, leaving an excess as at MD to^trengthin the point which other- 
'•wi^e would quickly wear away. Radial lines are now drawn as in fig. 
56 ; any position may be selected for the radial centre since "the result 
is not fci^ereby affected, it is desirable, however, that as mamy of the 
radial lines as possible should cut the outline at a sharp angle, the 
position Of the prick* mark being then much easier to define. ^ "Bhe 
radial lines should be drawn wflh a fine awl, but should not be continued 
to the centre, as in fig. 56, because so many lines converging together 
chave a tendency to produce a blurred patch rather than a clearly 
defined point ; lines E and F are long enough foj: practical work. The 
probability of accuracy will be in proportion to* the number of radial 
lines used, but with practice and a well-trained eye a less number may be 
employed. To use the radial tool place it face downward with the end 
A at the radial centre and fold it back where it cuts the outline of the 
pattern to be graded, the ena B of the paper must always be folded 
back on the straight edge AB, since this will ensure the paper being 
folded at right angles. The folded edge of the tool must now be placed 
on the radial line, the marks indicating the increase in size for the 
large" sizes and the decrease for the smaller sizes. , The distance from 
the centre to where the line H, fig. 56, cuts the outline of the pattern, 
is shown on the tool by JA, the spaces along J K indicating the difference 
b nween the consecutive sizes at this part of the pattern. 

This process must be repeated for each of the other radial lines. 

96. For the foregoing system of grading it has been assumed that 
the lasts were designed to increase in size in regular proportion, that is, 
a woman’s las' size 5 is 10 inches long and may measure 2^ inches 
across the tread; we find by arithmetic that if 10 inches give 2-J inches 
then loj inches (size 6) should give 2^^ inches for the tread width ; the 
difference in tread\idth between the two sizes is inch in this instance, 
this being — in practice — the difference generally made between consecutive 
sizes in all fittings ; therefore if the last had been size 5 youths, and the 
tread width 3 inches, in practice size 6 would measure 3^^^ inches, 
whereas according to true proportion if 10 inches (size 5) has a trdkd 
width of 3 inches then size 6 being 10 J inches should have a tread 
width of 3 t^ inches, this, however, exceeds the amount allowed in 
practice by the difference bet\i^en inch «nd y\j inch, namely ^ inch. 
It may be urged that this amount is so small that no serious evil would 
result if it were ignored ; in a range of six sizes, however, the difference 
between the extfeme sizes would be,y\ inch greater than^it should be, 
and this would cause the patterns^ to be unworkable. Fortunately the 
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geometric sjjstem of grading can be adapted to overcome this difficulty, 
it only being necessary for grading purposes io indicate on , the pattern 



Fig. 57. 


what reduction would be necessary so that its tread width would equal J 
of the patterns length (jV. inch being | of ^ inch). The method is as 
follows : Select the radifi centre and draw 



a straight line through it as AB, fig. 57; 
now mark those fiarts where it is deemed 
advisable to apply the grade — where the 
contour is most pronounced in shape ; per- 
pendiculars are then drawn from AB to 
these points, as in fig. 57. A tool is now 
'made the ba^ie of which CD, fig. 58, must 
equal the width of the pattern, its height 


Fig. 58. DE being J the length of the pattern. It 

^ now fpllows that the part of the pattern 

which in width equals CD, fig. 58, must be reduced to DE, and that 
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if the width of the pattern at any place is measured from C iowards D 
— as at F — a, line drawn perpendicular to CD from F will indicate the i 
amount to which the line on the pattern must be reAujed ; hence now 
measure either of th# perpendiculars from AB, to the*outline, 

fold the tool ahd mark off the distance FG fjbm the line AB as at N ; 
t!ie other perpendiculars must be sjmilarly reduced. * • * 

Instead of 'using the tool just described*, proporticfnal dividers jnay 
be used, moving the pivot until ‘the distance between the poinfij at one 
end equals the width of the tread, and betVeen the other points ^ the 
length of the pattern ; measuring the height of the perpendicular with 
one end, the other points will indicate the amount to which Ihe line 
must beVduced. Lines are now drawn from the radial centfc to the 
marks just made, as LH, after which short lines must be drawn from the 
perpendiculars, paAxllel to the radial lines^ as JK in fig. 57. Xb® 
grading tool is made as in § 9^, then placed at the radial centre and 
folded at the mark on the perpe 7 idicular as at H, the distances being after- 
wards set off at the end of the perpendicular, as on the line JK; the 
process being repeated for each of the radial lirys. In, practice the 
edge of the parallel ruler may be placed so that it •touches at L and H, 
no line need be drawm, but keeping it in this positioii it may j;^e opened 
until it touches the outline of the pattern when the line JK would be 
drawn. 

97. The “ steticil ” being completed take another sheet of paper 
and with a fine awl prick through the holes of the size next larger to the 
one being graded from ; now place the standard on this sheet of paper 
so that it rests at the mark made for the position of the toe and make a 
short cut ; the pattern can now be moved so that it, acts as a guide in 
cutting from one prick mark to another, until the pattern is completed. 

98. The methods of grading upper patterns are similar to those de- 
sor’bed for bottoming patterns, although the comparative method is now 
seldom employed. When the joint measure of the pattern does not 
exceed one-fourth of the length of the pattern the simple radial method 
may be used, but in other circumstances it must be modified or 
“ adapted ” as follow^s : — 

First draw a line cutting through the end of the toe and the back 
of the pattern as AB, fig. 59, then select on this line a radial centre as 
C, preferably so th^ the lines which pass through the corners at the 
top of the leg may form an isosceles triangle ; this would ensure that 
the radial lines used for grading the leg cut the outline at the most 
convenient angle. A radial tool should now be prepared, having its 
bottom >ine equal to the full length of the pattern which is to be 
graded (as in fig 56), the spaces maAced on the perpendicular being 
the unit of grade, which we will assume is the English size, that is J 
inch. The joint and instep linos being marlfed on the standard, lines 
should now be drawn from the radial centre C, fig. 59, through the 
positions where the instep line touches the edge of the pattern as CD 
and CE ; with thj radial tool the position of the instep tine of the 
largest size is now located and drayn as FH. It is usual to make J 
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inch difference between the insteps of consecutive sizes (§ 37); since, 
<. however, there will be inch difference in the width of the waists of 
the lasts, it wil[ enly be necessary to make provision in the upper for 



J inch, t.c. inch, ^nd as the pattern only represents one half of 
the upper, the increase in the length of the instep line from size to 
.size shpal<^ be inch. Assuming that the standard is size 4 and the 
^ largest siite required is size 7, then the length of the* instep line on size 
fljast equal that of size 4 + x 3) inches (the number of sizes 
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larger) ; this amount is now marked off from F towards H, and from 
the point now obtained a line is drawn passing through the position 
where the jdint line of size 4 cu^s the bottom 0^ the standard, as 
KJ : DC is now produced unyl it cuts JK in J, and ]h drawn 
parallel to FH^ cutting AB in L, 7 vktc/i is tht^ositi&n of the new radial 
<^ntre, and if the radial lines are drawn from L but wi)»h ihe radial tool 
measured from 'Q the necessary grad!j will be*obtainedy ^ 

^he reason of the foregoing*is as follows ; supposing that k is de- 
sired to ffroduce a triangle the base of .which sjjall equal EF, fig. 60, 
arid which shall have two sides passing through the points C, D, the 
distance between the two parallel lines CD and EF to renaain un- 
changed^nd the apex of the triangle to fall* on AB. Dra^ a line 
from F through D and produce it, the line EC is now produced through 
J untiJ it meets FD produced at H. This triangle EHF has EF 
its base and passes through C a^d D, but its apex does not fall on AB ; 
therefore draw a line HK parallel to EF from H, and where it cuts 



distance between the points EF and PN being equal. 

Radial lines may be drawn from L, fig. 59, for the whole of the 
pattern between the instep and the toe, the distances being measured from 
C on the radial tool. Between consecutive sizes the difference in joint 
girth is generally Jtnch, but as the bottom of the last at the joints would 
increase in width ^ inch, it follows that provision must be made in 
the pattern for ^ inch, mirfiis inch, divided by 2, since the pattern 
represents only one side of the last, therefore at the joints the grade on 
the pattern in this case should be inch. It will generally be fourid 
that radial lines drawn from L, fig. 59, will give the desired grade, but 
should it be otherwise a new radial centre could be obtained by the 
method described for the instep^ 

The importance of an accurate grade at the instep can hardly be 
emphasised too strongly, since : — 

(a) The outline of the pattern from the vamp to th#top of the 
leg is not altered by the process of lasting, therefore if each patten te 
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the ,set is not identical in style the boots when made will not appear 
^ to belong to the same set. 

{b) The effect on the long he^ measure may be vety serious, be- 
cause of the result on the inclination ^of the leg Ij'r ought about during 
. lasting when this rrfeasurt; is not correct (see §§ 60-61). 

It is differri?fe with thd joint measurement, since if this is less thaVi 
it should be th^ work oh the lastfer may be more difficult and the 
amount, lapped on the insole may be .’ess than usual, but the effects 
are not seen in the finished boot, neither would they be if ’the joint 
measure of the upper was larger than necessary, since the excess wou'ld 
be lasted away, the general character of the boot not being affected in 
either c^se. * ^ 

99. Between H, M and B, fig. 59, only the radial centre C must 

be used. The part of the pattern which in ,the front is uboye the 
throat, and at the back above the line AB, could also be graded from 
C, fig. 59 ; but since the amount of grade at the top would be in pro-^ 
portion to its distance from C, it follows that the higher the leg of tbe 
standard pattern the greater will be the difference between consecutive 
sizes. In practice. However, it is desirable to maintain uniformity in 
height as far as possible, and it has become customary to make a 
differenctf'of J inch between consecutive sizes in the same range, and 
that this may be done without the general appearance of the boot 
suffering thereby it will be necessary to adopt some method of which 
the following is typical. Measure the height of the standard pattern 
from N to P and in the direction of Q mark off this distance from the 
bottom of the largest size being graded as at R, adding J inch for each size 
between tjie standard and the largest pattern ; thus the point S will be 
obtained. Now find on the grading tool a position which would give 
the grade PS for three extra sizes, 5, 6, 7, and the distance of this 
position from the commencement of the grading tool, if marked off 
from P, will locate the position T, which will hh used as the radial 
centre not for the direction of the lines as these are drawn from C, 
but for finding the amount of grade at each position. Another 
method of obt^ing similar results is to construct a tool the base of 
which equals the full height of the pattern, the unit of grade set off on 
the perpendicular being J inch, in this case it will be necessary to use 
the tool for the bottom of the pattern between H*and M, fig. 59, as 
well as the leg ; the radial centre C being always used. The effect of 
this adaptation of the ordinary radial method can be seen by fig. 59, 
the dotted lines indicating what the outline of the pattern would have 
been by that system, , 

100. The various sections — ac vamps, goloshes, etc. — may be traced 
on the standard and graded at the same time as the set of standards, other- 
wise they may be graded separately.^ For grading the parts, the 
original standard can be traced on a sheet of paper, using the same 
radial centres, whether for the grade of the joint, instep, or leg, and 
hence the stme radial tools. Fi^ 62 illustrates the grading of vamps, 
psing the toe as the radial centre ; the grade of the jbint has not beetx 
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adapted but the principle of the method used in fig. 57 could* be em- 
ployed if necessary. 



10 1. Many modern lasts differ so much in 'their two sides that 
when both sides of the upper are alike it is practically imjj|^s*ible in 



la ing to get the seams on the two sides to correspond ; in such cir 
cumstances it is not unusual to make some difference between the two 


sides, tne patterns being described 
as “right and left,” because the 
upper could then only be made on 
the foot for which it was designed. 
It wih often be fo^d by experi- 
ment that if the heel seam is fixed 
in position the front can ^Iso be 
correctly placed, but as a result 
the toe may be unsatisfactory ; it 
would fifrther be observed that on 
one side of the last there is an 
excess of material, and on the 
other side a corresponding deflfci- 



ency. 


The difficulty may be surmounted as follows : Having^ut outside 
and inside forraesj trace the inside form on a sheet of paper and design 


So 
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the vamp — if there is to be one. Now take the outside forme and 
r trace this on top of the inside forme, so arranging it that the patterns 
are in correct position at the heeh while the front lines 'meet at the 
vamp petition as at A, fig. 63. If th,e formes* ha^^e been taken off the 
last with paper suflffcientlj' transparent, each may now be placed upon 
the tracing and , the vamp curve marked on these formes, after whictr 
cut /hem off at the vamp curve and "place them as at fig. 64, allowing 
the toes to overlap at C according to the probable stretcli of the 
material. The greater the stretching property, the less difficulty the 
laster will have in removing the excess material at D and E. ^ 

A reduction may be made both at !>' and G corresponding to '’the 
amount ’vhich D and E stand away from the dotted line. If outside 
and inside quarters are not used the size of the vamp at H must be 
increased to the size of the outside forme at this place, otherwise the 
vamper will have a difficulty. The other portion ot the pattern may 
be designed in the ordinary way. Sometimes a difference is made 
between the two sides of the cue of the vamp ; it is not often that this 
is necessary, but if it is considered expedient the vamp could be cut out 
of paper and |)laced cn the last to determine how* much alteration that 
particular last requires. 

102. Another method of obtaining the vamp would be as follows: 
After tracing the formes as already described (fig. 63) a line is drawn 
midway as AK ; to cut the pattern for the inside the toe would be 
raised to this line, thus slightly increasing the length of the bottom out- 
line, and for the outer side the toe would be lowered to the line AK, 
thus somewhat contracting its bottom outline, the slight alteration in 
the length of these^ two lines does not interfere with the correct lasting 
of the shoe. 

103. Other considerations however may be equal, if not greater, than 
the difficulty of lasting, since the economy of material which may be 
effected is often very considerable, and this may’ make right and left 
patterns desirable even when other circumstances may not make them 
necessary ; it is with the vamp and toe-cap that the greatest economy 
can be effected^ the amount being indicated by the difference between 
the inside and outside formes. 

Right and left patterns are sometimes a great advantage to the 
clicker as it enables him to cut into a vamp mUterial which is not 
equally good at both wings, since he can be certain that provided he 
cuts the good material into the outside wing^the laster will put it at the 
side intended, whereas if this were doubtful he could not use it, since 
Should the weak part be put at the outside the utility and valpe of the 
shoe would be impaired. 

In § 168 reference is made to ‘‘Clicking machines”; one great 
disadvantage with these isithe cost of knives, therefore it is advisable to 
make each pattern as serviceable as possible, since this helps to reduce 
the expense. For example, the same quarter pattern may be used for 
several lasts, often with the same vamps, but where better results could 
be obtained with using different' vamp patterns thi^ alteration may be 
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made. Sometimes the same vamp pattern may be used for several lasts 
and a different quarter pattern used. Where the foregoing method of^ 
economy is ‘intended it will be a •great advantage standardize the 
back curve of the l»ts ; this does not in the least adversely Effect the 
style of the shoes while it has many advantage, since it reduces the risk 
In cutting material to stock, and ^Iso greatly facilitatt^ uniformity in 
quality by making better sorting possible, ahd the latrer obviously tends 
to economy. In addition the^e is the further advantage tlfat fewer 
moulds ^ill be required for the stiffeners (see §*324). 

• ^"he advantages, however, ye not so great with boots as with shoes, 
since different standards would be required for each height oT heel as 
I inch,N^ inches, inches, etc., and also for the differenf fittings, 
but even then great economy can be effected. 

194. Having (Jpsignod the pattern and cut the various sections,»th^ 
next consideration will be the production of working patterns, i.e. 
^patterns to be used in the clicking-room. Where the work is to be cut 
by hand it is advisable that the patterns should be reproduced in some 
material which is less liable to be damaged in shap^^ than pattern paper. 

Several materials fiave been used, fibre-board, *zinc, sheet- iron, and 
straw-board bound with a metal rim. Sheet-iron is the mo^^ difficult 
to use since it is not easily kept in position because it does not yield to 
the pressure of the fingers ; the edge is also so thin that it does not 
afford such a gcod outline to cut by as the bound pattern; this is 
a great disadvantage, especially when the leather is also thin, and the 
cutting board is hard. Both zinc and sheet-iron patterns arc fast dis- 
appearing from general use because they take longer to produce and are 
also mere expensive than the bound patterns. • • 

The binding of the patterns with thin metal that is already grooved 
is a simple operation which is sometimes entrusted to girls. The metal 
run is made to conform to the outline of the pattern by placing it in 
position and then gently pressing it against a circular disc of suitable 
size, a .selection being provided. When it is moulded to the outline its 
two edges are slightly sunk into the pattern with the aid of a special 
machine and thu‘ it is kept in position. It is usual to commence the 
binding at a corner and end at the same place, special machines being 
supplied for cutting away a mitre to facilitate the binding at sharp angles, 
and to cut off the biiffiing at the desired length, and finally a small file 
is used to smooth the join which is sometimes soldered. 

It is very important that*prick holes should be used to denote the 
amount allowed for all lapped seams, and with fabrics this applies also 
to closed seams ; accuracy is so necessary that even the pattern cutter* 
with his trained eye, and the time at hi? disposal, does not trust to his 
skill but uses a gauge, it should not therefore be left to the less trained 
eye of the machinist who is also iestricted in fime. The mark enables 
the machinist to work with more confidence since there is less pro- 
bability of error, and consequently the strain of the day's \|prk being 
less, there is greater probability of eff^iency being maintained. The 
marks should always be put where they will be most useful, and when 
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patterns ar(e cut from material which would quickly get worn — as straw- 
' board — the holes should be protected with small eyelets made for the 
purpose. . ^ 

105.'" Although the principles of grading haverbeen discussed in de- 
tail, yet in practice most of it is done by machine ; some of these only 
enlarge the pkltern proportionally just as the radial method would, 
others can be adjusted to give the desired grade at any part of the 
pattern. * The machine may only mark' the size of each pattern in the 
set, or it may cut it from stoift paper or even from straw-board/ in which 
case it would be ready for binding. 

In selecting a machine the most important considerations are : — 

(a) The accuracy of*' the work it is capable of doing. 

(^) Its cost. 

<(^j The amount of service which would be required of it.' 

(d) The probable life of the machine. 

(e) The probable cost of repairs. 

When the machine is very expensive, and the service required is 
only small, t^e amount which would be saved by using it may not equal 
the loss caused by ^o much money being locked up, under which cir- 
cumstances it could not be considered a wise investment. 




CHAPl'ER XL 
UPPER LEATHERS.^ 

io6. There are many kinds of leather used in the uppers of boots, and 
that.thejfc may be arranged in order of merit for specific purposes rtie 
qualifications which an ideal father should possess must first be con- 
sidered ; they may be tabulated as follows : — 

, (a) It must be pliable (unless it is for those parts of very heavy boots 

which do not bend with the movements of the .foot, a^ the vamps of 
shoes with wood sdles, or the vamps of navvies’ boots, the soles of 
which are too stout to allow them to be flexed with the m^^vSment of 
the foot). This pliability is essential for comfort, hence the degree of 
suppleness often decides its claim to priority. 

{b) It should be tough, otherwise it would quickly tear when strained, 
especially at the button-holes or lace-holes; but this qualification 
would not be so essential in a topband which is not subject to such 
strain ; for the outsides of uppers, however, it is an indispensable 
qualification, otherwise to last the boots would be .almost am impossi- 
bility. 

(c) It should be capable of withstanding fatigue ; some leathers have 
considerable tensile strength, yet if bent many times at the same place 
they give way, the fibres being too short, too rigid, and too compact to 
enable them to adapt themselves to the movement of the leather ; such 
niaterial, however, may have other qualifications which would make it 
a desirable leather for parts of the upper which are not liable to this 
stress, as for example the toe-caps, or back goloshes. 

(d) Ability to withstand abrasive friction is sometimes an important 
feature, for examplb in heavy leathers such as would be used for 
farmers' boots, shooting boots, or workmen’s heavy boots; either of 
these may often forcibly (^me into contact with sharp stones ; hence 
leathers, otherwise desirable, being tender on the face, may for this 
reason unsuitable, but obviously this qualification is not essential m 
women’s or men’s very light goods. • 

(tf) That leather be waterproof \% sometimes indispensable, yet not 
always, the importance of thi^ feature entirely depending upon the 
conditions under which it is anticipated that the particular boot or 
shoe will be worn. 

(/) Leather should not be air-tight, otherwise the foot will always be 
damp and cold, a§ a result of the condensed moisture from the foot ; 

83 6* 
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this is espedally one of the defects with japanned goods, and with crup, 
y though in a, less, degree. 

[g) A special feature with coloured leathers is that U should be 
possible to clean thejon ; while with very few cxcepltons (as miners’ and 
farm-labourers’ besots) the^ should be capable of a high surface polish. 

107. In endeavouring to secure, the ideal leather, many methods 
are used, each of which produces a leather which possesses some qne 
or more of the ideal qualifications in "a remarkable degree, hence it 
follows that as different^ features -are requisite in different kinds of foot- 
wear, or pven in different parts of the same boot, so leathers produceu 
by different methods can with great advantage be utilized. 

The rhethods used may be classed in the following groups '■ - 

(a) Vegetable tannage. 

Mineral tannage. '* 

(c) Combination tannage. 

(d) Tawing. 

(tf) Oil dressing. 

108. In the; production of upper leathers many classes of skin are 
employed, including the sheep, goat, horse, deer, ox, buffalo, pig, 
kangaroo,i,seal, porpoise, white whale, lizard, snake, and crocodile. 
Most of these can easily be identified either by their section or the 
arrangement of the pattern of the hair follicles, although the general 
structure of the skin is very similar in all mammals. 

109. The skin is composed of two principal layers, the Dermis and 
the Epidermis, The Epidermis or scarf skin (which is sometimes called 
the epithelium or cuticle) is composed of two layers, the second qr basic 
one bein^ called the Rete Muconmy Malpighis nety or Areolar tissue. 
Both layers of the epidermis are composed of cells, the second one 
being a soft mucous layer of living cells which are granular in shape ; 
as new cells are formed they force the older ones to the surface, which 
causes them to become flatter and drier, thus losing their nature ; the 
dead cells are finally thrown off as scurf. 

The epidermis ^ structures belong to the class of keratins which 
are closely related to coagulated albumin. The epidermis is insoluble 
in water, alcohol, and dilute acids, but strong acids soften, and ulti- 
mately dissolve it, while solutions of caustic alkalies^ as soda and potash, 
freely dissolve it.'-^ 

no. The second principal layer, called the Dermis, Cutis, Corium, 
or true skin, is distinct from the epidermis* in structure and chemical 
composition, the former consisting of cells but the latter of interlacing 
jflbres which are coarse on the flesh side, coar^r in the middle, ouddenly 
become fine in the grain— / aW papillaris , — and very fine in the 
Hyaline, or glassy layer, this being the uppermost layer of the dermis. 
The last-named layer is vbry thin and hard, and forms the thin buff- 
coloured gr^in of tanned leather, and if it is removed from any part 

V. , 

^ Proctor, “ Principle! oC Leather Manufacture,* p. 56. 

,* Watt, " Lwither Manufacture,” p. 23. 
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prior to the tanning, the place after tanning will be considerably lighter 
in colour than the rest. # 

The cause of the apparent difference in the size’ot the fibres is that 
the flesh and middte fiores consist of bundles of finer ones ^hich are 
cemented together by a gelatinous substan^, whereas in the grain or 
^pars papillaris they are not, n^lher are they in^ 1 !h% hyaline layer 
where, iadeed, the fibres are so fine as to Be scarcel)^ distinguishable. 

111. The fibres are of t^lo kinds, one (called connecttve tissue) 

being wliite, and the other yellow ; th«y differ ftot only in colour but in 
th^racter and chemical composition. The yellow fibres are a highly 
elastic tissue, their minute fibrillae are so arranged that in mterlacing 
they r^-^atedly cross each other, the interstices being filled {irincipally 
with the white fibres. The yellow fibres belong to the keratins,^ the 
proportidh of yeljow to white fibres being about i to 100. “ If a thin 

section of hide be soaked for^ few minutes in a mixture of equal parts 
of water, glycerine, and strong acetic acid, and then examined under the 
microscope, the white fibres become swollen and transparent, the yellow 
fibres may then be seen since they are scarcely, affected by the acid. 
White connective tissue is converted into gelatine by boiling with water, 
but the yellow fibres are not completely dissolved even bj;j)rolonged 
boiling, while acetic acid and hot solutions of caustic alkalis scarcely 
attack them ; they do not appear to combine with tannin and are very 
little changed ifi the tanning process.’’ ^ The white fibres are more 
dense and can resist more than the yellow ones, therefore their propor- 
tion is greater in those parts which are subject to much friction. Be^ 
tween J:he fibres of the dermis there is a variable amount of interfibrillar 
matter known as hide-substance, lymph, or coriin, which ncnirishes the 
whole skin and gradually changes into fibre ; it is readily dissolved by 
lime water, which does not affect the white fibres. The epidermis is 

\ supplied with either blood-vessels or nerves but both are found in 
the dermis. 

1 1 2. The hair is developed from the epidermis, each hair being 
surrounded by a sheath which is continuous with the epidermis but 
which the hair does not perforate ; it is as though each hair had been 
pressed on the epidermis, the latter allowing itself to be depressed by 
the hair which is held in the pits thus formed. The root end of each 
hair is expanded in^o a bulb having a hollow end into which fits the 
hair papilla, this being a small conical projection of the pars papillaris ; 
the latter takes its name frefin these projections which form the character- 
istic grain of the various kinds of leather. 

Nea# where the hair- sheath opens to the surface of the skin tfie 
ducts of the sebaceous or fat glands piks into the sheath and secrete an 
oil to lubricate the hair ; these glands must not be confounded with the 
fat cells found in the middle fibres, the function of which is to keep the 
skin soft. When hides are split and the flesh portion is used for upper 

^ Jjennett, “ Manufacturcof ^Leather,” p. 15. 

5 Proctor, op. cit. pp. 5^, 56, 69. 
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leather it is*generally waxed on the flesh side, and made level in sub- 
stance by splitting away that portion of the middle fibres which ppntains 
these cells ; other fk cells are also fchind in adipose tissue. * 

1 13. '^Pannicuius fidiposus, or adipose tissue, is that network of con- 
nective tissue which unites* J:he skin to the body of the anifnal ; it is the 
whitish layer wfiitp together with th(^ voluntary muscle and any pieces 
of fa^ should be removed iii the operation of “green fleshing/'. The 
voluntary 'muscle is a thin layer of red flesh spread over the inner side 
of the skin of the horse^and fne^ox, and is used for twitching to drive 
off flies. 

1 14. ^fhere are differences in the structure of some skins which 
render their identification very easy when the section is e?dimined. 
The skin of the sheep when compared with that of the goat is seen to 
bd very different in its middle fibres, the spaces being very much larger, 
probably consequent upon the amount of tat which is contained therein ; 
it would seem that this fat is essential to the abundant growth of the wool, 
since as the latter increases so also does the former, whilst the reverse 
is evident in tl^ose varieties of sheep in which the wool approaches more 
nearly to hair, the openness of the structure being also less pronounced. 

1 15. ^fvthe sheep, the goat, and the deer are considered as links in 
one chain, it will be found on comparing the sections of the skins that, 
commencing with the poorest grade of sheep-skin and ending with the 
deer-skin, the structure of the dermis gradually becomes more regular 
as regards the grain, middle and flesh fibres, there being most uniform- 
ity in the beautiful skin of the deer ; to realize the exquisite fineness of 
the latter a section of white buck-skin should be compared with one of 
mock buck-skin made from calf-skin, or with buff made from the skin 
of the buffalo. 

1 16. For shortness and compactness of fibre, however, few skins can 
vie with that of the white whale save perhaps the buttock portion of the 
horse ; the section of the latter is very remarkable, since in its centre 
there is a thin layer of very hard and fine fibres which is very little 
affected by any method of tanning; hence, that the leather may be 
utilized it is necessary to split away this part ; a section of horse butt 
which is before me measures *12 inch, the shell being *02 inch, that is 
one-sixth of the entire substance. 

1 1 7. In several instances the hair is set very deeply in the skin, and 

the fibres around the depressions caused thereby are composed of such 
very finely interlaced fibres that they contrast sharply with the other 
portion of the section, appearing lighter in colour, and this often renders 
identification very easy; for the test, however, the section mujft o^cut 
in the direction in which the hair bends or lies on the animaVS' -back, 
since in a cross-section it cannot always be seen. j ;/ 

In seal-skin, the hair l)eing very fine, the sheaths only agjpi|r'as 
numerous fine threads, lighter in colour than the other portion a,t^.'!fiet 
at an angle ^qf about 45° ; as the hair is so deeply set it can be i^lffed 
why this particular leather is less waterproof than ^any othftiS'F'm ^ 
section i inch long about twenty-fiye sheaths may be counted ' '' 
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ii^. In pig-skin the hair is more scanty and much coarser,* hence a 
fewer number of hair sheaths will be visible on a section i inch long^ 
but the haif is so deeply set and the sebaceous glands so large that when 
the leather is tannfd the latt^ appear as hollows on the flesh side ; 
when the leather is split — as it often is — anil the ^rain split is held to 
*the light, it is seen to be perforated with hofes whereat hair had been, 
hence it,is too porous to be gener^ly used for uppers^* although it i^very 
tough and strong, and because of its porousness excellent footgear could 
be mad*e for use in summer. , • , 

^ Camel-hide can easily be recognized by its section, since there are 
two distinct coats of hair, one being coarse, long and set •deep, the 
hair sttc^ths penetrating about three-quarters the thickness of the dermis, 
the other coat being fine ard short, its smaller hair sheaths only extend- 
ing ^boift half-way thfough the dermis; these sheaths are almost per- 
pendicular to the surface. ® 

The arrangement of the hair follicles is often of great assistance 
in identification. In camel-hide they form distinct groups, but varying 
in number, the larger hairs on the upper side hanging down over a 
similar number of fTher hairs. • 

In the goat the hair follicles are arranged in parallel wavy rows, 
the second row being very fine; when the leather has a*^eavy coat 
of dressing they are sometimes difficult to see, although on fine 
grade glace they can be plainly discerned with a lens of moderate 
power. 

In the sheep-skin the fineness of the wool causes the follicles to be 
very small and they are not set in any recognizable order. In the 
horse-hide the hair follicles are finer than in a corresponding part of 
cow-hide, but since in the latter the size varies so much with the age, 
sex, and breed, it is difficult to make comparisons ; no arrangement in 
' heir disposition can be traced. In the buffalo they are much farther 
apart than in other beef-hides, and this, together with the size of the 
follicles, renders identification easy. 

1 1 9. Skins are generally received by tanners in one of the following 
conditions - 

(a) “Green hides,” or skins, are such as have not been treated to 
retard or prevent putrefaction ; they are sometimes termed “ market 
hides”. • 

(^) “ Dried hides ” are first washed to free them from blood and 
dirt, after which they artf hung to dry, often in the sun, but preferably 
in the shade, where there is a good draught of air ; they must be 
tl^rbughly dried, for dampness will assist putrefaction, but when quite 
di§ they can be kept a long time without deterioration. Hides must 
nbt be dried too rapidly as they may then become “ case-hardened,” the 
becoming so very dryland hard th^it the moisture cannot escape 
fi^ the inside ; this often results in the destruction of the centre of the 
$|ihsic^ce, in consequence the leather tanned from such hides is some- 
tiniw two distinct pieces, that is the flesh side sepftate from the 
grahi side, 
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(4 ‘^Dry salted,” being used principally for heavy beef-hidis; the 
^method is aescribed in § 1 94. 

[d) “Plaster cares.” A method, used in India. The skins having 
been washed to free them from blood apd dirt are painted over on the 
flesh side with a mixture ujade from a whitish earth found in the dis- 
tricts of Agra, Patna*, and Lucknow; they are then put in sheds* 

to dfv and after alSout twenty- four hdurs are again painted, th^ mixture 
being well scoured over the skin with pieces of porous brick, after which 
they are thoroughly dried. According to Professor Kohnstein ^ the 
mineral matter used, if calculated on the weight of the skin, gives about 
13 per cent magnesium sulphate and 32 per cent sodium sulphate; 
magnesiuip sulphate has ‘^the power of precipitating albuminoifi sub- 
stances and therefore the skin undergoes a sort of tannage, the capacity 
of, absorbing water being thereby reduced. It js used principally for 
goat-skins and kips. 

(4 “Wet salted”; after washing, salt equal to about 25 percent ^ 
of the weight of the hide or skin is thrown over the flesh side, which, 
is then folded down the back and the edges turned in, thus making a 
square parcel ^h\ch is tied for ease in handling ; 'the method is used 
for beef-kides. 

(/) “P^tkled”; after unwoolling, sheep-skins are often “pickled” 
by the fellmonger, in which condition they can without injury be kept 
for many months, this enabling the owner to await a favourable mar- 
ket ; the skins are first swollen with acid — either sulphuric or formic — 
and afterwards reduced with common salt. Pickled skins may be 
stored in barrels, or else dried. 

120. Tl;ie first proce.ss at the tan-yard is to cleanse “green hides ” to 
free them from bloo^ and dirt ; but such as have been dried or treated 
by another method to prevent putrefaction must be cleansed from the 
antiseptic used and brought to the “green” condition, the process 
being as follows for beef-hides — calf, kip, or cowhides — that are to 
be used for upper leather; tanners, however, may vary the method 
considerably. 

The skins ar^ soaked for about two days in water to which a small 
quantity of caustic soda or sulphide of sodium has been added ; when 
sufficiently soft they are roughly fleshed, the soaking is then continued, 
sulphide of sodium or formic acid often being used tfi hasten and com- 
plete the softening, which must be thorough. Bacterial action must 
not be permitted, since the result would be a li>ss of hide substance and 
the grain may ^so suffer. When satisfactorily softened and after care- 
ful«washing the hides will be ready for liming, preparatory to unh^iring. 
The skins are put into pits containing water to which has been added 
ordinary slaked lime (calcium hydrate) ; three or more pits may be used, 
the skins being first put into the liquor which has been previously used 
on two occasions, the pit containing lime not previously used being 
reserved for the final soaking ; when the hair can be nulled with the 

^ “ Leather WorlS,” 16 April, 1914. 
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thumbfcand finger the unhairing may be performed. By tbe process of 
liming the areolar tissue and hair roots are attacked, these being softer 
than the epfidermis and hair which are not much^a^ected ; chemists, 
however, have not y^t Jtgreed a% to the relative importance of l 4 ie action 
of the lime, the bacteria and the ammonia#whiclf develop in the old 
•limes, but it is well* known that old limes ate more Effective than the 
fresh. , * • ♦ 

1 2 1. There are many metliods of de-woolling sheep- skins,#the selec- 

tion of rtie method generally depending upon either the market value of 
the wool or of the pelt. The work is generally done by the fellmonger, 
who is often more interested in performing the operation ift such a 
mann^ that the wool is in the best possible Condition rather tthan that 
the pelt be damaged as little as possible, consequently putrefaction 
is nqt veiy carefully guarded against. ^ • 

In many instances the met^^od of de-woolling selected is that known 
as “putrefactive fermentation”; when putrefaction sets in the areolar 
HsSsue is the first to be affected, the result being that the epithelium is 
loosened from the hyaline layer ; the wool which is held in the folds of 
the epidermis may ‘now be easily removed hy^ pulling, and for this 
reason putrefaction is often induced in sheep-skins by laying •them in 
piles for a short time ; the method however has its disadvanfages, since 
the skill becomes flaccid, the fat has not been acted upon, and the 
cementing substance which binds the fibres together has not been dis- 
solved ; consequently it will be necessary to put the pelts into milk of 
lime as soon as the wool is removed. Often the skins are painted on 
the flesh side with a mixture of sulphide of sodium and lime, the skins 
being then folded, flesh inside, and allowed to stand^ until the next day, 
when the woo! should be pulled, the skins being afterwards well washed 
to remove the sulphide previous to putting them into milk of lime. 

When the wool or hair is not valued, the skins many be painted 
with sulphide on tlTe hair side, and in a few hours both the hair and 
epidermis will be reduced to a pulp, so that it can be removed, care 
however is necessary with its use. When skins are de-woolled by a fell- 
monger who is not also the tanner, it will be necessary to treat them in 
such a way that they can be kept until there is a favourable market ; 
the usual method being to pickle the skins (see § 1 1 9). 

122. The methiW of removing the hair (not wool) is as follows : The 
skin is placed on a curved surface termed a “beam,” the hair and epi- 
dermis being pushed off ^ ith an unhairing knife, which is a double- 
handled tool, having its edges dull and less concave in shape than the 
convexil^^ of the beam. The operation is sometimes performed 
machine, the skin being passed und«r a revolving cylinder having a 
number of raised ribs set in different directions; as the cylinder re- 
volves the hair and epidermis aje removed. • 

123. After unhairing the skins are well washed, when the fleshing may 
be completed, the operation being performed over a “ beam ” with a 
fleshing 4 uiife, which is a double-hanifled ^ool having a contave-shaped 
blade, but it is uSed with its flat side resting on the pelt, whereas the 
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unhairing Igiife is held almost perpendicularly. Fleshing may ^Iso be 
iperformed by machine, especially when the pelts, as they are now called, 
are afterwards toi,b6 split. The fleshing machine is similar lo that used 
/or unhaKing, except that its raised ribsf or knives, ^ave keener edges. 

The splitting is dbne v^th a machine Slaving an endless-band knife 
fixed at the badk»f)f a revofving cylinjier under which the pelt is drawn,* 
beirig pressed agaitist it with suitable devices which adapt tlv^mselyes 
to the varying substance ; the knife travels rapidly over pulleys, there 
being one at either endiof tht machine; excellent work may be done 
on it, hence it is possible to produce large quantities of leather tha^t iS 
uniform Ri substance at a cost much lower than would be possible with 
hand-sharing ; it also ha^s the additional advantages that tl^e'&ost of 
tanning this portion is saved, and the increased commercial value of 
that, which is taken off (§ 147). When it is intended, to use Ss leather 
the part which is split off the operatioTi is often delayed until after 
tanning (§ 139). 

1 24. Immediately following this operation the pelts will be delimed^ 
the object being to neutralize any lime which may be present ; this can 
be done in sev*eral ways, it being not unusual to \ise either lactic, hy- 
drochloi*i^Jormic, or boracic acid ; unless the work is carefully done 
the leather will be brittle on the grain, besides which the subsequent 
operations will be rendered difficult. 

125. should follow next ; in this process a lixivium of hens’ 
or pigeons’ dung would be used ; this is prepared, allowed to ferment, 
diluted, and strained, after which the pelts are immersed in it until they 
are sufficiently reduced in substance, and have acquired the desired degree 
of suppleness, the \atter resulting from the more complete solution of 
the cementing substance which bound the fibres into bundles. When 
it is essential that it shall be possible to stretch the finished leather in 
any direction without there being the slightest tendency to spring back, 
then a still greater reduction may be necessary, ^he finished leather 
then being more porous ; to accomplish this the lixivium may be used 
warm, but it must not be used so hot that the skin is thereby damaged. 
If dogs’ dung employed the process is described as puering ; and the 
liquid would then be used warm. 

126: Drenching usually follows puering and bating; its object is 
twofold, since it cleanses the pelts from the lixiviurfl, and the lactic and 
acetic acids which develop in the drench, remove any remaining lime. 
Ordinary bran is used in making the drefich, it being steeped and 
allowed to remain until fermentation has taken place ; the pelts are 
placed in this and worked about until they acquire a satisfactory “ feel 
and appearance ”. Many experifnents have been made to find a sub- 
stitute for the puer and bate which would be less objectionable, possibly 
in the near future they may be supei;^eded ; at present, “ Oropon,” 
“ Erodin,” and “ Enzo,” are gaining in popularity. The pelts must 
now be forcibly scraped on the grain side to remove hair-roots or fat 
glands, an^ to cleanse the su|/ace, the operation* being known as 
“scudding”. 
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12^? Before referring to the method of using the tanning agent 
some details may be given of the principal agents used. # 

Hemlock extract is obtained frdm the wood and of the spruce 
fir, Abies Canadensis., wliich groivs abundantly in the Northerif States of 
^America (§ ^28). ^ * * 

Gambier arrives in this country in the form of an extract made from 
the plant Uncaria Gambir and is imported principafty from Singapore. 
It is also known as Catechu, Cashew, Cutch and Terra Japonica. 

Sumach in commercial form is a jxiwtier mftde from the leaves and 
yowfi^ branches of the Rhus amaria and R. cotinus (wild olive). It i§ 
a shri^ growing wild in Portugal, Spain, Italy and France. * 

Mimc^a hark is obtained from various species of ifcacia ; it 
abounds in Australia and South Africa. 

^arc% extract, olftained from the Hungarian larch, is said to ‘be 
increasing in favour with En^ish tanners. • 

V Turwar hark [Cassia Auriculata) comes from Hindostan. Many 
'"East India kips, goat and sheep-skins, are tanned with it. 

Oak bark is obtained from several varieties (jf oak, pi England the 
common oak being generally used. 

128. In America the larger skins used for upper leather^ar^ first slit 
down the back, being then described as “ side leather ” ; hemlock extract 
is the tanning agent often used. In Australia the principal tanning agent 
used is mimosa, but in India many of the best kips and calf-skins are 
tanned with Turwar hark, an excellent leather being produced. Sumach 
is more general in France, and Oak bark in England ; but transport 
facilities are at present so. great that the use of any tanning agent is 
not now restricted to the place of its origin. . 

T 29. The general method of using any tanning agent for upper 
leather would be as follows : Strong liquors are made with the selected 
aaterials and the pelts placed in them, sometimes only a small machine 
known as a paddle is used, often a large revolving drum takes its 
place ; the heavier hides and kips, however, used for vegetable-tanned 
upper leathers, would go through similar processes to those described in 
§§ 225-7 ; altliough, being thinner and more open in texture, as a result 
of the earlier treatment (§§ 125-6), they do not offer such resistance 
to the penetration of the tanning agent, and therefore less time will be 
necessary. On tRe Continent the lighter skins are often tanned in 
vits, and instead of being passed from one vat to another they would 
be taken out and allowed fo drain while the liquor was being strengthened ; 
they would then be returned to the same vat, the process being repeated 
until the tanning was satisfactory. The advantage of using the druiS is 
that much of the labour of “ handling ” is avoided, while there is a 
decided save in the time required for the penetration of the liquors. 
The time occupied with th^ actual process of tanning will depend 
upon : — 

(a) The substance of the pelt : 

(^) The tanjiing agents used ; 

(^•) The method employed. ^ 
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When the tanning is satisfactory, the leather must be carefully 
«vashed and dried ; it will then be ready for subsequent operations (§ 138). 

130. One ofjthfe most popular methods of producing upper leathers 
is by the chrome process ; this changes ^.he nature if the skin so that it 
is both non-putrescefit an<j very pliable. It differs considerably from 
vegetable-tanned 'feather since it may^be subjected to boiling water with-* 
out i)eing in the le&st affected, whereas the former would shrivei up and 
become brittle. Leather that is chrorfie tanned is also less bibulous 
than vegetable-tanned loather *(sQe § 250), hence it makes an excellent 
material for boots that are to be worn unc^er damp conditions, but bejin^ 
always firffshed with the grain outside, and this being rather' tender, it is 
not so sukable for that rough wear which a navvy’s boot might, deceive. 
The process of chroming does not affect the gelatinous part of the pelt 
in<thj;‘ same way as the vegetable-tanning process ; the hide ^bstance, 
which by the latter process 'is changed to*tanno-gelatine, is not utilized 
by the former process, consequently the leather is not so well filled. 
Another feature of the leather is that being non-absorbent it does noU 
take up the perspiration from the foot, and since it is not able to escape 
as with leathers which are more porous, this moisture is condensed and 
in some tases causes the feet to be cold, clammy, or even wet, according 
to the constitution of the wearer. 

13 1. The preliminary processes, so far as the conclusion of the bating, 
may be similar to that which has been already described (§§ 120-6) ; 
the process known as “ pickling ” now follows, the pelts being drummed 
with a mixture of sulphuric acid and salt, 5 lb. of the former being 
used to 40 lb. of the latter, in 40 gallons of water, the object being a 
more thorough sepai;ation of the fibres from the bundles. The skins are 
next put into a solution containing common salt, hydrochloric acid and 
bichromate of soda ; after drumming for about one and a half hours they 
are removed and put on horses to drain until the next day, when, after 
dipping in a .solution containing bisulphite of soda, tHey would again be 
placed in the drum, a solution being added containing bisulphite of 
soda, common salt and hydrochloric acid ; in about one and a half hours 
they will be rerrtbved and again drained, and finally the acidity of the 
leather is neutralized with borax or bicarbonate of soda. 

132. Sometimes only one bath is used, the skins being first drummed 
in a .solution to which common .salt is added, a^similar weight of 
“ Tanolin ” is then dissolved and gradually added to the previous liquor, 
to this bicarbonate of soda is added, the a^nount being about one- 
twelfth of the weight of salt used. When thoroughly tanned the leather 
is 'taken out, drained on the horse for forty- eight hours an^ then 
neutralized! 

133. Sometimes — especially with heavy hides — the tanning may be 
performed by suspending tho* hides in pi^s, the hides being worked up 
the yard to pits of increasing strength as with vegetable tannage, but 
when handled this way the penetration is less rapid. According to 
Professor PrSctor, mineral tannage depends upon the jkin absorbing a 
b^ic salt; but basic salt as such is not directly absorbed by the skin: 
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The is therefore first impregnated with chromic acid, which may be 
done in a bath containing potassium bichromate and hydrochloric acid^ 
(which will produce chromic acid) ;*this is next changed to a basic salt by 
introducing a reducif^g agent to ymove some of the oxygen, th^ tanning 
being then completed; the latter is accomplished by submitting the 
•skins to a second bath containing sodium thiosulphate# ^ed hydrochloric 
acid, thi^s produces thiosulphuric •acid which is a reducing agent ^and 
seizes some oxygen from the chromic acid and leaves it a bas^c chrome 
salt. • . . • . 

• The process just described is “chrome tannage,” but if the skins 
are first “pickled” as dcscril^ed in § 13 1 (but using salt and# alum in- 
stead salt and acid) it would be “ chromft and alumina ”, tannage. 
'I'he finishing would he as in § 144. 

^34. Many East India kips are tanned previous to their exportation, 
and as there is a greater dem^id for chroma leather than for that ^hich 
, is vegetable tanned the latter tannage is often put through a chroming 
process, being then described as “ semi-chromed In America many 
of the light packer hides are used in the production of semi-chrome 
leathers; these may* be tanned with hemlock, vtith gambier, or with 
a combination of tanning agents. # 

As they are already vegetable tanned the goods must be*jufficiently 
mellcvved for shaving or splitting, after which they are drummed with 
plenty of water to which borax has been added, the object being to re- 
mo v^e everything which might wash out and adversely affect the chrome 
liquors ; this process is known as “stripping”. The chroming process 
may now follow as in 131-2, the liquors being strengthened until 
the leather will not assimilate any more, wliich can be easily seen since 
the colour of the liquor would not then become* any weaker. The 
neutralization and finishing of the leather may be as for full chrome 
le ither. 

135. Until quite recently “calf-kid” (made ^rom calf-skin) was 
very popular, but it is now almost discarded in favour of leather with a 
brilliant face. It was prepared by a method known as “ tawing,” which 
differs from other processes in that the gelatine remains unchanged ; con- 
sequently, when boiled, such leather can be gradually dissolved, and the 
liquid when poured off will “set,” it being gelatine. Tawed leathers 
are therefore not stitable for the uppers of boots which would be sub- 
jected to much damp, but since so much of the nature is left in the 
fibre it is the most popular method of preparing leathers for gloves, 
although the skins then used are principally lamb, only a comparatively 
few “kid” (young goat) skins being used. • 

The usual method after the preliminary processes (§§ 120-6) 
is to soak or drum the skins in alum and salt, the proportion of which 
may be two of the former to one of the lajter. After about two weeks 
the skins may be tested by firrnly pressing a fold of the skin, if this then 
appears as an opaque white streak, the tanning is complete. 

The skins at^ now hung up until thoroughly dry, aftei? which they 
will be mellowed* by soaking in water, ‘and then “ staked ” ; the principle 
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is similar to that in § 148, but the method differs, since in this^ase the 
skin having been fastened by one corner to a post is then held taut with 
the left hand while it is forcibly scrape^ on the flesh side with a tool held in 
the righl^; the tobl used — the moon-knife — is a flat,, circular disc of steel, 
with a handle across the, round hole in its centre. After shaving or 
otherwise leve^lirvg, the skins go through a process of egging ” ; a* 
mixture of flour, *€^5g- yolk, apd olive-bil is made into a paste with water, 
this^is put into a drum with the skins ; v^hen they will absorb no more of 
the mixture, and with jhe p^^te still adhering, they are hung ^p for a 
month to “ age ” and dry thoroughly. After having been soaked i?i 
water an^l cleaned the skins will be ready for dyeing, the process 'de- 
pending upon the coloui and the kind of dye used, but if for black 
calf kid tfie skins would first be mordanted with logwood, after which a 
solution of iron is used, usually ferrous sulphate. , When dyedcind ^ried 
out Ihe skins are again so/tened with tke moon-knife; in the case of 
small skins which have not been shaved, if they are too stout they may 
be reduced in substance with a moon-knife, having a turned edge ; th^ 
flesh being finally finished on an emery wheel. Formerly glac6 kid was 
dressed in the ‘foregoU g manner, being finally finished with a dressing of 
wax an4 oil, which was ironed in, the process being repeated until a 
satisfactoi^ face was obtained. 

When white leathers are wanted for the socks or linings of shoes, 
sheep-skins are generally used, and these are prepared by the “tawing’ 
process. 

136. Dongola'^ dressed leather is not as largely used in the shoe 
trade as leathers dressed by the methods to which reference has been 
made above, but it should not be ignored since it has several distinctive 
features. The skirfe having been de-woolled are de-greased, an opera- 
tion always very' important in sheep-skins because of the amount of fat 
present in the middle fibres, which is changed by the lime into 
an insoluble lime-soap and then removed in the after processes. 
When de-greased the skins are pickled with sulphuric acid and salt 
(§ 134)) which they are immersed in a 10 per cent salt solution 
for half an hour, ^nd then in a 3 per cent solution of salt with 2 per 
cent chalk, the effect of this being further to reduce the swelling of 
the fibres. 

The skins having been washed are tanned, g«mbier, sulphate of 
alumina and salt being used ; if tanned in a drum the tanning will only 
take a few hours. After washing and drying^^the skins are fat-liquored 
with soap, neat’s foot oil and glycerine, then set out, dried, staked, and 
finished {Le Cuir). If a morocco finish is desired they may be gnished 
as in § 145, or they may be glazed- The special feature of the leather 
is its suppleness which sui passes that of ordinary vegetable tannages, 
while at the same time its fuljness is greater than that of chrome tannage. 

137. Wash-leather is generally made' from the flesh-split of sheep- 

^ It may bf noticed that this process is very similar to Newton’s, described by 
Alexander Watt ; “ The Art of Leathei*Manufacture ’’ (1897), Jl. 166. 
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skins, t^ut the best quality is obtained from very small deer-gkins im- 
ported in a dried state, many coming from China. The sheep-skins are^ 
split just aftej unhairing, and are Jhen well plumped, and much firmer 
than they would after de-Jjming. The bran-drench follows the 
splitting, after whiOh the skins are wrung out| and, when sufficiently dry, 
• sprinkled with fish-oil which may be allowed to sta*]d> and work into 
the skir\s, or it may have mechanical assistance, beisg either beaten in 
by a “fulling mill,” or put •into a drum; in any case th^ oil must 
thoroughly permeate the fibres, care being takgn that in the meantime 
•the skins do not get overheated. The excess of oil is now pres.sed out, 
affer which they are well washed in the drum which further clears them 
of oih; they are then dried and staked, oftHsn being finished on the 
emery-wheel. 

^38.%The process, of vegetable tanning renders the skin “non-pu- 
trescent,” i.e. it could be kept for an indefinite period, whereas previous 
to tanning putrefaction could eventually have destroyed it ; with pro- 
, longed soaking it would also have wasted away, but now it is insoluble ; 
furthermore, after wetting, its fibres would haveiadhered together, thus 
causing the hide to»be hard and stiff, but nowthl. tendency is changed. 
The leather, however, is not yet suitable for the uppers of boots. 

(a) A greater softness or suppleness is desirable. •» 

(/^) Increased power to resist water penetration is requisite. 

(^) And a better appearance is necessary. 

139. These improvements may be obtained in many different ways in 
leathers that have been tanned. Calf-.skins, kips, and light cow-hide.s, 
are sometimes dressed on the flesh side, and sometimes on the grain 
side. When finished on the flesh side the leather is said to be “ curried ” 
and “waxed,” the process being as follows: The* leather having been 
well soaked — often in warm sumach — is next laid on a table of mahog- 
any, marble or glass, and scoured on the grain side to clear it of bloom 
235) or other ^posit, water being used profusely in the operation. 
The leather is next “set out,” that is, all wrinkles are removed with a 
“slicker” by pushing them in the direction in which the leather will 
stretch ; it is then shaved on the flesh side, the fibres immediately be- 
neath being considerably finer and less marked with veins ; besides this 
the skin will be made more uniform in substance by somewhat reducing 
its stoutest parts. • Shaving and splitting machines have now largely 
superseded the hand operation. Sometimes that which is split away by 
the machine is only use^il for making “pasted stock” (§ 145), but if 
stout enough and sufficiently large, it may be properly waxed and used 
for thg tongues or fittings of men’s cheap boots. When side leather is 
split, the grain may be finished as «atin hide, glove hide, or box side, 
and the flesh-split finished by waxing, in which case it may be put 
through the splitting machine a second time to level it, this being done 
either from the middle fibres ?)r the flesh fibres according to the fineness 
of texture ; should the split however be too open for waxing it may be 
given a heavy goating of size and then, when in a suitabl^ondition, be 
rolled, and aftefwards used in the bottoming department. 
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140. ' After shaving or splitting, and while the leather is still j/kmp or 
^mellow, it is coated on one or both of its sides with “dubbin,'’ which 

is a mixture of cod-oil and tallow, ^ut the ingredients may be varied 
considerably, according to the character desired iij the finished goods ; 
splits which are loose in tercture often have an artificial solidity imparted 
to them by usiFg, hard tallOw, paraffin-wax, or crude stearic acid. * 
Jhe leather ht»ving been “dubbfhed,” is hung up in a moderate 
heat, and^as the moisture dries out from the leather, it leaves space 
which is soon occupied ,by th& g;-ease ; the effect on the leather is to 
coat its fibres with fat, and also to some extent to effect a change in* 
the fibres r.imilar to that in oil dressing (see § 137) ; the leather will now 
be much more supple — ufiless purposely hardened — and also mofe im- 
pervious to water. As the leather only absorbs the softer portion of 
th^ fat — unless assisted with heat — it naturally follows that some of the 
most' solid part will remain pn the surfaci^'to be removed by a process 
termed “slicking”. ^ 

In some towns the leather is placed in large drums in order to, 
effect the stuffing in a shorter time, incidentally it has the further ad- 
vantages that httrder f^ts and waxes can be used, afid that the stuffing 
may add^5o per cent instead of 10 per cent to the weight, the process 
occupying^ibout half an hour. 

The operation by which the surplus grease is completely removed, 
either from the grain or flesh sides, is called “whitening,” after this a 
tool is used which in principle is similar to a “ buff” knife, except that 
the operator when using it pushes it from him, hence the edge is not 
“set” the same as in a buff knife. An exceptionally thin film of 
leather is removed with this tool, thus clearing away any remaining 
grease and leaving tbe flesh side very smooth ; when the grain side is 
also done it removes many minor surface deposits. 

1 4 1. Leather that is waxed on the flesh side, and that has a grain 
on the underside (as waxed calf or waxed kip), may “now go through 
a process to improve the appearance of the back, by giving the 
grain a “ pebbled ” appearance. The leather is folded over with 
the grain inside f a board about 10 inches square, having its face 
covered with cork to enable it to grip the flesh side of the leather, is 
now used to move the top part of the folded leather backward and 
forward, thus altering the position of the fold, whiclfJis made to travel 
in the direction of the length of the leather ; this operation is known 
as “ boarding ” and the effect is to soften the li'ather by breaking up the 
grease and separating the fibres. 

C142. The flesh side of the leather (which will be the face) ma-y now 
be blackened, using a preparation made with lamp-black and oil or 
soap ; when this has been well worked in, the leather will be ready for 
the first coating of size, and ifhen sufficiently dry this will be smoothed, 
by glazing with a smooth glass “ slicker **. The final coating of size 
win be similpa* to the previous one, but gum tragacanth may be added 
to cause it to^ry with a brighter surface. 0 

. Because of* the difference in the*substance and qualify of the various 
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parts (j| the skin and the difficulty the manufacturer may liave in 
economically using up the whole of the leather, it is not at all unusual# 
for the curriep to dress it in sectioas, each section btfing finished in the 
most suitable style; therefore t^ie belly on either side may b« cut off 
and then the .shoulder separated from the liutt (^e fcg. c)t;V In the 
•market we may therefore meet with : — 

^ (a) Waxed calf- skins. * 

(^) Waxed kip (from full-giown animais wmcn, nowever, noi as 
large as the English cow). , • • 

• (c) Waxed kip butts (the shoulder and belly being rounded off ; in ' 

shaf)e they correspond to the tend). • 

(^)* Waxed split sides (from full-grown beef hides slit down the back- 
bone, see § 139). 

1^3. ?rhe shoulder.^ and bellies (taken off the kips) are often finishid 
on the grain side, *and the profes.ses beyond«the stuffing will differ from 
what has been described above. The grain side of the leather will be 
carefully whitened to make it as smooth as possible, the face being after- 
wards brushed over with a solution of soda in water to prepare the 
surface for dyeing, ^^1lich generally is performed Vith a 'preparation of 
logwood and ferrous sulphate. The leather afterwards receives a firessing 
of oil and being turned face downward is worked out in the^direction 
in whi^h it will stretch, then turned over and a similar process performed 
on the grain side, after which it receives a thin coating of size and is 
finally dried. 

Leather dressed in this way comes into the market as : — 

(a) (jrain shoulders, or bellies ; these are unsplit. 

(^) Satin hides, these being the grain side of split sides tanned with 
hemlock. 

(^r) Glove hides are the grain side of split sides often tanned with 
gar\bier. 

(d) Glove -hide "be Hies, these being split leather, therefore differing 
from (a). 

144. At the present time leathers with a bright face are in favour, 
and also the wcl '-known natural grain usual in box calf, consequently it 
is not surprising to find many imitations of it ; therefore the shoulders 
and bellies from kips as well as the grain side of split sides may be 
finished as follows :• During the stuffing a smaller amount of grease 
will be worked into the leather, but after this the face will be prepared 
as for satin hides until aftei’ the sizing, when the face will be burnished 
on a “ glazing ” machine ; this has an oscillating pendulum in the bottom 
of whid^ is fixed a piece of agate or glass with its edge smoothly rounded; 
this works upon a wide strip of stout feather, strained taut between two 
supports, the leather to be glazed being passed under the pendulum ; 
it is afterwards printed, the machine which ^ used somewhat resembles . 
an ordinary mangle, only the top roller, which may be of steel or gun- 
metal, is engraved with the desired pattern of grain, and this assists the 
regular break of the surface in the after process of boardfhg (§ 141) ; 
shbsequently it mJy be finished with a*thin coating of size. 
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Buffalo hides of Indian tannage are often split and work^ up for 
“ box sides," and when the hide is a good one an examination of the 
hair follicles wquld be the only means of identification. 

,145. -‘Goat ^orocco " is a vegetable-tanned leather. Morocco in 
North Africa watj once fafiious for its leather, which appears to have been 
made from tbTe ^kins of various anipals since, according to Watt,^ the 
skins of the goat, calf and sheep were used ; the tanning agent being 
pomegranate, or date bark. The skins^were finished on the grain side, 
the well-known pattern always being developed. The leather^as since 
been largely imitated and in certain districts a distinctive “ grain " has 
been adhered to, hence we still have the recognized types‘as “Persian," 
“ Strasburg," or “ straight grained " Morocco. 

Sumach is now often used for tanning morocco leather, which is then 
‘<*sQ^ out," dyed, stuffed with grease, set out, dried on frames, hnd buffed 
on the grain to make it sn^ooth, the amount taken off being so thin that 
it is really only the tips of the papillae which are removed ; the leather 
is then staked, sized, burnished, and grained — a process similar to 
boarding. While thji above is a general outline of the processes, the 
price of morocco leather varies so much that it is obvious the price will 
not pei mi^t such elaborate details in the preparation of the cheap grades 
as in the expensive ones. 

Many East Indian goat-skins are dressed as morocco, and are often 
dyed in colours and used for the outsides of ladies’ boots and shoes, for 
slippers, or for “nursery” goods. A considerable number of East 
Indian goat- skins are also used for the manufacture of tan glace kid 
and goat, it being a difficult problem to decide when a “ kid ” becomes 
a “goat " ; many {iuthorities urge that when the animal can sustain itself 
by eating grass it is no longer a “ kid " ; this may be, but it is not easy 
to determine in the finished leather whether the former occupant of the 
skin had ever eaten grass. 

146. Sheep-skins maybe either vegetable tanned', chromed, or tawed. 

When vegetable tanned they may be finished on the grain side in 
any colour, the face being left with a soft finish (similar to the face 
on gloves cut^from vegetable>tanned leather) or glazed. Sheep-skin 
may be printed with any desired pattern, the variety to choose from 
being very large, but those most frequently met with are imitations of 
the more expensive leathers, as seal, morocco, crocd*dile. The method of 
finishing would be similar to that in ^ 144. When “chromed,” sheep- 
skins are usually finished to imitate glace kkl ; when “tawed,” they are 
often dyed and used in the glove trade, many of the less perfect of the 
White skins being used for socks and linings of shoes. f' 

147. Many sheep-skins previous to tanning are split with the band 
knife, a very thin grain-split being removed (§ 137), this is tanned with 
sumach, or some other suikible agent, a^fter which it is dyed and finished. 
In the boot and shoe trade this leather, which is known as “ skivers,” 
would be used for topbands, facings, or socks. Sheep- skins are often 
tanned an 5 then given a “ sufe^e " finish ; the flesb side is first 

^ ^ ^ “ Leather Manufacture” (1897), p. 2. 
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very srSs^poth on an emery-wheel, after which a dye-stuff in the 
a paste is thoroughly worked into the leather, and when quite dry it 
scoured off* on a fine emery-whfcel. Sheep-skins which are badly 
damaged on the grain s*ide are •often dyed and fi jisljed in tins way to 
imitate chamois or “shammy” (see § 137)* Such^skins are usually 
* unsplit. ^ * 

. 148. Leathers that have been chrome-tanned, while still in a nfoist 
condition, should be “ set out* on a table as already descrilxll (g 139), 
after which they would be drummed witlf an eitiulsion of oil and soap ; 
Yhis makes the leather softer ayd prepares it for the subsequent processes. 
The dyeing of the leather may be done on a Jable with a bru 3 i, or in a 
drum, ‘aryl when in a suitable condition — not being either too wet or 
too dry — the leather will go through a further process of softening 
called “ Staking,”, the feather being stretched over the end of ar» iJp- 
right, or “ stake ” ; the hand-method, howefer, is now almost obsolete, 
\ since the staking machine, which is just as efficient, effects a considerable 
economy both in time and labour. The machine has an arm which 
coming towards the operator descends on the matc^“ial wit^ an adjustable 
pressure, the arm is Ihen drawn back, the operator meanwhile holding 
the leather in position while it is pulled out by the friction, pT the re- 
treating arm. A thin dressing is used on the face to assist the glazing, 
which is performed while the surface is still damp (§ 144). Full chrome 
leathers arc usually fastened to frames of suitable size for complete 
drying. 

140. Basils are sheep-skins tanned with harks} Australian basils 
being tanned mth mimosa ; in Scotland larch is used, and in the 
West of England oak bark ; the leather is usually i^ther harsh and its 
use is generally restricted to lining the commoner classes of strong boots 
and in the saddlery trade. It may be left in the “ rough ” or be dyed 
ar i glazed or printed. 

Eoans are medium-weight sheep-skins generally tanned with sumach, 
usually the process only taking about twenty- four hours ; the skins are 
sewn up and filled with sumach liquor, the distended skins being then 
also put into warm sumach liquor ; they are presently piled on a drain- 
ing board afnd submitted to pressure, which squeezes the liquor out of 
the skin ; when the process has been repeated the tanning will be com- 
plete. The finishing processes include damping the dried skins, setting 
out, nailing on boards to dry, clearing the grain with acid, dyeing, again 
setting out, drying, glazir%, and graining, the distinctive grain being 
the result of graining in one direction only, that is from the butt to tl^e 
neck, w Willow ” grain, which resembles the shape of a willow lea^ is 
also obtained by boarding in one direction only, that being from head 
to tail. “ Box ” grain is rectangular, and is obtained by boarding in 
two directions, the second being,at right angfes to the first. “ Morocco ” 
grain is produced by boarding diagonally. 

150. Russia leather. In the tanning of this famous leather willow- 


1 Watt, op. cit., p. 39. 
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bark is used ; the peculiar smell being imparted by birch-oil ;^hich is 
^used in the currying ; the leather may be dyed any desired colour or 
finished black ; it may be left with a^' smooth face or be printed with its 
•peculiar (iiamoncl- shaped grain. Usually it is the^'skins of calves and 
young cattle that^are used% its manufacture, although hofse-hides, goat 
and sheep- skin^j^^re also sometimes employed. 

"Cordovan leatn?r} Foftnerly this referred to leather which was 
manufactured at Cordova in Spain frdhi various skins, ^ these being 
finished similar to morOcco irf any colour but generally red ; that how- 
ever which is now commercially known ehher as Cordovan shoulders or 
bellies is obtained from l^orse-hides ; it is vegetable tanned and finished 
in the saihe way as grain shoulders and bellies (see § 143). 

Crup is obtained from the butt of horse-hides ; after tanning, the 
shell, 1 1 6) is split away and the leather is then curried ahd wnxed, 
usually a very fine face caif be obtained, it being generally used for the 
vamps and goloshes of the more expensive class of men’s footwear. , 

1 5 1. Porpoise hide. Formerly this was obtained from the skin of the 
porpoise ; whe;n tanned, curried, and waxed on the grain side a very fine 
leather was produced. On account of the closeness of its texture and 
the fineness of its fibre it is capable of receiving a very fine polish and 
of withstanding water-penetration better than leather obtained from 
beef-hides ; consequently it has been in demand for shooting-boots and 
high-class footwear ; its great tensile strength has also won for it an en- 
viable reputation for leather laces, although at the present time those 
generally supplied are obtained from the hide of the white whale ; the 
cutting surface of the latter is larger and laces more uniform in sub- 
stance can be obtained, even if the texture is not quite so fine. 

Seal-skins were formerly highly esteemed when made into leather 
for the uppers of boots; the tannage was invariably vegetable, the 
leather after dyeing or blacking being finished on the grain side with te’ 
well-known grain pattern developed, the looseness of the materia 
generally making it impossible to obtain as small a grain as is possible 
on a goat-skin^ The leather is too porous to be waterproof, hence it 
is unsuitable for those parts where this is essential, buH^ts porosity 
renders it very suitable for the legs of men’s golosh boots,1j^l»rhich pur- 
pose it was in favour for a long time (see § 152). ^ 

152. Patent, enamelled, or japanned leather, I?eathers in this group 
may be classed under three headings ; — 

(a) Vegetable-tanned leathers, finished dn the flesh side. 

^ (k) Vegetable-tanned leathers, finished on the grain side. 

(^) Chrome- tanned leathers, finished on the grain side. < 

Patent calf is in the first group ; it is made from calf- skins which 
are tanned with sumach ; after very careful setting- out the skins are 
worked to a very fine fact on the flesh side ; the skins are then de- 
greased and fastened to frames, flesh-side up, this being the side which 
will be eflapielled. The foundation coat is composed of Prussian blue,^ 

® 

' ' t . 

^ Leather World,” 1914, p, 641. * Watts, pp. 296 et seq. 
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linseed^\|il, and vegetable- black ; this is evenly spread over the leather 
which is then put into a stove to dry ; after cooling tl^e coating is brought 
to a fine surface with pumice stofie ; it will be necessary to give the 
leather three coatingf, each of which must be finished with pumice stone ; 
^the final coating may contain either copal or^ amber vfrnish. 

The introduction of the splitting machine has n]^de it possible to 
produce a cheaper grade of leather from* the flesh side of cow-hfldes 
(patent tipping), this being much more flexible than patent c^Pif, since it 
^as not the support of the grain. Its ptopularity^ however, is now on the 
dec^line. • ^ 

Vegetable-tanned seal-skins and horse-hi^es are both enamelled on 
the grairt side, and with either it is usual to assist the natural break of 
the grain by printing it, the result being greater uniformity. When 
enaffiellefl on thw grafti side,^a leather which is much more opin*in 
texture may be used, it being evident that seUl-skin could not successfully 
be worked up on the flesh side because of this defect ; there is also an 
important advantage in that the enamel does not require the thick 
foundation necessary in a split leather. Both It ithers.are principally 
used for children’s shoes. ^ 

Leathers that have been chrome-tanned are finished the grain 
side, calf skins, goat-skins (chiefly those from Patna in India), and colt- 
skins (chiefly imnorted from Russia, where these animals have very fine 
coats) are used in the production of this leather, and the large cutting 
area of the latter probably accounts for its popularity. A few sheep- 
skins are also used in common work. 

I’he chief feature ot chrome-tanned enamelled leather is its supple- 
ness and the openness of its texture, the former enabies the leather to be 
moulded about the toe of a last with ease, the latter assisting the gather- 
ing in of the full material ; the great improvements which have been 
iTi^de in the elasticity of the enamel ought also to be mentioned. 
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THE SELECTION OF UPPER LEATHERS. 

153. Different skins an<d different methods of dressing furnish such 
a very wide range of materia?^ that it is difficult to name features which 
un/ier all circumstances would be desirable ; furthermore, th^ qualities 
essential in one class of foqtwear may nof" be importaht in another ; it 
is, however, always an advantage when a skin is well-grown, i.e. when the 
naturally poor parts are better than usual in quality, because then the^ 
proportion of good material is high, but when from any cause the 
amount of pool materral exceeds the normal percenrtage, the skin would 
generally be considered badly -grown A square skin is usually pre- 
ferred, because the width of the back furnishes a useful cutting area of 
good material, whereas when the skin is long from head to butt and 
narrow across the back, the amount of prime material will be less than 
normal, besides which it is usual for such skins to be poorer than the 
average in those parts which are always of lower quality, viz. the belly 
and flanks. 

Should the animal have been specially fattened, then the skin may 
suffer in quality through the growth-marks in the neck and shoulders 
being so pronounced ; on the other hand, animals in poor condition are 
generally inferior through the backbone being badly marked. The 
neck is seldom as fine as the back, and the degree of* coarseness is often 
an index to the quality of the skin, since a heavy neck would be a bad 
feature in leathers purchased by weight ; the shanks also should not be 
left too long, since they are relatively inferior in quality. 

154. The goat-skin has the shortest and finest fibre, the calf next, 
and then the sheep. It may be said that the length and fineness of the 
fibre largely determine the quality, since if the esirential requisites as 
enumerated in § 106 are considered, it will be evident that the above 
structural features would be important for e^ch qualification ; and as 
the skins of two animals can be compared for quality by observing the 
rotative length and fineness of their fibres, it -will also be evident that 
since these vary in the different parts of each skin, this variation will 
also indicate the variation in quality. 

The normal distribution of quality and variation of fibre ^ is shown 
in fig. 65. Substance also varies; generally those parts are thickest 
where this is desirable for greater protection, and those parts thinnest 
that are mbf^d with the actions of the animal, as for example, the parts 

^ See § 249. 
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just in fsont of the hind-legs, and those immediately behind the fore- 
legs. TRe substance is greatest at the butt, it decreases gradually as it • 
approaches the shoulders, the belly •being lighter and* the thinnest parts 
those already so desciibed. I’hegieck varies, sometimes toeing vary stout, 
although generally 'it is lighter than the bitt, bift Aouter than the 
^shoulder. • \ • 

^ 155. Goat-skins are often badly “tick ’’♦marked, Ifie animal is ajso 
subject to a form of measles which permanently injures the sljin ; their 
fighting Spirit accounts for many a (^fect cai*sed by horns, besides 
i^hich their short coat does not afford a perfect protection from the 
thorny bushes, the evidence of which is often very apparent, • 

Shee^-skins generally have fewer blemished, although a want of care 
in skinning and fellmongering is often very noticeable. 



Horse-hides are often badly marked in the mane and backbone, 
especially the older skins, 

156. The meth(^ of production is responsible for particular features 
which would not occur in other leathers ; these must be observed in 
considering its quality, besides which the characteristics that adversely 
affect its quality must not*be ignored. 

Curried leathers which are waxed should be of mellow tannage, 
Bordeatix being noted for the excellency of its tanned calf-skins ; in tnis 
respect a kip suffers in comparison with a calf-skin since it is never as 
mellow ; its quality therefore would be partly decided by the nearness 
of its resemblance to the calfskin. The Argument, however, does not 
apply to split leather which is waxed, since in this case the apparent 
mellowness may be the result of openness or coarseness pf fibre, and 
in wear such wolild be unsatisfactory; hides of fine texture would be 
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firmer, and a firmness is therefore often obtained by using h^rd fats, 
f stearic acid, or paraffin wax, but such leather does not stand well in 
wear. Waxed-splits should be mellow but firm. 

It is u great advantage to a cutter when a skin is shaved to a uniform 
substance, and mhe/i froffi any cause it is irregular the skin would be 
put into a lowtir class. The skin shmild be welbgrown and well- waxed, 
buU. not over-stufcd with grease. The flanks should not be so loose 
that much has to be rejected. * 

Vegetable-tanned leathers finished on the grain-side, such as glove- 
hide and grain-shoulders, are very liable |o be injured by being buffed 
too deeply ; this causes them to be tender on the grain. ' Many l^ast 
India kips finished as box-calf are badly marked with thorn scratches 
and scars from unfriendly horns ; it is in endeavouring to remove these 
th? t ^the grain is often excessively buffed. ' , ' • 

A feature of chrome-taitned side leather is that the offal — belly and 
flanks — is not as well filled as it would have been by the vegetable- * 
tanned process ; consequently the skins selected for this method of 
dressing should be well-grown. The face of the leather should be 
bright and not^ tender, and the pattern uniform in suze, but it would not 
be so wKh a poorly grown skin ; there should also be an absence of 
harshness!' *’ 

Chrome-tanned glace kid should be manufactured from well-grown 
skins, it being purchased according to surface measurement, and when 
there is a large amount of inferior material the good parts are thereby 
rendered more expensive. 

Goat-skins vary considerably in strength of fibre and fineness of 
face, besides which the chroming process used by one maker does not 
produces supple a leather as the method used by another. On some 
leather tne face is beautifully prepared before glazing, the latter opera- 
tion being so carefully performed that in wear the leather scarcely ever 
wholly loses the effects, whereas on other leather thfe gloss is only the 
result of a size which washes off with the first storm ot rain, even if it 
survives the process of shoe manufacture. 

Sheep-skins, -^ike those of the goat, vary considerably, some being 
fine on the face, moderate in substance, and for sheep-skin strong in 
fibre, whereas others are coarsely grown and very tender ; the strength 
of fibre must never be overlooked in judging its qtiality. The skin is 
strongest ^ those varieties where the wool is short and coarse, approach- 
ing the character of hair, whereas a heavy fleece is usually accompanied 
with an open-textured and tender skin. 

‘‘157. A feature common to all skins is the direction of the*stretch 
in its different parts ; this can easiFy be remembered since it is always 
identical with that which would take place with the movements of the 
animal’s body. F or walking, the skin just ^^ehind the fore-legs, and that in 
front of the hind- legs, must be of such a character that it stretches readily 
in the direction in which the legs will be moved and also just as freely 
contracts; it" will not, however, be necessary for the belly to stretch in 
this directioni but transversely, while in the neck we may expect to 
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find a tindency to stretch in two directions. It is also noticed that the 
imes o/nghiness are identical with the position and direction of the bony® 
framework, hence we may expect <0 find the prin(?ip|il lines of tight- 
ness down the backllone and across the back as far the ritft extend ; 
also in the direction of the length of the shaftks. * / 

In studying this subject skins should be selected 'that have not 
b^en dried on frames, since in sucn cases rftuch of tht stretch may have 
been removed, and this may crfuse the skin to appear to stietch in a 
contrar/ direction ; neither are skins uceftil for •this purpose that have 
Tjeen puered and drenched, , 

Leather rs sometimes described as being “tight in the difection in 
which tlv? hair lies,” and this may possibly be caused by it being the 
direction of the hair muscles. 

Leatlfer whic^ hasi^een split and “set out” does not show ginch 
tendency to stretch in one cnrection mort^ than in another ; possibly 
f, this is caused by the separation of the flesh-fibres from the grain- 
fibres, these being connected in such a way that while they are whole, 
the connections regulate the stretch. * ^ 

158. Two meth( 5 ds of purchasing leather are in general use, one 
being by surface measurement and the other by weight; generally 
speaking, where the cost of production is proportionate to* the sub- 
stance of the material, the finished product is sold by weight — curried 
leathers, for exaaiple ; and since the quantity of stuffing absorbed will 
largely depend upon its substance it may be argued that this is a very 
fair method of fixing its price ; but although this may be admitted, it 
must also be conceded that the method easily lends itself to fraud, as 
the leather being porous may be over-loaded w^th fats and waxes 
which can be purchased at a less price per pound than that which 
the finished leather would be sold. Stuffing ^ is said to increase the 
w ight of the leather generally by about 10 per cent, but it may be 
done in such a and with such materials that the increase is nearly 
50 pei cent. I'o detect this, carefully weigh a piece of leather, say 
about 2 inches square, shred it and soak it in ether for about twenty- 
four hours ; the ether should then be filtered and evaporated, and 
from the weight of the residue approximate data may be obtained as 
to the amount of grease and wax which the leather contains. 

159. Leather is^ften purchased by surface measurement; formerly 
this was done by judgment, the skins being sorted into sizes and the 
price per dozen regulated«by the size and quality, but this is not now 
so general since with measuring* machines the exact size can be so 
readily«and accurately known ; this method, however, also has its Ob- 
jections, since it often results in the Skins not being so well trimmed, 
consequently there is often a larger proportion of inferior material. In 
the absence of a measuring machine th^ size may be approximately 
determined by first drawing straight lines around its edges, the uneven 
outline being averaged as in fig. 66 ; the area of the surface enclosed 


* Proctor, “ Making^of Leather,” p. 126. 
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up in squares — inches and feet ; the skin can then be marked around 
.and the 3 rea found by adding up the spaces enclosed as in fig. 67. • 

Skins can also be measured with long strips df prd, each strip 
being i inch wide ; it is then only necessary’ to count ^e square inches 
^and divide by* 144 ; this is the principle on w 9 iich fbe/usual measuring 
machines are constructed. ^ * • • 

, If it is desired to compare the relalKve valued of leathers, tlie 
prices being quoted in different ways, then assuming that th^ material 
was simitar in other respects it would only* be necessary to estimate the 
valines on a common basis, ^ach being weighed, or each accurately 
measured ; bti^ if the leathers varied as regards the proportion* of offal, 
then it wnnld be necessary to compare the amount of prime material 
contained in a parcel of each, the parcels being equal in price. 



* CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF CLICKING. 


i6o. Before considering the laying out of the patterns, the strain 
should be considered which each part may have to bjpar durftig manu- 
facture and in wear. ♦ * 


The principal strain in the process of manufacture is during the last- , 
ing, and the particular strain which affects the upper most is the heel- 
to-toe tension set up wit'Ii the first tack. If a shoe is being lasted and 
one of the back* quarters stretches in the direction 'of this strain, where- 
as the olher quarter does not, then as a result the seams will be crooked ; 
if both qifarters in one shoe stretch, and the quarters in the other shoe 
do not, then one shoe will come much further forward on the last than 
the other, with the result that the caps will not be alike in depth. 

If the vamp is cut with the stretch in the direction of the length, then 
it will be very difficult for the lastcr to set up effective hecl-to-toe tension 
before he has exhausted the stretch of the material, by which time the 
vamp would have increased so much in length that the vamps would not 
match. If the vanip is cut with the stretch in a diagonal direction, then 
it will be almost impossible to keep the seams level ; it should never be 
done unless both vamp and cap are machined to the lining, or other- 
wise supported. * ' 

When the toe-cap is cut with the stretch in the direction of the 
length, the laster will have great difficulty both in setting up the heel- 
to-toe tension aifd in lasting the toe. 

The laster, however, is not the only one whose difficulties may be 
increased through the stretch being in the wrong direction ; the machinist 
will also have her troubles ; for example, if the quarters of a shoe stretch 
in the direction of the length, then it may be very difficult to make the 
covers and linings fit together unless an adhesifi^e is used. It would also 
be difficult to machine a vamp cut from material that had much stretch 
(in any direction) unless it were held in position by an adhesive. If 
whole goloshes were cut with the stretch in the direction of the length 
there woul<J be a similar difficulty. 

# In practice it is usual tc^^cut the paijfs with the lines of tightness 
going from heehto-toe, unless special precautions are taken to counter- 


act the stretching ; but sometimes to assist the machinist the method 
known as “ tight seams is adopted, the seams which would be most 
likely to stretch in the process oT machining being Aen cut “ tight, 

‘e • ' , — I ? 
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Ignoring all other considerations ; for example, the heel seam in a lace 
boot womd be cut “ tight,” the stretch being placed in the heel-to-toef 
direction ; the front seam of a button-boot would akso be cut “ tight ” ; 
md since the stretchiaround th^top of a shoe would afreet tha produc- 
:ion of the upper more than the stretch ii# the 4ieJ seam the same 
principle would apply. • , • 

^ The strain to which the different parte will be.Subjected in w^ear 
3Ught not to be overlooked, since it indicates where the best material 
jhould life placed ; for example, the tgp isdge qf a shoe is subject to 
fhuch strain in wear, and weakness might result in the shoe quickly 
losing its shape, whereas there is very little strain at the bottom edge 
which is, laste*d in, since in wear the mateilal is supported with the 
stiffener ; therefore the poorest part of the material in any shoe quarter 
shoqjd btfplaced there„and the best should be at the front end, especi^ly 
if the vamps are cut from the tame kind of iijaterial ; otherwise the ^amp 
being selected from prime material might by contrast make the quarter 
look poor, although the same material might not be too poor to use 
where it would be supported by the stiffening. • 

The vamps shoiffd always be out of the strdigest 6f the material, 
since the constant flexing of the foot at the joint is a severe strain on 
the leather ; furthermore, it is often subjected to consideraWa abrasive 
friction at the joints, and its edge where it meets the sole should be 
able to resist w\ter-pcnetration, while if a toe-cap is to be used the 
cap and the adjoining part of the vamp should be similar in quality ; 
if it is not possible to place the vamp so that all its parts are uniform 
in quality, the poorest part should be in the extreme end of the wing, 
and if “ right and left ” patterns are being Uoed the poor part should be 
placed at the inside waist, since it would there be Subject to the least 
strain. When the vamp is cut through and a toe-cap is also used, no 
ev‘1 could result from a small defect which would be covered by the cap. 

Toe-caps should be cut from firm material, but as they do not get 
as much strain in wear as the vamps, they need not be as stout — unless 
it is for children’s shoes ; they also have the support of tht toe-casing 
and do not get my flexing, unless the caps are very deep. The material 
should be firm since the strain during lasting generally stretches it and 
with tan goods this would result in the cap becoming lighter in colour. 
The back quarters of boots — whether lace, button, or Derby — if they 
have a seam at the back, should not be placed so that just above the 
stiffener the material woujd be weak, because this part is subjected to a 
hinge action every time the foot is flexed, consequently it is always liable 
to break off through fatigue ; neither should weak material be place(Wn 
that part of the quarters which coT»es next to the front of the vamp, 
since it might suffer by contrast with the vamp. At the to^ of the leg 
there is hardly any strain, and although the^appearance of the boot mig^JJt 
be affected if the material wgi^ inferior in quality, it is very improbable 
that the wear would be affected. Provided that the appearance was not 
prejudiced, no sqirious objection could be advanced against putting a thin 
place at that part of the back which ft suonorted by the stiffener. 
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Button-pieces should be cut “ tight ” in the direction of the button 
t hole, otherwise they might quickly lose their shape. ‘ 

Tongues should be cut “ tight in the direction of their length be- 




Fig. 68. 


i6i. 'liefore studying the actual disposition of the patterns on the 
leather, attention should be directed to the rules which facilitate economic 
cutting : it is often found that by placing the patterns in certain positions 
not only can they be cut with the minimum of waste, but the shape of 



Fig. 69. 


the material left is such that^the same disposition of the patterns can be 
repeated, and when this is so the arrangement is termed a “ system ” ; 
but while it is advisable that systems should be memorized, it is more 
important that the underlying principles be mastered ; these may be 
^piijmarized as folbws ; — ‘ 
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{a)' Fit straight lines to straight lines. 

{b) ^it curves to similar curves. 

(c) Always aim to leave a straight line at the ed^e pf the material, 
(i/) If two systertls are equally economical but onlv One of^hem en- 
ables you to cut the work in pairs, then that^ne sfloijfd be selected. 



Fig. 70. 


Fig. 60 illustrates a method of placing shoe quarters ; its disadvan- 
tage is that they are all for one side, whereas by placing them as in fig. 69 
they might h ive been cut in pairs. These systems, however, only lend 
themselves to patterns designed for shoes which carry a low heel ; pat- 
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terns for shoes carrying a high heel usually have a curved bottom line 
and the system shown in Fig. jo is then njpre suitable. 

162. Vamps may be arranged by several systems; fig. 28 is for 
vamps without caps, the toe of one being fitted into the cue of another 
it is best adapted to vamps that are cjat for lasts with narrow toes, the 
wings being opened to assist the sy|tem. 
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Another method is shown in fig. 71, where the wing of one fits into 
the opening of another, but such as have the toes cut off may 6e placed 
as in figs. 27 or^2y. Goloshes are -not cut whole as often' as formerly 



Fig. 72. 


since the three-quarter golosh produces better results as to economy in 
cutting, ease in lasting, and comfort in wear; figs. 72 and 73 illustrate 
the usual systems. r 



Fig. 73. 


Legs for goloshed boots may be cut by the systems shown in figs. 
74, 75. 76. 

Leather, however, varies so much in substance, quality, and the direc- 



q, Fio. 74. 


tion of the stretch, that it is not possible to adhere strictly to either of 
the systems shown ; there are therefore some general methods applic- 
able to different kinds of leather ^nd patterns. • 




Fig. 75. 


• the same material it is usual to take the vamps along the backbone as 
they need the best of the material (§ 160), but the number of rows which 



• Fig. 76. 


may be taken, anij the distance along the back which the system may be 
continued, will defend upon the sizebf the pattern, the class or^rade 
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of work being cut, and the size and quality of the material ; the latter 
will also have to considered when deciding how far into the^shoulder 
the system may . be carried. On the same principle, in cutting a skin 
‘(which (fiffers from ^ side^in that it has not been^sjit down the back* 
bone), the vamps would be cut from the same part of the material and ^ 
the legs from the, parts nearer the edges, the caps being cut from ma- 
terial similar in quality to the vamps, although they may be lighter in 
substance ; the requirements of the different parts of the leg, moreover, 
should not be overlooked. 

It is sometimes found that the arrangement of patterns used on one 
skin can also be used on ptber skins ; when this is so it saves the cutter's 
time, but the same system could not be continually repeated unless the 
skins were uniform in size, quality, and substance, and free from defects, 
which would necessitate a special selection of leather ; cohsequently 
such a method of cutting is*-not adopted except by factories making only 
one quality, and that a good one, in which case they adhere to the 
system for the centre of the skin and sell what is called the “skirtings,’' 
i,e. the edges ; J^ut bq,th patterns and skins vary in size and the arrange- 
ment which may be suitable for one skin and set of conditions may re- 
quire m'odjfication when a different size pattern or skin is used, otherwise 
the amount of waste would be disproportionately large. 

if for any cause — whether it be the size of the skin, flaws, or other 
defects — it is not possible to follow the usual system, then an effort 
should be made to put the best parts of the material where the greatest 
strain will be, both in manufacture and in wear, the weaker parts being 
put where they will have the advantage of being supported either by the 
stiffener or toe-puff. 

In the interests of eco 7 iomy^ as much of the poorer part of the material 
should be used as is possible without impairing the appearance aftd utility of 
the boot, and this equally applies whether the work is being cut for quality 
or for quantity. True economy depends not only upon the number of 
pairs cut from a given quantity of material, but also on the value of the*’ 
which is cut, and therefore economy may be effected by two means : — 

(a) Careful arrangement of the patterns to minimize waste. 

(b) Economy of the prime material in the most important part, usini 
as much of the inferior material as possible where it does not impai 
the quality. It is the varying degrees of skill ii? the economy of the 
prime material that principally distinguish different workmen. 

163. The utilization of the inferior paets of the leather is a very 
important problem, as is also the disposal of the light parts which may 
be in other respects of prime quality ; the first refers more especially to 
box-calf and chrome-tarined sides, the second to glac6 kid. Leather 
wljleh has a pattern, whether printed or otherwise developed, if poor, 
may often be utilized by strengthening it with a good backing cloth, 

, after y^hich a satisfactory pattern can be obtained with the aid of a peb- 
bling h^chihe. When supported in this way the rules as to stretch 
:need‘^ 1^p strictly observed^ and therefore it is .not unusual to re- 
^^ort t<i|la}l^jpice when for purposes of economy it is deemed advisable 
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to ignor| the correct direction of the lines of tightness. Glac6 
having an excellent face and silky character is sonjetimes deficient in 
substance, but such feather can be supported with a s{)ecially .prepared 
backing cloth, the material bein^ then sometii]^es pli^ced in a press heated 
by electricity which causes the rubber to adhere bettef. .It is probable 
that in wear such leather would fee quite satisfactor^'>*since in any case 
wfeen the face cracks the sho^s are generally discarded ; the pebbfmg 
already /eferred to could be done on thje same machine bf changing 
,|he top plate. * * 

,164. A clicker ha ving rece'lved a quantity of leather would fifst sort the 
skins for size' substance, and quality. We wi*l assume that the largest 
sizes ha^ the stoutest material ; but which should first be cut, the large 
or the snjall skins, the clear, good ones, or those that are either damaged 
or iftferior? The adv 5 .ntage%of the former are that these could thtnbe 
cut strictly to a system, which should be atlvantageous both as regards 
economy of time and material, since it is quite conceivable that if left 
until the last when back-quarters must be cut. for a particular side, the 
opportunities for ecqpomical cutting may be curteiled. .But conceding 
this, it must not be overlooked that it is in proportion to the quality of 
the material that it will be less necessary to place the patter#!^ in a par- 
ticular position since there would be more uniformity in its quality, 
whereas in poor or damaged material often the patterns can — for eco- 
nomy of quality and of material — only be placed in one position, and 
T such a skin is left until the last, it is possible that a quarter for this 
lide may not be required, hence the material cannot be used to the best 
idvantage. In placing the patterns on damaged material, it may be 
bund that a large pattern would just fit in, but if the large sizes have 
)een already cut, then a smaller size must be used, but this is not 
iconomical cutting ; obviously therefore, the greater the selection of 
3 .aterns both as to size and shape, the greater will he the opportunities 
3f economically using material which is too much damaged to be cut by 

[ regular system ; but if such leather is left until the last, there will then 
)t be an opportunity to take these advantages, the selection of patterns 
iing so much smaller. 

165. Side leather is always commenced at the butt end of the 
Lckbone, but skins^mky be commenced in various ways ; when cutting 
by the “ selective m^hod it is usual to commence at the butt end of 
the backbone, but wh^ the “exhaustive ” method is used it is generally 
considered advantageous ^o use the hind shanks first; should the butt 
end of the skin be drfective for any cause, and for the purpose requited 


inferior to the mated 
often be commenced 
that the pattern oil printed leathers is often not uniform in size, 
generally being large! in the iiead, in whfch case the size of the grain 
should be similar in lach pah*, and the direction of the print must not he 
ignored. j « _ 

166. There ^e two methods of cutting, the “ exhaustive 
** selective ” ; the latter is used fo| “bespoke” or “ciiktom^'J|^ 


^1 in the head, then the skin may with advantage 
I at this part. It must not be forgotten, however, 
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or for high class wholesale orders, and only the suitable portion is 
used, the remainder^being passed to another workman or, more generally, 
being sold. It. is not as economical as the exhaustive method — in 
which case the wortaan uses up the v. hole of thh .material — since by 
the' former methotl me inferior parts might not always be of such size 
and shape that‘s th';*y could be used without considerable waste ; but the 
varied qualities foiind in a skin cannot be used up in a single line tOf 
shoes if uniformity of quality is to be maintained ; hence this method 
can only be used by those mahufacturers who make a range of qualities, 
and to assist the cutter it is usual to supply him with a selection oi 
patterns s‘b that small ones can be used where it i^^not possible 
to use large ones economically, a cheap grade being cut where it is 
impracticable to do better. 

There is also another variation in the methods, employed, since 
while one manufacturer only cuts to ticket, another may cut principally 
to ticket, but also running in a stock line to make it possible to exhaust 
the material. 

167. Befor^ comn?,encing to lay patterns upon fabrics it is advisable 
to consider the method of their manufacture. Two sets of threads 
ire usecfJ^Qjne being placed in the direction of the length of the material 
known as ^^warp” threads and kept strained during the weaving, 
whereas the shuttle thread — that is the one which crosses the warp 
threads — is not strained so tightly, and is known as the “ or 

'^wooJ'\ The two threads are not usually equal either in size or 
strength, the shuttle thread often being both smaller and softer, to 
enable it with greater ease to be bent by the warp threads ; sometimes 
it is made from /:otton which has a shorter staple, and less tensile 
strength. There is very little stretch in the woven material if it is 
strained either in the direction of its length or its widfh, but the weft 
thread being usually the weaker, the tensile strength of the material is 
less in this direction. If strained diagonally the mafferial wiii“at on 
be distorted in shape, since in this direction there is nothing to offer 
resistance. These facts should form the basis of the principles to be 
observed in cutting fabrics ; they indicate that neither linings nor covers 
should be cut with the heel-to-toe line running diagonally, since 
effective tension could not then be set up by the laster ; but in addition 
to this it would result in the threads running diagonally across the 
joints, it being evident that then there would not be any restriction to 
the stretching of the shoe in width, therefore it would quickly 
lose its shape in wear; sometimes when there is very little differ- 
ence in the strength of the weft and warp threads, it is permissible 
to let the heel-to-toe line be in the direction of the width of the 
material should economy in placing the patterns require it. 

Until quite recently “ cutting” wa^ considered a hand operation, 
but the clicking machine is now rapidly supplanting manual labour, 
the advantages claimed being that : — 

(a) The outlines are always true to shape, whereas with hand 
laibour they often vary ; 
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(^)'The edges are always square, but with hand labour they are 
often oblique, especially with stout material ; * 

(c) Workmen who are not skilful with the hanS-lyiife can cut with 

the machine as acciftately as m%re skilful men J • * 

(d) There is an important saving of time* since it* is impossible for 
the hand workman to cut as quicyy as the machf"^ - • 

, Against the foregoing may be urged 

(di) The cost of the machiife and repairs ; 

(d) Irhe cost of power ; 

The cost of knives, o 

If, howev'ej, the probable life of the machjpe is considered it will be 
evident 4 hat the expense spread over such a length of time would re- 
duce the cost per week to a very small amount, while the cost of 
povMer wBuld be,also small, both sinking into insignificance whei\(»n- 
trasted with the advantages, i he cost of (lie knives may under some 
circumstances be a sufficient reason for not adopting the machine ; for 
example, if on any jiattern only a very small trade is probable, it may 
not be wise to incur the expense, but if io,ood would probably be 
needed then the outlay would be justifiable ; it should also be re- 
membered that even with hand-work the necessary patterns wAild have 
to be provided. The outlay for knives may, however, be cofisiderably 
reduced by standardizing the patterns; the back-quarters of boots for 
a given height ot heel could be standardized, and this would make it 
possible to use them for several lasts, even though a different vamp 
pattern may be desirable ; it may also be possible to use the same ^ 
vamp pattern for several sets of patterns only changing the quarter 
patterns, and there would be but little necessity for changing toe-cap 
patterns. 

With fitting patterns such as quarter-linings for shoes, inside facings, 

V; up-linings, side-linings, and tongues, the same knives might be used 
for severaryears,^that is assuming the goodwill and co-operation of the 
pattern designer. 
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68. For appearance, comfort, and strength, the edges of the different 
actions of the upper are generally reduced in J;hickness bebre l^ing 
lacliined together, each of the various s:.ams calling for special treat- 
ment as regards the shape, width, and depth of the scarf. 

Closed seams — like the back seam — after skiving, are machined to- 
ether and then opened out flat; the scarf need not be wide or deep, 
ut it should make it^asy to open out the work and to rub the seam 
own smoothly, without unduly straining the stitches ; hard or harsh 
rather wll require a wider and deeper scarf, but weak or soft material, 
hat would be compressed by the rubbing down, should not be skived 
more than is necessary. Attention should be directed to two parts of 
he scarf : — 

{a) The greatest thickness of the material which it is possible to 
save just where the stitches are placed and yet have a seam that will 
ie flat when rubbed down — this varies with the different types of leather. 

(^) The necessary thickness of the extreme edge to avoid its breaking 
>ut with the stitching, since if it is too much reduced the machinist 
nust run further in from the edge, and this will increase the difficulty 
)f rubbing down ; it follows therefore that if much rfcductic-s-i." neces- 
ary the scarf should be either concave or wider, preferably the former. 
Vhen the material is such that the seam cannot be made to lie flat 
vithout reducing its substance so much that it is unduly weakened, then 
I welt should be used, in which ca.se the edges may be left stouter 
see § 76). 

Lapped seams are used where it would be difficult to make the 
vork lie flat with a closed seam ; they are stronger than the latter, and 
ire used for attaching toe-caps, vamps, goloslj^es, etc. The piece which 
s to be on top and which will have a row of machining close to its edge, 
nqy be reduced, but not so much that its strength is impaired ; the 
rature of the material, class of boot, and size of thread to be used must 
;ach be considered, the width of scarf being such that a neat appearance 
s secured. The underneath piece (which is over-lapped) may be re- 
iuced at dts edge considerably, seeingHhat the stitching will not be 
lear it the primary object of the .skiving in this case is comfort, and 
the width Of the scarf will depend upon the substance of the material, 
ind the laps allowed. The foregoing applies to all lapped seams (§ 71), 
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Edges that are to be left “ raw ” should be reduced as much is con- 
sistent \<^th strength, sincfe it results in neatness and uniformity of ap-# 
pearance, thus avoiding the clumsiness of an unskiv^d edge ; they must 
not, however, be re^luced too giuch, as this would result in weakness. 
Bagged edges should preferably be skived \fith a* concave scarf, since 
the edge must be strong enough to hold the*row of sdtching, and at the 
distance from the edge where the material ^ull be fcrfaed (when turyed 
out after closing) the substanc® of the fold should not exceed that of 
the sin^e material, since it is desirably tlkat a l^avy appearance should 
he avoided. 

* When th^ edge is to be turned in or beaded, its extremity will be 
reduce(^to a wafer, and at inch farther in it should equal only one- 
half of its full substance, otherwise the effect will be that of heaviness, 
instead df neatness. • ^ 

Formerly skiving was dctie by hand, l^ut now this is very rare, it 
being now performed by machinery of which there are three types in 
general use, each having its admirers. The knife in the “Amazeen” 
machine is a circular disc as in the “ Marvel,” but in the “ Fortuna ” it is 
cylindrical and rotates at right angles to the dire?.tion of the feed, which 
is from left to right. The feeding devices also differ, that of th# “ Ama- 
zeen ” being a circular disc rotating in a plane parallel tef the knife, 
whereas in the “ Marvel ” it is a conical wheel which rotates so that the 
plane of the kn;.e is tangential to the feeding surface of the cone. On 
the “ Fortuna ” the feeding device is the convex surface of a wheel which 
has its axis at right angles to the axis of the knife ; in this machine the 
pressure foot above the feeding device is changeable, a range of shapes 
being supplied with the machine, which ditier as regards their concavity, 
corresponding more or less to the convexity of the* feed- wheel, so that 
a scarf suitable in shape can always be obtained. 

169. The folding of edges is much more general now than previ- 
ously l 0‘ ?he advent of modern skiving machines, but probably 
this is because the work can be done so much quicker and cheaper with 
tolding machines. There are two distinct types in general use, the 
“ Booth ” and tiie “ Boston ” being types of one class in which a template is 
used, the whole of any outline, such as the curve of the vamp or front 
of the leg, being made to conform to the template instantly. No fault 
can be found witl* the work which the machine does, nor with the 
speed with which it is performed, the only objection being the necessity 
of procuring a different template for each outline. 

The “ Lufkin” and the “Rapid” belong to the second group; with 
these the outline to be folded is placed against a guide, the edge is then 
turned over by the machine, the feeding device carrying the work for- 
ward until in a similar way the whole of the outline is completed. In 
the “ Lufkin ” the action of the adhesive is facilitated by a regular “ nick- 
ing ” of the edge, but in the^‘^Rapid ” the corresponding device may be 
used or omitted at the discretion of the operator, since it can instantly 
be changed witl\put stopping the machine. 

With the pit>cess known as “j^lgging” some assistance is needed 
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when turning out the work to secure a correct outline. When the tops 
of boots are cut straight the “ Monarch header is a useful ma/nine, the 
top of the boot being strained over die straight edge of a vertical steel 
plate, and while kelcj in tl^is position pil-ssure is simultaneously applied 
at both sides by 'the smooth edges of two wheels. The machine is 
rapid and accuVat"^ results can be obWned even when the leather is in- 
clined to stretch, ^f this machine cannot be employed the “Columbia ” 
header type is used, the upper being then folded over two upright plates 
facing the operator like' two fihgcrs ; the one in front has an eccentric, 
motion so that it moves in the form of an ellipse, while the one w^ich 
is behind ‘it only has an oscillating motion. With the assistance of these 
the outline is made true, and is afterwards passed underneath aMiachine 
hammer which is fixed a little above and behind the fingers. 

* ii7o. Raw edges which would show in the finished boot (unles? machine 
trimmed) should be inked f/revious to machining, since it can then be 
done quicker and better ; less ink would also be required, and there 
would be less danger of it being smeared over the upper, in which case 
it might come off wph' subsequent handling thereby increasing the 
difficulty of keeping the work clean. With leather that is vegetable- 
tanned a®bjack die similar to curriers’ ink may be used, which produces 
a permanent stain, but ink which depends for its effect upon the presence 
of tannic acid in the leather is not suitable for chrome-tanned leather ; 
quick-black (specially prepared) will then give better results since it 
dries with some polish and would not rub off with subsequent handling. 

1 7 1. The adhesive used should be carefully selected; formerly 
paste made with either wheat or rye-flour was used, but the former is 
rarely met with no\y and the latter does not enjoy the same amount of 
favour as formerly, both having been largely superseded by rubber- 
solution. The disadvantage with rye-flour paste is that a considerable 
application of the thick paste was generally used, and this did n ot im- 
prove the upper since it dried in a hard cake that offe’fed" con^derable 
resistance to the needle, besides which the softness and pliability of the 
upper was impaired ; but when the paste is a few days old better 
results can be obtained, since the fermentation which takes place con- 
siderably increases its adhesiveness, the application of a smaller amount 
being then sufficient. Rubber-solution has one disadvantage — it is 
expensive, but being so adhesive only a very smlll amount need be 
applied, and even if a considerable quantity were used, it is so flexible 
that the pliability of the upper would net then:by be seriously affected ; 
there is also the further advantage that it is not necessary to wait until 
th^ adhesive “ sets " as with a flour-paste. 

The relative merit of samples’^of rudfeer-cement is determined by 
the amount of work which can be done with a gallon, the price quoted 
being very little guide to its a^'tual value. 

The objections which are advanced agairst the use of adhesives are : — 
(flf) it is aa extra operation which means moreicxpense ; 

(d) The cost of the adhesive 

{c) The delay caused by the operation. 
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If, however, the validity of the objections is conceded, yet the ad- 
vantage^ven then are considerable, since 

{a) It is* a safeguard against parts stretching durfhg^machining ; 

(d) It reduces ^0 a minimum the probability .of uppers being 
crooked or badly fitted ; 

(c) The machinist can do moy work if she has n<^ tlte responsibility 
o{ keeping the parts in position. , ^ 

It is possible to reduce coifciderably the necessity for using adhesives 
by introducing patterns which have the closkig seam allowances of 
fabrics always marked ; pric^ -marks should also be used for facings, 
topbands, or^ther lapped seams. ^ • 

Spegpl machines can often with advantage be employed, since they 
render it unnecessary to lay the upper quite flat as is unavoidable in 
vamping^n a flaj-bed«machine. 
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172. In the manufacture of boots and shoes four uittLcuiiis ciic uscu 
for closing, sewing, and stitching, these being hemp, flax, cotton, ^and 
silk. * Hemp and flax are “,bast fibres,” rtiat is, the fibrous part of the 
stalks of plants. 

Hemp is obtained from a plant (Cannabis sativd) which grows 
wild in the East Indiesj but which is now cultivated in most of the 
temperate and <ropicil countries of the world. V/hen the plants are 
from 5 6 feet high they are ready to be pulled up, the stalks being 

generally«'5|)read out in the fields until the action of the elements has 
caused the woody tissue and gums enclosing the fibres to decompose, 
this process being known as “ retting ” ; the fibre must now be separated 
from the other portion of the stalks, after which it is thoroughly cleansed 
and spun into yarn. 

Flax is the product of an annual plant [Linum usitatissimum) com- 
monly known as the cornflower, having spear-shaped leaves and blue 
flowers, often grovTing wild in the cornfields and sandy pastures of oui 
southern counties. The stems rise to a height of about 2 feet, and 
when the plants are nearly ripe they are either cut down or pulled up 
by the roots, after which they are subjected to a pi^e«:b.'Hp.ibwn a? 
“ rippling,” the plants being drawn through a machine which removes 
the seeds and leaves. Retting may be carried out in a similar mannei 
to that used for hemp, or the stalks may be tied in bundles and placec 
in stagnant water ; active fermentation soon takes place, resulting in th( 
decomposition of the woody tissues which enclose the fibres, whicl 
after cleansing are spun into threads. « 

The cotton plant is a shrub which varies from 4 to 6 feet ir 
height ; it appears to thrive most readily in IJprth and South America 
India and Egypt, being an annual plant, except in tropical climatei 
where it becomes a perennial, and assumes more of a tree-like form 
The leaf of the cotton plant has #lhree pointed lobes and the flowe 
five petals, which are yellow at the base but become almost white at th( 
edges ; the fruit of the plant forms the cotton boll,” which contain! 
the seed with the attached fibres, and Should be picked as soon a 
possible after ripening. The first process it undergoes is the separatioi 
of the seed from the fibres, which are then carded,, roved, and mad 
into yan|. . • ^ 
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Silk is obtained from the cocoons spun by the “ silk-worm/' {he larvae 
or catei*|^lars of certain bbmbycid moths ; the cocoon (or nest) is formect 
by the lalwa when about to chang(i into the pupal ftate. The cocoons 
are thrown into hot#vater whiclj kills the larvae and solftens tbe gummy 
substance that kee^s the thread in position, t^hich^s tlien wound off on 
reels, the thread from several cocoons being formed into one thread, 
and many of these compound threads being afterw^s put together, a 
certain amount of twist being given to cause the finished thread to have 
more sc^idity and strength. * 

There is considerable difference between the various fibres which 
hate been n^ntioncd ; although hemp is difficult to distinguiish micro- 
scopically froifi flax, yet it can be recognizecf by examining the ends of 
the fibres, since hemp often exhibits forked ends, whereas flax never 
displays fchis peculiarity ; the former is not uniform in its diameter, tj^ere 
being occasional attachments t»f woody tissug and a jointed-like structure, 
whereas even under the microscope the surface of the flax fibre presents 
a smooth surface. Cotton, not being a bast fibre but “seed-hairs” — 
that is the fibre which is attached to the seed — is quite free from any 
joints or unevenness, there being only one celt in ite entire length ; 
hence it is the smoothest of the three fibres under ronsideratic»i, and on 
account of its fineness and the number of twists which it'^ias, much 
finer yarns can be spun from it than are possible with either hemp or 
flax ; yarns beiri^; regularly spun from it so fine that 300 hanks each con- 
taining 840 yards, only weigh i lb. Flax, on account of its smoothness 
and hardness, cannot be spun into such fine yarns as cotton, hemp 
being still more difficult, because of the woody tissues which cling to 
the fibres. 

Durahi/ir of the Fibres . — Of the three fibres Under consideration 
hemp is the most durable ; water does not rot it although it slowly dis- 
S'" Ives in sulphuric acid. The fibre, however, is rather dark in colour, 
and juccessfully bleached without seriou^^ injury to its quality. 

Flax will not stand the damp like hemp, and so great care is neces- 
^ry in retting it since over-retted flax is brittle and weak. The fibre 
quickly dissolv >s in sulphuric acid, and is readily bleached, although it 
suffers considerable deterioration in the process, therefore the whiter it 
is bleached the weaker it becomes. Cotton withstands the damp better 
than flax ; from experiments conducted by the Industrial Society at 
Mulhause it would appear that alternate moistening and drying on hot 
cylinders causes little or no deterioration in its strength. With refer- 
ence to the bleaching or cotton Dr. Matthews says ; “ It may be safely 
concluded that the tensile strength of cotton yarn is not injured by care- 
ful though thorough bleaching”. •The result of experiments on the 
three fibres shows that given equal thicknesses of threads the relative 
strengths would be, Hemp 100; Cotton 83; Flax 78. Silk is also 
considerably affected by the Weaebing an8 dyeing processes, experiments 
showing that although the tensile strength of number 16 yellow is 7^ lb., 
that of white in ^ similar size is 6 lb., whereas with black it is only 5 lb. 

To estimate*correctly the relative utility of the foregoing ^^materials, 
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it is advisable to bear in mind the differing purposes and circumstances 
'under which they may be employed, whether they are for hand or 
machine use, an^l whether the primary consideration is appearance ot 
strength. 

' For hand-work where utility is the principal consideration, hemp ^ 
takes precedence because of its great tensile strength and ability to 
withstand decay by damp ; hence it is used for sewing on welts, and 
even for stitching on the soles of boots where strength and durability 
are essential. It can be purchased in either green or brown, but the 
former not having been bleached is preferable. Hemp is not used on 
sewing machines on account of the difficulty of spinning^ a thread suffi- 
ciently smooth and uniform in thickness. 

For hand-work where appearance is of importance flax is used, 
wh^tper for the uppers or for the soles, the length of its fibre ‘^making it 
possible to attach the bristiles neatly, even when the threads are very 
fine. It is the principal fibre employed in threads intended for use on 
bottoming machines, its smoothness and length making it possible to 
produce an even thread without much twist, whence it is very soft, and 
even with considerable tension does not cut into the leather as would a 
harsher Vnread. For upper closing, however, where a much finer thread 
is required, flax is not suitable, since the finished thread is not as even 
in thickness as a cotton thread of similar size, and with the growing 
popularity of the latter for upper closing flax may soon be displaced. 

In the bottoming of boots and shoes, cotton has not up to the pre- 
sent been much used in England ; for hand-work (where threads are 
made from the yarn by the workman) it is never used, this being im- 
possible on account of the *shortness of its staple or fibre, which is 
generally only about i inch long, and rarely exceeding inches. 

According to some reports cotton thread is extensively employed 
in America, not only on sew-round machines but also on those used for 
welting, stitching, and McKay sewing, its chief advanfi^t^jf^eiiig soft- 
ness, freedom from frays, and evenness. For upper closing cotton is 
now the principal material used, since it has claims to most of the 
essential features which in order of importance may be placed as 
follows : — 

(a) Its utility hi the hoot ; this will depend upon 

(1) Its tensile strength ; 

(2) Its ability to withstand damp; 

(3) The elasticity of the threads ; 

(4) Its ability to withstand fatigue. 

• As regards the first it is superior to flax, bat the varieties of cotton 
are not uniform in the strength of !heir staple, and the yams made from 
any one variety of cotton also vary because of the differing methods 
of spinning, the amount of Jwisting considerably affecting its tensile 
strength ; but if two finished cotton threatjs of uniform size are tested, 
say No, 40^ one being made up of three strands but the other of six, 
that which is made of six strands will prove to be the stronger. Much 
u^ful knowledge may be obtainetf if one examine the dottons of various 
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makers, carefully untwist each, count the strands, and compare the 
strength If the thread. Oh the second point cotton is certainly superior* 
to flax, and with reference to the third, since it is aTmost non-elastic, a 
tight seam can be ttiade withirelatively less tension than would be 
necessary with silk ; hence the seam being *tightdl- there will be less 
probability of free play between t|^e parts, add this copstderably affects 
th^ durability of the seam ; but should there be any f^e play cotton will 
stand much better than silk since the tendency of the latter^to cut off 
is well l<hown. 

(b) Its adaptability to use in a machine is secured by 

*(i) Unifoynity in thickness; 

(2) Smoothness; 

(3) Ability to withstand abrasive friction ; 

S^tness ; 

(5) Absence of any tendeflcy to curl. * 

Cotton thread, because of the twist in its staple, can be spun into 
very fine yarns — often as fine as No. 300 — so that a No. 40 cotton 
may be made of three strands, each consisting of two threads ; by using 
so many counts in a*single thread it is possible toT secure great evenness 
and smoothness, far exceeding that of linen thread ; hence a neiidle with 
a smaller eye can be used since less friction will be set up by flfe passage 
of the thread, and a good cotton will not be appreciably affected with 
the unavoidable friction which does take place. 

The softness of the cotton is important since it influences the tension 
required to stiain up the stitch ; with a soft cotton it is possible to use 
more stitches to an inch, there being less strain on the leather, hence 
with it leather can be machined which womd be too tender for a hard 
cotton. 

(c) Its appearance. Cotton if often described as having a “silk 
f' ,ish,” this being striking evidence of the recognized superiority in 
appeaiklTl1?^’Clf*^'ie latter, the softness and lustre of which make it pos- 
sible to secure a pearl-like stitch not otherwise obtainable. It may also 
be noticed how quickly coloured cottons soil, whereas the freshness of 
silk is not so easily sullied. 

Co^n threads may have either a left or right-hand twist, the object 
being that the twist shall throw the loop toward the point of the shuttle 
and reduce the liability of stitches being missed. The left-hand twist 
is recommended for single-needle machines and for the right-hand 
needle of twin-needle ms^hines, in other cases use the right-hand tv^ist. 
It should not, however, be overlooked that threads are made of several 
strands — varying between two and nine — and that when being used Ihe 
tendency to untwist will be most marked in threads having only a few 
strands — say three — but when six strands are used these would first 
be wound in pairs, the three pairs being afterwards wound in a direction 
opposite to that which ha^*been use(f for the first operation, thus 
resulting in less tendency to untwist and they can therefore be used in- 
discriminately a^ regards the direction of twisting. 

Clti/ity of Sitk , — Even though cdSt may not be important yet silk is 
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not used on machines for both the top and l;>ottom threads because of 
His great elasticity, a tighter seam resulting from the use of lij/ji thread 
in the shuttle, apd*" since the use of ‘this is general it may be taken as 
evidence that thf latter sufficiently ‘strong ; for extra strong work, 
‘however, silk is noi often employed, it being recognized that linen 
thread is then preferable ; ^ilk, infactjtis fast being superseded by cotton, 
th^ prejudice agaihst which is rapidly disappearing, but for appearance 
silk is unrivalled. ‘ , 

Yarns are slatidardized by 7 veight and lengthy the following system- 
being used : — ' , 

Eight' hundred and fqrty yards of cotton yarn make (>ne hank ; the 
number of hanks required to weigh i lb. ^ing the numbei of the 
^ yarn ; “ No. 40, 3 cord,” would signify that three strands of No. 40 
yaiiu^had been formed into one thread: but tfhis system is' not “fol- 
lowed if either two, four, sii^ or nine cords are used, in which case the 
number signifies that the finished thread is of similar size and weight to 
the corresponding number in three-cord thread; for example, “ No. 40, 

3 cord ” thread would^:bd equivalent to a yarn of three times the size ; 
therefore ^ of fflrty hanks, or 13 J hanks would wei*gh i lb. ; this 13J is 
approxinfcately the standard for weight and length of threads having 
either twW,‘ four, six, or nine cords and this particular number — 40. 

For a “ No. 40, 2 cord ” the finished thread must be such that about 
I si hanks will weigh i lb. — as shown above; therefore each of the two 
cords must be of about 26); hanks to the lb., the nearest convenient 
yarn to this being No. 28, which would be employed. 

Similarly for “ No. 40, 6 cofd,” each of the six cords must equal 
(6 X i»3i) hanks to the lb., i.e. the number of the yarn for each cord 
must be about 80— in practice this number is used. 

, The same system applies to other sizes, the complete tables for 
which may be consulted in the “Cotton Spinner’s Diar^”.^_ 

Since there are only 300 yards of flax yarn to a “ lea ' of lay,*'' and 
the number of leas to a pound coincides with the number of the yarn, 
it can be understood why there is so much difference in the number of 
cotton and linen threads of similar size. 

Silk is numbered on the same, principle, there being 1000 yards to a 
hank. 

Hemp is numbered according to the weight of ^4,400 yards, No. 9 
signifying that this quantity weighed 9 lb., it may however be so coarse 
that the same fength weighed 15 lb., this figu|e then being its number. 

It may be noticed that in i lb. of hemp No. 9 there would be 1600 
yaids, since 1600 x 9 = 14,400; whereas i lb. of No. 9 flax would 
contain 2700 yards, since 300 x 9*«= 2700. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

UPPER CLOSING MACHINES. 

173. The needles used irf the closing of boot uppers have several im- 
portant parts. 

The gauge of the needle sel%cted must such that it makes a ■hole 
sufficiently large for the thread to pass through without undue friction, 
and in the case of a lockstitch, that the lock may be drawn into its 
correct position without unnecessary tensicm .on the top thread. 
I'he particular gaugoi required will depend uporf the thread which is 
being used and the material being machined, it being evident J;hat the 
lock made with a soft silk could easily pass through a hole wlfkh would 
be tco small for a hard finished cotton; in addition to which soft 
materials «uch as fabrics would not require as large a hole as would an 
enamelled leather. The hole made by the needle should be filled by 
the thread, but should not be so small that it injuriously affects the 
thread as the latter passes through tho^puaterial. % 

Needles are numbered, but unfortunately there is neither uniformity 
between the different makers, nor in the needles used by one maker on 
all machines. In the book of instructions issued by Messrs. Sin|:er 
, for machine 29K, we find size 4 needle should be used for Nos. 16 
to 24 on machines of 21W class. No. 16 cotton requires 

size 7 needle, and in class 45 W a size 8 needle. It is regrettable that 
a uniform gauge is not always used and the same standard employed by 
all makers. 

The eye of the 7 ieedle is very important, since through it the thread 
must pass many times before being fixed in a stitch ; it should be as 
large as possible for^the gauge of the needle, otherwise the threacj will 
be injured by the friction caused in passing through the eye even when 
the hole made in the material is sufficiently large ; it is ulso important 
that those should be sele?ted which have a well- finished eye ; when the 
length of service of each needle is considered, together with the si^^ll 
cost at which the best can be procussd, and this is contrasted with the 
injury which may be caused to the thread by a needle of inferior finish, 
the policy of purchasing the latter seems unjustifiable. 

The points of needles vary eonsiderablf in shape, those in general use 
for closing boot uppers being shown in fig. 77; (a) round point; (^) 
cross poi|t ; (f) reverse twist ; {d) twist ; [e) triangular ; (/) wedge ; but 
here again there*is considerable confusion since they are not uniformly 

127 ^ 
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named by all the makers. When deciding which of these variations is 
f'most desirable, the choice may be dictated liither by utility or the ap- 
pearance of the stitch which is produced. When fabrics ‘Vre being 
machined a round-pointed needle should be selected, otherwise the 
material would probhbly tfe weakened, through a number of the threads 
having been cut, by the needle’s knife-like point. The strength of a 
seam is destroyeci when the loops of the stitch is severed, whence it 
follows that the stitch which is least exposed to injury has something in 
its favour, ^and the needle which secures most protection is the “cross” 
point (the cut made forming a cross with the needle’s eye), since when ' 
the stitch is being formed the thread is pulled in the direction of the 
cuts made by the needle' this resulting in the stitch sinking into the 
material (fig. 77^); it is, however, not so much in favour since fewer 
stitches must be used to an inch than with the leather point, although 

{a} (h) (c) (d) (e) (f) 

Round Cross Revzrse Twist Twist Triangular Wedge 

• / I 

I ■ ' I 

I i 

I I 

I I 

a larger thread can be employed without impairing the appearance since 
it is partly hidden. 

The “ wedge ’’-point needle is not so much used as formerly, 
although with it a strong seam can be made, it being possible to use 
considerable tension without the stitch cutting the material ; yet if two 
rows are used with little distance between them, the material would 
thereby be weakened more than it would have been with a “ leather- 
point ” needle, and in addition to this the stitch produced is not con- 
sidered equal in appearance to that thrown by either the “ leather ” or 
twist "-point needles. 

^ Fig. 77 indicates the effect of each shape’ point on the appearance 
of the stitch ; it will be seen that with c and d a larger number of stitches 
can be used to an inch, while for fabrics either a ox e should be 
employed. . 

On some machines — as Singer’s tflRro-needle left-hand cylinder 
machine, 45 W2 — needles are used whose points are triangular in shape, 
the object being to enable the roy^s to be put nearer together, but many 
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prefa* the shape of the stitch which is obtained with “ leather-point ” 
needles. V 

The In addition to the foregoing there ar^two grooves in 

each needle, one beirfg long andithe other shcyt; the Qbject of^hese is 
^ to allow the thread to pass through the material wifh the minimum of 
friction, consequently the long gjpove shoifld exteijd as far up the 




.needle as will be necessary for it to penetrate the material ; this is not 
the case on the side having the short groove — which is always the one 
nearest the shuttle — since, while it is necessary to reduce the friction to 
a minimum, yet there hiust be sufficient that when tte needle commences 
to ascend, the thread on one side will by friction be held in the hole, 
the needle on that side ascending without it, thus causing the thread to 
form a loop which will be engaged by the stitch- making device. 



'■♦ Fig. 80. 


174. There are several types of stitches used in upper-closing 
m. jhmes ; the chain-stitch illustrated in fig. 78 is formed with a single 
thread, ‘‘’the'nee^die — which is always threaded from the long groove side 
— descends to the extreme of its motion and then commences to rise, 
but on the side of the needle that has the short groove (which side is 
always placed next 10 the stiich-forming device) the thread remains 



f 


Fig. 81. Fig. 82. 

stationary in the material although th« part of the thread which is in the 
eye of the needle rises with it, thus forming a loop which is held by the 
stitch- forming device until the needle again descends and passes through 
it, when another loop is form^dL 

The lock-stitch is generall^sed for the closing of uppers since a 
tighter seam can *be obtained ; two threads are used, one above and 
another underneafh ; the complete stitdh is illustrated in fig. 79. 

9 
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The Union Special double lock-sUich (f|g. 80) is said to produce 
a stronger seam than either of those mentioned, since if one ^itch is cut 
across, those adjoining are not ariy weaker, as the " loclv ’’ of these 
stitches’ is not Ampaired^ whereas with’ the chain "stitch (fig. 78) should 
one be severed the adjoining stitches “run," or come undone. ^ 

When several rows of machining are placed at the same time, each 
may have its owri’ stitch-forming device as in figs. 78 and 79, otherwise 
a single shuttle thread may be used, figs. 81 and 82 being examples; a 
and b are the top threads and c the shuttle thread ; in fig. 82 the motiop ^ 
of the shuttle is circular. 

175.' For the consideration of the relative tensile strfmgths of seams 
produced with these various stitches, and also those in which cotton, 
silk, or silk and cotton, had been used, reference may be made to the 
su.Tmary of tests made for the Union Specia’ Machine Company of 
Chicago, U.S.A., by J. E. Howard, the Government Expert, 3 August, 
1894. Conditions in the tests were kept as constant as possible ; two 
inches of seam being tested in each case and always sixteen stitches to 
an inch. 
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Assuming the correctness of the tests, then from‘ruluiiins r and 2 
it is evident that the ordinary lock-stitch is not as strong as a chain- 
stitch, the Union Special being the strongest seam. It also appears 
that the more elastic a seam is, the greater is its strength, since it is ad- 
mitted that the lock-.stitch is the least elastic, and the test shows it to 
be the weakest ; in addition to which there is the evidence from columns 
1 and 3, that silk, which is so much more eJiastic than cotton, is 
by far the stronger. It should not be overlooked that when silk is used 
on the top and cotton thread used underneath, the strength of the seam 
is not appreciably improved by the silk. There are, however, two con- 
^derations which have caused the chain-stitch to be superseded by the 
lock-stitch, one being the tendency of the stitch to “ run ” should it be 
severed in any place, and the other, the great saving in the amount of 
silk required, when a shuttle thread of linen or cotton is used ; added 
to the foregoing, in practice the lock-stlt^h is found to be sufficiently 
strong. P'or zig-zag stitches see §§177 and 178 . 

176. Stitch-forming mechanisms vary considerably in the machines 
of different makers. With the chain-stitch a device i^ necessary to take 
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the loop of slack thread which is thrown *out when the needle commences 
to ascend^ and hold it back: while the work is fed forward, keeping the 
loop in siic^i'a position that the needle passes through k when descend- 
ing to form the next stitch; eaoh time the piDcess^is^-epeatecf a stitch 
is formed. 

In lock-stitch machines it istnecessaiy *that the-top and bottom 
threads cross, as in fig. 79 ; the loop throwd by the needle is similar in 
all machines, but the methods of locking differ. The u^nderneath 
thread, ^hich is wound on a spool and ehclosed in a shuttle, may be 
shot tnrough the loop ; this type of shuttle has a reciprocating motion, 
but*since the ^nd of the shuttle must be poijited to permjt if to enter 
the loopf ?nd tnat only one end is pointed, it follows that after passing 
through the loop the shuttle must return to its original position before 
it can cordmence to make another stitch. This return journey, how^^^ier, 
takes time, and since the shuftle is not them accomplishing anything, it 
is considered to be waste motion, therefore the method has been im- 
proved upon with the result that a larger number of stitches can be 
placed per minute. * ^ 

Sometimes the spbol or bobbin remains stationary \^hile the case ir 
which it is held rotates ; such cases have a hook which enter^j the loop 
thrown by the needle, gives it a half twistiand passes it over the bobbin, 
thus terming the lock 

• Rotary hooks are not always placed in the same position in the 
machine ; they may rotate in a horizontal plane parallel with the bed ol 
the mp chine, or in a vertical plane — at right angles to the bed — the 
bobbin case being then on its side, immediately below the needle. The 
name “ vertical hook ” does not mean that the hook is vertical, but 
that the shale which gives motion to the hook is vertical, it being 
attached to the upper end of the shaft. It is not necessary that the 
h' jk should make a complete circle to form a stitch consequently there 
arc hobks whiTfi have an oscillating motion, and move backwards and 
forwards making a part of a circle each time ; an example may be found 
in the Singer Company’s Universal Arm Machine, 29K. When com- 
paring machines as regards the stitch -forming devices, that one is con- 
sidered best which requires the smallest loop to allow the shuttle to pass, 
since the thread will travel forward and backward through the eye of the 
needle a fewer number of times before it becomes part of a stitch, con- 
sequently there will be le!>s wear on the thread. 

177. Feeding Devices. ^To secure uniformity in the length of stitch 
some mechanical device is necessary which will move the work forward 
as each stitch is Jormed. The most common device is a wheel with^ 
serrated edge, a portion of which en^ges the work that is immediately 
beneath the needle, and carries it forward as the wheel revolves ; to 
vary the length of stitch the motion of tl^ wheel is either increased 01 
decreased. Often a “drop foe*d,” or “four-motion feed,” is employed ; 
it first engages the work by pressing upward, then it moves forward 
taking the work tthe distance required for the next stitch ; its third 
motion is to disengage itself from the*work by dropping, and its fourth 
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motion is to return toward the operator regidy to rise and engage the 
work again. A similar principle is employed in the pressure.ifoot of the 
Universal Arm Machine, 29K (Singer’s), only in this machine the device 
is above’ the worh instead of underneath ; when a stitch has been formed 
the foot rises and steps forward, then descends and grips the work, 
next carrying it toward the needle that the stitch may be placed. The 
stitch known as zig-zag is produced by the needle bar having a 
reciprocating motion imparted to it so that it moves in a line transverse 
to the direction of the feed; a stitch is placed when the needle has 
reached the extreme of its motion in one direction, the next stitch being 
placed wheii the needle has travelled to the extreme of. its motion in 
the other direction, the work being fed forward between the' stitches ; 
this motion in some machines can be employed or dispensed with at 
th^dnstant wish of the operator. 

178. Closely associated with the foregoing is the “pressure-foot,” 
whose primary object is to keep the work against the feeding device 
and thus ensure uniformity in the length of the stitch, but it also serves 
other useful purposes since it prevents the work being pulled out of 
position by the needle when it is being withdrawn upwards from the 
work ; ‘i};..also presses the sections closely together making it possible 
to obtain a tight seam without unnecessary strain on the thread, while 
not the least useful purpose is that it indicates just where the needle 
will descend for the next stitch, thus making it possible with the ininimum 
of skill to keep a true line. The oldest form is probably that in which 
a section at the end of the perpendicular pressure-rod is bent and 
opened so that it presents a small flat surface which is parallel with 
the bed of the rpachine. The pressure used — which is always adjust- 
able — should not be more than just sufficient, otherwise the friction set 
up by its broad base will tend to stretch the material. This type of 
foot is better for long straight seams than for sharp curves ; hence while 
it is often used on lining-making machines, it is seldom employed on 
vamping machines, the contact surface being too large to enable the 
work to be readily moved. The disadvantages of this pressure-foot are 
not present in the “ pressure- wheel,” which consists of a small bevel- 
edged wheel, attached to the side of the bottom end of the pressure-rod 
in such a position that in addition to serving the useful purposes of the 
feed described above, it revolves as the work is fSd forward and by so 
doing reduces the friction to a minimum. They are not made to a 
standard either as regards width of edge or<^iameter, it being usual to 
select a smaller foot when the curves are very sharp. Considerable 
assistance is also given by imparting to the pressure-rod a vibratory 
motion so that when the work is' being held by the needle — after it has 
descended through the work — the pressure-foot rising makes it possible 
to swing the work as much as may b^ required without the length of 
the next stitch being affected; before the needle rises the foot again 
descends, the motion being repeated for each stitch. This vibratory 
motion of the pressure- foot m^y be used with any^ style of foot and 
with fny kind of feeding device. 
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Reference has been m^de (§ 177) to the Universal Arm Machine in 
which th« feeding device and pressure-foot are c<jmbined; it should* 
also be nmiced that this device can be turned round causing the work 
to be fed toward the needle frt)m any direction ; yie«machin^ is used 
for patching the uppers of worn boots and for sewing the bottoms on 
felt-soled slippers. . # * - 

• 179. Theie is yet another important dethil in wlWbh machines vajy, 
vi%. the shape of the bed or table ; formerly these were always made 
,jiat, but with the development of the “ helfl-togelher system of closing, 
special machines have been «devised which preclude the necessity of 
making the ui'^nished upper lie flat when being machined ^ tlfe “ post 
machine*has a very small table about 3^ inches by 2 inches, and this sur- 
mounts a post which is often about 7 inches high : the machine may be 
used* for many puspose^. t* 

Many machines have a cyTindrical arm, whose length is not uniform 
on all machines ; it sometimes projects toward the right hand, at other 
times toward the left, the former being used for vamping while .the 
latter is often used for under-trimming machind^. ^ 

180. The work bf machining has been greatly fobilitated by the 
introduction of machines which will place a number of rows the same 
time ; two-needle machines may be seen in any shoe factory, a^d three, 
four, or eight-needle machines may often be seen in some districts which 
^ake special classes of work. 

i8t. Between the top spool and the eye of the needle the thread- 
controlling devices are placed, the principal ones being the “ tension " 
and the “ take-up ” ; the thread first passes to the “ tension," which 
usually consists of two convex discs so placed that th^ convex sides face 
each other ; tnese are kept in contact by an adjustable tension spring, by 
which means the required amount of friction may be set up when the 
thread passes between the discs. Reference has been made (§ 176) to 
the amount of thread required to form a loop large enough to pass over 
the bobbin ; to enable the stitch to be strained into position after the 
bobbin or shuttle has passed through the loop this thread (now slack) 
must be pulled up, and if stitches are to be placed quickly, the thread 
must be pulled up rapidly ; hence a lever of the first order is used and 
the fulcrum placed very close to where the power is applied (Appendix I.) ; 
there is therefore a l<fss of power but a great gain in time, since the long 
end of the lever — through which the thread passes — is moved a much 
greater distance than th% short end where the power is applied ; the , 
lever drops as the needle descends and rises soon after the needle, the 
length of the take-up lever varying, with the amount of loop required, 
on different machines. * 

The take-up lever always takes up the same amount of slack, but 
since some portions of the wojk may be pouter than others, and in the 
light parts less thread may betrequired, to ensure that the same amount 
of tension is used for each stitch, a take-up spring is employed and it 
should be suitably adjusted to balance with the tension. 

182. Not the least important consiSeration is the speed at which the 
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various machines should be run ; the longer the stitch the quicker^will 
the work travel, apd the greater will be the difficulty of Riding it ; 
therefore it is the ease or difficulty of guiding the work tha? must ulti- 
mately determine tljii spe(ui at which the operator can run the machine. 
Work cannot always be guided at the same speed ; for example, it 
would be unreasonable to expect anwperator to work as quickly when 
putting on whole tut vamps or goloshes as when machining down the 
backs of linings, since the curves of the former are so much more diffi- 
cult than those of the^ latter, and the loss which would result from a 
slight inaccuracy, altlrough negligible in the lining, may be considerable 
in the va'mp^; it is safe^; however, to lay down the principle that the 
machine should be speeded so that the operator can guide tfie work 
while the machine is running, rather than that it should be necessary to 
stO]p(»the machine frequently, to see if the wo.k is correct'iy placed. 
Opinion varies on this point, but where tests have been made the results 
have proved that excessive speed makes it more difficult to do perfect 
work, and also makes it difficult to accomplish as much work as with a 
more suitable speed.© Tn addition to the foregoing there is the effect 
on the work w'fiich is done^ for if the tensions on the top and bottom 
threads adjusted so that with a given speed they produce a perfect 
stitch, then the increasing or decreasing of the speed will cause it to be 
defective. This is very noticeable on machines using a rotary hook, 
because in this case the bobbin being stationary the tension on thi^ 
thread is constant, but so much slack is required on the top thread to 
form a loop which will pass over the bobbin that if much time is 
allowed while the tension is suspended between the stitches the shuttle 
thread may then appear as a straight line, the lock being formed on the 
back of the material instead of where it should be, but with the same 
tensions and excessive speed the loop may be pulled to the surface. 
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STITCHING THE PARTS TOGETHER. 

loj. commencing to put the various sections together the prin- 

ciples invciived should be considered. 

(a) VVhenever*possil)le th% sections should be machined togeth^Tat 
such a time that 'the work can be laid flat, because there would then be 
less probability of error ; for example, caps should be machined to 
vamps before the latter are attached to the quarters, since aft^r this 
operation it is often cyfficult to place the vamp fla* on ^le machine ; it 
would therefore require more skill and could not be so expeditiously 
performed. 

{/>) 'The various sections should be machined together at a stage 
jvhere succe^diii;^ operations will not be made unnecessarily difficult; 
for example, in wave golosh work, the golosh might be attached to the 
legs before the backs are closed, and indeed it would be easier to do it 
at this stage, but afterwards it vi^ould be much more difficult to close 
the l^gs so that the goloshes would ireet correctly at the back, 
especially when the work is not cut with “ tight seanfcs ”. 

(c) There is also another reason why this method of attaching the 
galosh should not be adopted since it violates an important principle, 
VIZ. that the sections should be put together in the best order to secure 
strength. If the goloshes are first attached to the legs, then in closing 
the back there will be four thicknesses where the golosh laps the leg, 
and the difficulty of opening out and rubbing down the back seam will 
be an unnecessary strain on the thread ; the stitches would probably be 
exposed, and in wear such i^eams would quickly give way ; it is there- 
fore considered ad^sable to close the goloshes down the back, and 
likewise the legs, after which the golosh is machined to the leg ; when 
this method is adopted more care is required in attaching the golosh 
to the leg, otherwise the feams of the golosh and leg may not coincide^ 
but the junction of these seams will then be both neater and stronger, 

(d) Sometimes an operation ma^^ be performed at any of several 
stages during the production of the upper, without going contrary to 
any of the principles named ; under such circumstances, the operation 
should be performed where-^in additi^i to the foregoing— it is the 
best for appearance. The facing line affords an illustration, since it 
may be placed either before the legs are closed together, after this 
operation, or nol* until the lining and. leg are attached ; in practice it is 
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now usual to select the first method since it avoids the unsightly ap- 
* pearance of the shuttle thread showing od the lining; wl^en paste- 
fitting was usuaj die third method- was often used, the inside facing 
being then cut sufficiently large that it was caught by the stitching of 
the facing, any excess being afterwards trimmed off. When legs are 
unlined and an inside fading is used^ the facing must be caught by the 
facing line of stitojiing. There are many operations which must follow 
iri' a particular order unless appearance is to be sacrificed ; for example, 
a lace boot may have, a brovn ins’de back-leather and facinj^s but a 
black topband, in which case the topbaud must be placed all round 
the top cf the leg ; it would be easy to machine this along after closing 
the back of Che linings, but it would afterwards be impo.ssible to secure 
a neat appearance where the facings and back leather meet the top 
bapd ; therefore it is necessary that they should be machiried ta the 
linings before the topbandj and that the Matter should slightly lap over 
the former. 

184. There are three typical methods of closing the uppers : — 

(a) Paste-fitting on the flat ; 

(^) Paste- filing on the round ; ^ 

(c) V Held-together ” method. 

Withf fhe first method the sections are kept in position by an adhe- 
sive (see § T71), but the partly made upper, instead of assuming the 
shape which it is intended that it shall be, is laid on a flat slab during* 
the fitting operation ; there can of cour.se be no objection to toe-caps 
being fitted to vamps by this method, and when shoes have a fancy 
golosh which extends to the top this may be attached to the insertion 
on the same principle, but if the outsides are fitted to the lining by this 
method it often results in the linings being too full ; this can be demon- 
strated with a strip of fairly stout leather and a piece of lining ; place 
the strip of leather over the lining — keeping both quite flat — and 
machine the leather to the lining at each end ; if this strip is now bent, 
as the top of the boot would be, it will be seen that the lining is too 
full, which shows that the flat method of fitting is not advisable for the 
legs of boots. 

When work is fitted on the “round,” a block is used somewhat 
similar in shape to a boot-tree, or last with a leg attached, and if the 
lining is placed on this, the outsides being afterwards fixed to it with an 
adhesive, then, even though the lining pattern may not be perfect, yet a 
smooth-fitting lining is almost certain, and ^even the fitting of whole 
goloshes is comparatively simple if done by this method ; consequently it 
is«still adhered to for high-class work where cost is comparatively un- 
important. The arguments againsr: the system are summarized in § 1 71. 

1 85 . The most popular method is that known as 4he “ held-together 
system; as its name suggests, all adhesives are discarded, the parts 
being held in position while 'being machined; it must be conceded 
that many parts of the upper can be put together this way quite as 
successfully as though they were fixed with an adhesive ; for example, 
facings, topbands, and caps to vafnps, but many firm^ making a good 
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class of work have now resorted to the slower, more expensive, but safer 
method of securing vamps and whole goloshes with an adhesive, since* 
experience^roves that this is cheaper than saving the (;ost of fitting but 
losing in consequ^'iice a larger sum through shje^ having* crooked 
vamps. The' success of the system, however, depends upon the correct- 
ness of the patterns coupled withfa sufficien! number of guide marks ; 
tl*e machinist can only be held responsible* for usin^ these guides, and 
if the work is then not satisfactory the conclusion would be that tlie 
, pattern *requi red correcting; therefore t!he pattern cutter should en- 
deavour to banish the probability of error by always having the lap 
allowance marked, and even the closing allov^ance for fabric^, it being 
obvious*that if the pattern cutter with his trained eye doe? not trust to 
his eye when adding the seaming allowance, but uses a gauge, then a 
less*train$d machinist irorking at high speed cannot be expected tojgke 
the correct amaunt every time if no assistance is given ; for the same 
reason the position of facings and topbands should always be indicated. 
With the best of patterns, however, it must be granted that it requires a 
more skilful machinist when parts are only beljl together, and some 
operations have pro^^ed to be so difficult that special machines have 
been designed, and with these satisfactory work is more probaible since 
the parts— such as vamps and goloshes — can be machined without 
disto’.tiiig the shape ot the upper which would be unavoidable on a flat- 
►bed machine, h’he system, however, is more suitable for some materials 
thaii others ; leathers that are firm and which do not stretch with the 
friction of the pressure-foot being much easier to handle than those of a 
limp character, in which case the correct shape is only retained with 
great difficulty and by the exercise of considerable skill. When it is 
intended to use this method of machining the pattern should preferably 
be of plain design ; slight inaccuracies would show badly with sharp 
curves, whereas with less pronounced outlines the defect would probably 
be udnoticed. (For the advantages see § 171.) 

186. With work that is fitted on the block it is usual to machine 
through the lining when stitching on the vamps, but work that is not 
fixed w'ith an adhesive and is also vamped on a flat-bed machine often 
has the linings too tight, it being exceedingly difficult for the machinist 
to determine whether the lining has kept in place or changed its 
position during th# arranging of the upper on the machine ready for 
vamping ; therefore to a^oid the risk of such a defect work is often 
vamped “ off the lining,’^ the latter being folded back so that it is not 
caught by the stitching ; it is, however, necessary to slit the facing iiyK^ 
direction parallel to the front of the leg, to enable the lining to»®e 
turned back at the place where the fbngue is fixed in. Uppers that are 
machined in this having “ loose linings ” are more difficult to last 
if the outsides are cut from material ^ich has a strong tendency to 
stretch, since there is less lestriction to stretching; consequently it is 
more difficult to set up an effective heel-to-toe tension, and in the 
finished boot th« lining does not give the support which it would if it 
were machined to the outsides. Th*e best argument (which, indeed, is 
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but a poor one) that can be advanced in favour of the method is, that 
if the linings are cither badly cut or badly fitted, the defect is not so 
noticeable as it wou\d be if vamped on the lining. ' ^ 

187. dn the ^arly processes of closwig lace boot uppers the order 
would be as follows: After the preparation of parts (§ 168), facings 
would be stitched on and tfie linings joined at the backs by one of the 
methods referred t«9 in § 75 » for each style a special machine is used, 
where necessary guides are fitted for the ‘edges of the linings and also 
for the tape, whence le/is skiVl is required than at first might*^ appear 
necessary. The topbands are next attache>d either with plain or fancy 
stitching.^ While the linipgs are being prepared, other workers will have 
been preparing the covers, skiving 168), folding (§ 169)^ inking 
edges (.^ 170), fancy punching, and stitching caps to vamps, using for 
the Jatter either a two or three-needle machine s^nce it saves ‘vime ,and 
ensures accuracy. The legf; should have? the facing line marked — if 
this was not done at the time of cutting, which it may be, since cutting 
dies are often so designed (see fig. 83), and when the facing stay is fixed 
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(fig. 84) they may be stitched, using either a single or two-needle 
machine, the latter being very effective when the impression desijed is 
that of strength. The backs should next be closed, preferably on a 
machine having a vertical knife attachment, since this would trim off 
everything beyond the stitching which exceeded the fixed allowance ; 
it thus ensures the seam being in the correct condition for the success 
of the subsequent operations of “rubbing down " and “silking”; the 
former operation is performed over an iron rest cj^rved somewhat like 
the back of the leg, the rubbing being performed with the aid of an iron 
rod having a universal joint at one end. If the seam is first damped it 
facilitates the operation, better results bein^ then obtainable. The 
^ing should be done on a special two-needle machine having a foot 
witn a guide which travels in the groove formed by the junction of the 
two backs and a device for holding and guiding Ae tape which is by 
the silking fastened on the under side. ^ 

The details of the remainiffig operations will be varied according to 

« 

^ If a coloured silk or cotton topband is used the leather facing is pnerally 
carried to 'the. top of the leg, in which case the order of proc^ses would be : (a) 
closing the backs of the linings ; (6) fixing the topbands ; (t) attjfching the facings. 
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the metj)9d of closing and style of upper. If the covers have a’ folded 
edge then there will be a* raw-edge leather facing and topband ; the 1 
lining shoiJW preferably be placed on the block, and*an^adhesive having 
been applied to the. margin of tbe covers, thej should J)e fitted ever the 
lining — if the’ adhesive is omitted the work will Save to be held in 
position. The folded edge of thefupper should now be stitched round 
using a machine with an under-trimming “knife att^hment set at an 
angle of 45°, which will trim off the excess of the facing and topbaifd 
^which projects beyond the folded edge, and by trimming at sb great an 
an^le the greatest possible neatness is obtained. 

If, howevej-, the upper has a turned-in frj>nt and baggecUtop, then 
without tising an adhesive the face of the lining will be placed in contact 
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with the face of th^outsides and the top ot the leg be machined along 
(fig. 84) ; when this has been done the upper will be turned so that the 
face of the leather will^be outside. If the top of the upper is cut 
straight it will go to the “Monarch” header (§ 169), and afterwaoi^ 
be ready to be stitched round as already described. 

The lining from the bottom of <he quarters to the toe should now 
be closed and openjed out flat, after which the quarters should have a 
bar, or stay, put across just above where the edge of the vamp will 
come. A zig-zag machine jflay be useff for this purpose if the feed is 
thrown out of action, otherwise special machines are supplied for the 
operation. The object of the stay is twofold, since it draws the two 
sides of the up^r close together anfl thus makes vamping easier, added 
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to which it reduces the probability of the vamp breaking when the last 
‘ is either slipped after making, or reinserted for channel closing. Some- 
times the bar is ^iispensed with and a fold of tape placed' l^et ween the 
vamp an^ the cmarters, another times aoi oval-shaped piece of leather is 
.used, the latter being usual in the cheaper qualities of men’s work ; some 
manufacturers, instead of ’'putting at«tay, wait until after the boot is 
vamped and then ^ut a short row of machining not on the vamp hit 
close to its edge, thus fastening the ‘tongue to the quarters. The 
vamp may now be fitted in position, first folding it to mark the Centre of, 
the opening or front curve which must be ^ut where the quarters meet ; 
the vamp ‘may be kept in,- position with an adhesive or i^ may be held 
while it is b^ing machine^ the former being preferable. A ^:ylinder 
machine should be used for this operation (§ 185) — and preferably a 
two^eedle machine. N . * 

188. In the machining |f.)f the button* boot the order of processes 
would vary from the foregoing ; supposing the top is to be bagged and 
the button-piece folded, the following method may be adopted ; the 
button-piece having bpen folded is fitted to the button -piece lining, the 
button holes ma) now be worked, after which the t/atton-piece — not the 
lining — May be closed on to the inside quarter, then opened out and 
rubbed dlTwn but not silked ; the backs may now be closed and silked, 
button-stays fixed and buttons put on ; while this has been proceeding 
the backs of the linings will have been closed and topbands put on ; the^ 
upper is now ready to be machined along the top and opened out as 
described for the lace boot ; then putting the lining smooth in the back 
of the boot, silk the front seam so that the edge of the linen lining is 
lapped over by the edge of the leather button-piece lining, both being 
kept in position by the silking. The edge of the linen lining by the 
buttons must now be folded in and then the entire edge may be 
machined round, after which the toe of the lining must be joined and 
the button-piece then fastened in position with a bar just abovS the 
vamp position, after which the vamp can be attached. 

Sometimes instead of the foregoing, the button-piece lining is 
attached to the linen lining and the button-piece attached to the 
quarters ; this method does not make such a smooth front seam and 
the linings are often less satisfactory, while in addition it is not so ex- 
peditious, since the button holes cannot be work^ at such an early 
stage. 

189. In the closing of men’s boots the sam^general principles apply, 
SH^jiough it is usual to have an inside leather strap at the heel-seam of 
theii lining; topbands and facings would be attached according to the 
principjes already stated. In the closing of the backs there will be some 
variation, since if these are to have an outside back-itrap to the top, the 
seam may be made as in § 76 (^) or (4). When a jockey back-strap is 
used, the backs may be machined on tfie “ Straight- Away Zig-zag ” 
machine, the part which will not be covered with the straps being done 
with an ordinary closing seam, but the other part is stitcl^d edge-to-edge 
with a zig-zag stitch, the change* being made without stopping the 
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machiAC (fig. 84). Another difference is that the hooks may 'next be 
put in, the reason for dding it at this stage being that they will not| 
show on tftt^ inside facing. It is usual to insert Idops in men's boots, 
and if the uppers are to be bag^d at the top. the loogs must be caught 
with the top row of machining as in fig. 84, “ A ’'f)eing the bottom of 
the loop ; this must be allowed I4) come below as in the illustration so 
tliat it may be strengthened with some further rowspf stitching. The 
subsequent processes are simHar to those for a la( 5 y's lace boot, uiftil 

^the uppir is ready for the joining of the lining ^t the toe ; if •the golosh 
is the style shown in fig. 2 7y*the backs will first be closed and stitched 
— unless they are welted — and when they are attached to thp legs, the 
toe of the limng will be joined, tongues pul in, and v»nps put on. 
When the golosh is either cut whole or three-quarters whole, and 
whether it has a jockef back-strap or not, the seams will be closed and 
silked, the golc^h being theif machined o^, using a post machitfS for 
preference, and also an adhesive. 

190. Men’s counter-lined Derbys with outside back-straps and half 
watertight tongue go through different processes. After the prepara- 
tion of the parts, backs may be machine? 1 in#style 3 (§ 76); 
the side linings are next joined to the counters after which th^r will be 
machined to the outsides; this is done from the inside of tlT% upper so 
that it is the shuttle-thread which appears on the outside, consequently 

•a lock-sti»^cli is always used ai<d care taken that the top tension is 
sufficiently tight that the shuttle- thread (on the outside) does not appear 
as a straight line. The tongues are now stitched to the vamp, the latter 
being generally put on top; the lap must be sufficient for strength 
(especially at the corners), after which the t mgue must be slit as at AA, 
fig. 84, so that It can be turned up and attached to tbe quarters ; a better 
method is to put the tongue on top of the vamp since there is then 
gr'ater probability of the corners being watertight. The facings can 
now*be machined on, and in so doing the sides of the tongue BB, fig. 
84, must also be caught under the facing, after which arrange the fold 
of the tongue by the vamp, and place the tab of one of the quarters to 
the guide-mar^ on the vamp ; it is then ready for machining ; the other 
side can now be similarly fitted. It will be noticed that on one side 
the machining must be commenced at the tab, but on the other side at 
the edge of the vtmp, because the pressure-foot must rest on the 
quarters. 

1 91. Ladies’ shoes require other processes. Those which are to be 

turned in round the top* should, after skiving, be closed at the bad^ 
before folding, otherwise the seam will have a clumsy appearajp^ 
the marking of facings will be the same as in boots. Since the covers 
are folded there will be a leather lining (which will be rai^ edge) 
with probably a linen vamp lining (see § 83) ; the quarter linings 
will be closed, opened, rubbed ^own, after which they can be 

machined to the outsides using the under-trimming machine. Having 
put the bar across, the vamp lining can be attached, placing it between 
the quarter ana the quarter lining, ^nd working with the pressure-foot 
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on the inside of the shoe, so that the stitching can be placed on the 
edge of the leather lining ; the latter will hav'e to be slit near the front 
of the shoe, as the row of closing will make it impossible 4iO slip the 
vamp lireing betw^een the |Quarter and quarter lining ; this, however, will 
. be qovered by the tongue, which can now be conveniently fastened in ; 
the vamping will be as foi- a boot. pWhen shoe quarter linings are cut 
so short that it iss^ot possible to join the vamp linings to them after 
tl5e quarters and quarter linings are stitched together, it is necessary to 
join the linen linings to the leather quarter linings before stitching the 
latter to the outsides, in which case a scam down the front of the 
vamp linikg cannot be avoided. 

192. When shoes are bagged (§ 169) the shaping of the edge 
will be effected with the “ Columbia " beading-machine, but apart from 
this the order of processes will be as for other shapes of similar* design. 

"^h ole- cut shoes are referred to in § ; the method of machining 

will be dependent upon the style of the shoe at the top ; if the cover 
is beaded with an overlaid raw-edged facing, then the order of pro- 
cesses may be as follows*; after skiving, close and silk the backs, then 
bead the top lino ; the lining is now closed and fiKed into the covers, 
after whk;h this portion of the top of the shoe may be machined, and 
when tho-fnside and outside facings are fitted to the shoe they also can 
be stitched. 

An order of processes similar to the foregoing may be used if the# 
shoe is bagged from A to B, fig. 44, in which case if the facings are not 
fixed by an adhesive, it may be found convenient to machine the 
front line of the facing — from D to F, fig. 44 — before attempting to 
attach it to the shoe, as it would keep the inside facing in its correct 
position. Sometitnes, however (when the facings are of suitable 
material), they are both machined at the commencement, the outside- 
facing to the cover, and the inside-facing to the lining ; the back of each 
may now be closed, then the lining and cover stitched round th^ top, 
turned out on the bagging machine, and the top edge receive its final 
row of stitching. A cylinder machine is most suitable for the last opera- 
tion, and therefore when this has to be done on a flat-bed machine it 
is not unusual to change the method ; the facings having been attached 
as in the former description, the lining and cover would be stitched 
round the top except about i inch on either siefe of the back; the 
portion stitched round would now be turned out on the baggipg 
machine, and receive its final row of stitching, after which the heel- 
^i^m of the lining and also that of the outsides would be closed and 
theibagging of the top completed. 

The principle of the method just described is often used for Court 
shoes, and is the only method of machining Cambridge shoes — such as 
have no seam down the front and with an elastic gusset on either 
side. 

If the principles which are involved in the designs referred to above 
are mastered, little difficulty should be experienced wit^ uppers of any 
regular design. 
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BOTTOMING LEATHERS. 

193. T<«e leathers used in the bottoming *of boots aiid shoes are 
described by the general term “sole-leather,” in contradistinction to 
“ upper- ltathers’\ ^ 

Sole-leather^is obtained j^^'incipally frorj “beef-hides,” but pigskin 
and camel-hides are also used, and sometimes horse-hides. The term 
“ hides ” is applied to the skins of the larger full-grown animals of the 
bovine or ox group, and also to the skin of t^e horse and the camel, 
but the skins of the ^mailer Indian animals of f.e b()vine class, even 
when full-grown, are called “kips”. ^ 

194. Hides which are intended for sole-leather are gaicrally re- 
ceived by the tanner in one of the following conditions : — 

“ Green ” or market hides are such as reach the tanner soon enough 
after the animal is slaughtered that treatment to prevent putrefaction 
is unnecessary, 

“ Dried ’’ or “ Flint-hides ” come from Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, 
River Plate, Cape of Good Hope, or China They are generally dried 
in the sun, being suspended from stakes by the head* and tail, with the 
hair outside, but a better method would be to hang them with the flesh 
outside in a shady place where there is a good draught of air. They 
musfrbe thoroughly dried, otherwise they would putrefy, consequently 
they become very hard — hence the term “ flint-hides Sometimes 
the great heat dries the surface so quickly that the moisture cannot 
escape from the interior, the result being a decomposition of the centre 
of its substance ; when such hides are tanned and cut up the leather 
is sometimes seen to be in two separate layers, the middle of its section 
having been destro)ied. Common salt is used in the Chicago stock- 
yards for what is known as “ packer-hides ” ; any large pieces of ad- 
hering fat are first trimmed off, together with the thin layer of voluntary 
muscle which is spread (fver the flesh-side of the hide of the horse an^ 
the ox, used for twitching to drive off the flies j the hide is then sprdia 
out flat and an amount of common*salt, not less than 25 per cent of 
the weight of the hide, is thrown over the flesh-side after which it is 
folded in half, the fold being at the backbone and the flesh-side in- 
wards ; the shanks are also •folded inwards to keep them in contact 
with the salt. If carefully salted, hides may be kept in this state for 
twelve months or longer. It is said to be the most satisfactory method 
of curing now in use. 

H3 
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DrySalting is a method frequently used, and in preventing putre- 
, faction it is satisfactory. After having been timmed the hides are hung 
in a cool room wKere there is a good draught of air, an(j^ are partly 
dried; they are 'afterwards spread out ^ on the floor and covered with 
salt, which, being h^ygroscopic, draws a considerable amount of moisture 
• from the hide. When the, salt has e:j^tracted sufficient moisture to form 
a brine, the hidt^ is drained and suspended until it is in a rubbery 
ctJndition ; it is then re-salted and finally dried. 

195. In selecting the hide‘s much care is required. When commenc- 
ing to skin an animal, a cut is made along the belly, and then, pulling 
back the ^kin with the left hand, the tissue holding it to the body is cut 
through. A^ter the edge of the hide has been flayed the animaLis hung 
head downwards, and the remainder of the hide flayed by pulling and 
beating. If at the commencement the flaying is not veryi carefully 
exeL'iited, the hide may be considerably damaged by tHe^ butcher’s knife. 
These cuts are not at right angles to the surface of the hide but slant 
downwards towards the backbone, and are often 6 inches long, the 
length of the cuts being in the same direction as the backbone ; they 
are sometimes sp nurfierous and so deep that the yplue of the leather is 
reduced^ ^to about half of what it would otherwise have been. Mr. ^V. 
E. Walker of Bolton has estimated the national loss through bad 
flaying at ;£'25o,ooo annually (“Tanners’ Year Book,” 1909, p. 77). 
Fortunately these cuts are avoided in the better part of the hide b^ 
pulling and beating it off, instead of cutting it away. 

,196. Branding;. In Texas and South America cattle are reared in 
vast numbers on the unfenced plains, and since the owners could not 
It distinguish their own cattle from those of their neighbours it is a common 
^ practice to have a monogram made in iron, and once a year to examine 
the herds for the purpose of branding all the young animals. The iron 
raphogram is heated and a scar burnt in the hide near the hip-bone. 
The brand-marks vary in size, often being 8 inches square. When an 
animal is sold, its new owner puts his brand upon it, and under such 
circumstances hides sometimes have several brand-marks. Branded 
hides are classed as seconds, since the leather produced will be less 
valuable, the brand being always in the best part. The Chairman of the 
Leather Section of the London Chamber of Commerce estimates 
Australia's loss alone by fire-branding at ;£’i,5oo,oog> annually (“ Leather 
World,” 4 Dec. 1913). 

In the United Stales, to avoid the necessity of branding, fences made 
t of barbed wire are now employed ; unfortunate?y many hides get damaged 
^i^^it, for although the wounds may quickly heal, and not lessen the 
wearing qualities of a sole, yet th^ marks are 'difficult to conceal with 
the ordinary sole finishes. The scars are generally on the back of the 
animal, the part which yields the best leather. 

197. Warble holes often lessen the value of a hide. These are 
caused by the maggot or larva of the Warble-fly,” or “ Bot-fly ” 
, (Ifypoderma boms). The fly deposits its eggs singly over the backs of 
the fattest of the cattle. When tke egg hatches, the ftirva eats its way 
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into the skin, inflammati(|p results, and the insect feeds on the matte 
which accumulates. As the larva increases in siae the wound als( 
increases, urrfil the larva, being fully grown, eats its way»out and falls t( 
the ground, where it changes to* a />u/>a and ^n abtuf thirty oays th( 
fly emerges. The holes generally penetrate the hide completely, th< 
leather being then useless for any purpose where it is necessary that i 
be^ airtight or waterproof. As ^a rule the fioles are •about the sized 
small peas, but they are sometimes as large as filbert nuts, and a singl 
Jiide has been known to contain nearly 700. Scflnetimes the animal i 
slaughtered before the grub is^ full-grown ; the damage will not then b( 
as great, but wpuld still be sufficient to affect* seriously the finish of i 
sole. jJlr. C. E. Parker in the “ Leather Trades Year Book ” for 1911 
estimates the annual loss through this pest at ;£^2, 000,000. 

1^8. ^metimes, afl?)ut tl^^ neck and shoulders of the hide, therewin 
places which are^ore or less oval in shape, •where the hide has under 
' gone considerable thickening. 

These places are attributed to blows, or to the effects of friction 
should the animal ha^^ been used for draught purpo ses. The specimei 
before me is 2 J inchef long and 2 inches wide. A swelfing of the hid 
took place while the animal was alive, and in the process of taagfing thi 
hide- substance which had collected in the swelling was acted upon b; 
the tannic acid and it became insoluble. These places are very hard 
^md so brittle that under the press knife they are not cut, but broken. 

1 99. Hair-slipping, If (before being specially treated) it is possibly 
to pull out the hair with the thumb and fingers, it is a serious defect 
since it indicates that putrefaction has already commenced, and i 
would be difficult to estimate to what extent the hide^may be damagei 
before it would be stopped. The effect on the leather would be tha 
the grain, instead of being smooth, would be marked with little hollow 
calLd ** pin-marks,” or “pitted grain”. A similar effect may b 
cause? by using lime which is very weak and which has been kept 
long, or by putrefaction during the process of softening dry or drysaltet 
hides. 

200. Growth of the Hide. Apart from the defects named hide 

vary in value according to the relative weight of the shoulders and bell; 
to the btitt, since the leather made from the shoulders and belly is les 
valuable than that mtde from the butt. Bull-hides are heavy both ii 
the shoulders and belly, whereas the butt is relatively lighter ; cow-hide 
are thin in the shoulders jnd belly but stouter in the butt, while ox 
hides are the most uniform in substance and qualijy. , 

There is also considerable difference in the hides of Jhe dififeren 
breeds ; Scotch cattle as a rule have Seavier hides than those reared ii 
the south of England, and are not so fine in fibre. 

201. The first operation i;j the tany^d is the preparation of th 
hides for depilation or unhasiring. Green, or fresh hides, must b 
soaked for a few hours and then be cleansed from blood and dirt, afte 
which the flesh-si^ should be cleared ^of fat and voluntary muscle, th 

•OfJeration being termed “green- fleshing*'. 
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Fresh salted hides which have not long b^een in the salt will already 
have been cleansed, but they cannot be tanned while the salt is still in . 
them ; they will therefore require from 24 to 48 hours soaring accord- 
ing to t&e time thq; were? in the salt, knd the season of the year, less 
soaking being necessary^ in warm weather. 

Drysalted and flint-hides are rflore difficult to soften, and, after 
btsing soaked for Wo days, they are generally subjected to a process^-of 
bending assist the penetration of the moisture. One of the machines 
used for this purpose, 'called 'the stocks, consists of two heavy pieces of ( 
wood, raised alternately by projections on 'a revolving wheel, and allo^wed 
to fall on tl|^ hide which is placed in a box below. 

In softening the hides much care is needed, for if they ar^ soaked 
too long, putrefaction may set in, and the hyaline layer may be destroyed, ^ 
while sometimes it causes dark spots with rings ^'uf a darker colour ; this 
defect is known as siippen^dca^ is caused oy a species a.'' bacteria, which, 
however, cannot live in lime ; hence these marks are not found on 
leather made from green-hides that were limed for depilation. 

The use of caustic soda, sodium sulphide, or sulphurous acid renders 
mechanical softening almost unnecessary. ^ 

202^ .When the hides have been cleaned and are in a similar con- 
dition to fresh hide, they are ready for the process of unhairing, which 
consists in removing the hair and that portion of the skin which is above 
the hyaline layer (§ 109). 

There are many methods by which the hide may be prepared for 
unhairing, yet they may be grouped under two headings, viz. by chemical 
action, and by putrefactive fermentation. 

The most popular agent used in the first group is lime. The hides 
are subjected to the action of milk of Ime, obtained by slaking quick- 
lime {calcium oxide) in water. It is usual to have in the yard several 
^its sufficiently large that the hides c:an be spread out flat ; these are 
filled with lime liquors of varying strengths, and the hides are worked 
up the yard from one pit to another, until the hair can be pulled out with 
the thumb and fingers. 

The time taken will vary from seven days to three months according to 
the weight and condition of the hide, together with the strength and 
age of the lime. The chemical action of the lime is of a solveriV nature ; 
the hair is not much affected, except the soft part^ of the root and bulb ; 
the hard cells of the epidermis, however, swell up and become soft ; the 
young cells in the rete mucosum are more easil^^ affected and are dissolved, 
yogether with the hair- sheaths, so that all that part of the skin which is 
above the hyaline layer can easily be pushed off with a blunt tool. 

The dermis is also powerfuliy affected. The fibres absorb much 
water and this causes them to swell, thus increasing the substance of 
the hide and changing its cot^dition from being limp and flaccid to one 
of firmness. The cementing substance which binds the fibres together 
is dissplved, and the fibres are thus separated into their elementary 
fibrils. The fibres themselves, ^however, are not damaged by proper 
liming, but if old stale limes are u^d, and the hides allowed to remain** 
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a long time soaking, then the ammonia which naturally develops in such 
liquors together with the'bacteria which thrive un^er such conditions^ 
may do con^^kierable damage to the hide-fibre, causing ^he leather to be 
loose, hollow, and dull-grained 5* it therefore should yot be used* for sole- 
leather where' weight and firmness are of primary importance. 

Strong liquors unhair quicklyf swell the*hme to its fullest extent, 
amd also give greater weight in the finislfed leath^s:.^ The effect ^f 
lime on the fat contained in tlfe middle fibres of the hide is to turn it 
into a s8ap which is insoluble in water. This soap is not injurious to 
the af'-er processes of tanning* or to the finished leather. In sweated or 
very low-limed hides this fat is a formidable gvil, causing dafkening or 
grease %pots on the finished leather. • 

The fatty and fleshy matters on the under portion of the skin are also 
monc easfly separable the fleshing knife after hides have been littied. 

203. Sweatiiig process. The principle ^f this process is to induce 
putrefaction. The part of the hide which first yields is the soft mucous 
layer called reu mucosum^ and as soon as this loses its power to hold 
the external layer of the epidermis to the hyaltne flayer, then all that is 
above the latter can %e removed with the unhairing kftife. The usual 
method is to hang the hides in a closed chamber called a “ sj^at pit ". 
It may be built above the ground or be partially sunk below if, but the 
part Y/hich is above the ground must be protected from sudden changes 
temperature vither by double walls or with banks of earth. The 
floor is perforated so that when necessary steam can be used to increase 
the temperature, or should it be too warm the air is cooled with 
sprinklers, so arranged that the water does not fall on the hides. The 
temperature should be between 15” and 20^ C. 

Little ventilation — if any — is allowed, because tfie ammonia given 
off by the decomposing matter facilitates the loosening of the hair and 
th^' solution of the epidermis. 

After from four to six days the hair can be pulled out with the thumb ' 
and fingers, but the hide will be in a slimy, flaccid, and fallen condition ; 
and as the process is so rapid, much vigilance is required, for if the hides 
remain a few hours too long, then in addition the grain is likely to be 
damaged. To avoid these two evils the hides when nearly ready for 
unhaiiwg are put into lime pits to cleanse them from the slime and 
make them firmer tfc handle. The sweating process does not split up 
the bundles of fibres in the dermis, nor does it swell the hide whence 
it will be r^ecessary to do this with acids after unhairing. 

In contrasting the twJ methods Prof. Proctor says : — 

“ Its (sweated process) most advantageous use is for sole-leathci, ns, 
although the solution of the hide-substance may not be very much less 
than in the case of liming, the dissolved matter remains in the hide 
instead of being washed out, and being fixed by the tannin, contributes 
to the solidity of the leather.i’^ 

The other methods of unhairing are not so much used ; for these 

• 1 Proctor, “ Principles of Leather M^uifaclure,” p. 126. * 0 ^. cit, p. rao. 
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the reader is referred to the works dealing exclusively with leather 
manufacture. i 

204. The mechanical operation of removing the hair a'nil epidermis 
from the hide is' quite simple ; the workman stands behind what is 
called a beam — a convex table, fixed in a sloping position, and generally 
made from a sheet of iron — on which the hide is placed with the tail 
pj^rt towards the ‘V orkman/ who pushes off the hair with a double - 
handled tool having a dull edge, called an unhairing knife. The push- 
ing is done in the op|)osite * direction to that in which the hair lies ; 
sometimes, however, the hides are unhaired by machine. 

205. When the hair ha« been removed, the “ pelts — the name given 
to unhaired bides or skins — are put into soft yrater until the fleshers are 
ready to handle them. The fleshing operation consists in removing 
fronethe back of the hide all loose flesh, fat, or 'Anything which was’ not 
removed at the green-flesh)ng and which would not be useful in the 
finished leather. It is not at all unusual for the tanner to leave more 
than he ought on the back of the pelt, especially on the belly part (§ 238), 
and since leather is Lx)ught by weight, this should not be overlooked 
when purchasing. 

The ' work is performed with a fleshing-knife which is a double- 
handled tool having one of its edges suitable for cutting what cannot be 
iremoved with its dull edge, the operation being performed on the un- 
ibairing beam. Considerable care is necessary because the pelt, beir% 
•soft, is easily cut, and owing to the convexity of the beam there is a risk 
•of cutting long strips from the pelt ; at the Leicester Municipal Technical 
School, for example, there is a Singapore side which, in many places, 
has been reduced ,by one-third of its substance at the deepest part of 
the cut. Specimens of English bends damaged in fleshing are unfortun- 
ately not difficult to find, although the defect is less common than 
formerly. 

Fleshing can be done by machinery, but this is not usual with sole- 
leather, as the pressure of the machine reduces the substance of the hide 
and it is not easy to “plump ’’ it again. 

206. Hides which have been limed are, after the fleshing, sometimes 
subjected to a piocess of “ deliming,” the object being to neutralize with 
a weak acid any lime which may be on the surface of the hide. FOirmerly 
for sole-leather this was omitted, since tanners Contented themselves 
with washing the pelt and relied on the natural sourness or acidity of 

i^he tanning liquors to neutralize the lime. ^ 

When the pelts are delimed with an acid bath, lactic acid may be 
used ; this is one of the natural constituents of sour tan liquors and is 
said to produce better results than any other known agent, although 
boric, acetic, formic, and sulphuric acids are also sometimes employed. 
Lime, if left on the surface, wi)! cause lea^ther to be brittle on the grain 
{pars papillaris) and also to be dark in cotour. 

It is tjnfortunate that the term “ grain ” is used to denote three dis- 
tinct things: (i) the Hyaline layer; (2) pars papillarist^ (3) the pattern 
•pn the surface of the leather as “ pebble grain 
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207. When fleshed and delimed the pelts are ready for '' scudding,” 
Le. the removal of lime-so!tp, small hairs, and the pij^mented cells of the^ 
hair-sheaths;. from the surface of the pelt. It is performed in a similar 
way to unhairing and with a tool similar to t^ie un^aijing-knifft, except 
that it has keener edges. 

B^or harness, belting, or uppertleather, wlfere flexibility is important, 
pjocesses now follow which are omitted when making sole-leather, since 
weight and firmness are more important. * 

^ Whfti the sweating process is used for dopilation, the" substance 
which cements the fibres together does not get dissolved, neither do the 
fibres swell up, and the hide is not “ raised". Under these circum- 
stanQ|> the p&lts after fleshing must go through special*treatment to 
bring about these results. The method consists in putting the pelts 
intck a b*th of Uquortno which acid— generally sulphuric — hasj)een 
added ; it has tjie di sad van Age 
that it is liable to make the 
leather brittle on the grain and 
weaker in fibre. 

208. The illustration (fig. 

85) shows the shape of an 
average hide. They vary in 
width and length according to 

breed and < ondition of the 
animal. 

In America and Australia 
the hides before going into the 
tanning liquors are cut down the 
backbone, after which they are 
called “ sides This (as far as 
sole-leather is concerned) does 
iiot^nake the leather less valu- 
able, while, on the other hand, 
it offers two advantages to the 
tanner, since u enables him to separate the branded from the unbranded 
sides, and, besides this, the stock is not so difficult to handle. 

InaSngland it Is usual to cut the hide into sections just before putting 
it into the tanning liquors ; a low table is used which is sufficiently large 
that the pelt can be fully spread out, the edges being then trimmed and 
the rugged pieces set aside for making glue. A pattern is used as a 
guide when separating tfle belly from the back ; the tail part is thjflf* 
shaped, and the shoulders cut off. There is no fixed amount included 
either in the shoulder or the belly, t\te tanner being guided by the weight 
and quality of the particular pelt, and the demand of the market. When 
the shoulders are light and too poor to make good sole-leather, more 
will be cut from the butt, whifli would tlfen be described as “ short cut 
Sometimes also, the growth marks in the shoulder are very pronounced 
and this may influence in deciding the amount to be included in the 
•Moulder, Wheif they are inclined to be very large a strip about iz 
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inches wide may be cut from the shoulder end of the butt, this being 
' described as a'“ tar^ner’s range ” ; but it would not be cut until the butt 
was tanned. 

Wheh the tami|;ig ageipt to be used is such that the leather produced 
will not be very flexible on the grain, then the butt is cut down the 
backbone and each piece ik called a ‘'•’bend” (fig. 85). 

The advantage^', of cutting the pelt into sections are ; — 

(a) Th^t the poorer parts which do ‘ not take so long to tan can be 
finished off and put on vhe mUrket in as short a time as possible ; 

(d) Suitable tanning agents can then <»be selected and used for the 
different i)ections ; for eft:ample, the bend may be tanned for hard 
wear, the behy may be left flexible, the shoulders may be dressed for 
welting ; 

Less expensive tanning agents can be Wed for thosb sections 
where colour and water resisting power are not so impoijtant. 

In America, Australia, and Singapore, the tanning agents used are 
cheap and rapid ; therefore as far as these two points are concerned little 
would be gained, but the'’greater suitability of the leather which could 
be obtained by tanning it in sections is apparently/ ignored. 

The Vtyerage proportion in the weight of the different sections has 
been givdn as follows : 50 per cent butt ; 24 per cent shoulder ; and 26 
per cent belly. The shape of the hide at the shanks is very variable, 
some butchers and tanners leaving them very long as is indicated by th: 
dotted lines at E, fig. 85. 

209. Before discussing the method of using the tanning agent, the 
general objects of the process should be considered ; it has already been 
remarked that raw hides quickly putrefy, and this tendency must be 
checked if the leather is to be suitable for use. 

Raw hide becomes sodden if subjected to moisture, and would then 
quickly wear away ; it must therefore be one of the aims of the tanner 
to make leather that is not bibulous and that would not becomd' soft 
when exposed to damp. 

It is also desirable that the leather be sufficiently flexible that the 
shoe can be bent by the foot when walking. 

In endeavouring to achieve these objects three things take place : — 
(a) The cementing substance which bound the fibres tocher in 
bundles and which is now in a saturated state between the fibres, is 
acted upon by the tannic acid which instantly changes its character so 
that it cannot afterwards be dissolved by water ; it becomes tanno- 
*|\latine,” a substance to which reference will frequently be made. The 
wftite fibres of the skin — which as we have already remarked (§ in) 
are similar in nature to gelatine, bfcing convertible into it by boiling — 
are also changed by the tannic acid, so that they become insoluble, but 
the yellow fibres are not much affected. 

(^) A physical change also takes plkee, for the fibres attract to 
themselves some of the tanning agent — and by it they become more or 
less coated. ( 

(c) In the later processes of tahning a gummy sediment is depositod-^ 
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in the body of the leather, thus more completely filling the spaces be- 
tween the fibres. • * § 

210. Tannic acid can be obtained from many 3 burces, but in some 
instances the acid is present in^too small a quantity to^be com^mercially 
useful. The. various leathers produced by tl?e difftrtfnt tanning agents 
possess distinctive features, and^those ageijtwS which produce the best 
results as regards quality and remuneration to the tanner gradually 
increase in popularity while the others decrease in demand. • 

21 n On^ bark is obtained principally^from English-grov^va oak, that 
from Sussex and Hampshire^ being especially esfeemed. The bark from 
t?his less than thirty years of age yields a larger percentage of tannin 
than that of older trees. • ^ 

Whei. oak bark alone is used, the colour of the product is mottled 
fawn ; is the mojt, flexible of sole-leather, does not attract the 
moisture like thany leathers, neither does it become hard tlwough 
being repeatedly wetted, but the time talfen to tan with it is so long 
that the pilce of the leather per pound is higher than that produced by 
any other agent. For any style of manufacture it is considered an 
ideal leather, unlesiithe boots are to be used foi*hard wear under damp 
conditions, since it i^ould then grind away quickly, nor is it the most 
suitable leather for soles when hob-nails are to be used, .sjice when 
saturate d it is too soft. 

212. Valonia is C'btained from the beard or the ragged outside coating 

of the cup of che acorn from a certain oak (Quercus which grows 

principally in Tuikey, the Greek Archipelago, and Palestine, the best 
coming from the Smyrna district of Asia jMinor. When exported the 
cups sometimes contain the acorns, although they are useless to the 
tanners ; generally, however, the cups are exporte4 free from acorns, 
but even this involves unnecessary freight expense, since only the beard 
contains tannic acid ; therefore ii is often stripped from the cups and 
pl:kced on the market as “ beard valonia 

In tanning, valonia is never used a' one, since i: is so astringent that 
the leather produced would be too hard and rigid, but when it is em- 
ployed in conjunction with oak-bark the effect is to produce a leather 
browner in colour and less flexible than with oak-bark alone, according 
to tjj^uantity of valonia used. Such leather when wetted is much 
firmer than if it jjad been tanned with pure oak bark ; consequently 
for hard wear under damp conditions it is more suitable, but it is not 
sufficiently flexible for sewrounds, neither is it suitable for welted work 
where many stitches to# an inch would be used. The price per potm j 
is generally a little less than for oak bark, but the leather is so ^fise 
that it is not really cheaper. ^ 

213. Mimosa is grown in Australia and South Africa, especially in 
Natal, and therefore is often described as “Natal bark”. It is 
obtained from various species of ac^ia — often called waitle — one of 
which (Acacia decurrens) ^ith its yellow flowers, like balls of down, is 
used in the winter months for decoration, and is too well known to re- 
jjuire further dfescription. The bajk, which is the part used in tanning, 
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is very .hard, and is generally chopped or ground before exportation. 
The leather produced by this tanning ager^t is only slightly pink in 
'colour, but on expoiure to the sunlight soon becomes darker, inclining 
to red ; it is flexible but not well filled, and rapidly absorbs dioisture and 
then becomes very noft, tHbrefore for ou^soles it is only suitable for light 
wear, and for goods that aije to be worn only under dry conditions. The 
leather is cheap because the tanning agent is not expensive and the time 
required to use it comparatively short, only about three months. 

214. Hemlock, The hemlock-fir (Abies or Tsuga canadensis) grows in 
abundance in Canada, knd in the Northern and North-Western States 
of America. Formerly only the bark was used, but now the wood is al'sO 
employed.*' Jo save the expense of transport the necessary appliances 
are taken to the forest, so that when the trees have been felled the 
extract can be obtained at once, in which forn[i it is supplied to the 
tannecs. Both the bark and the wood cqntain so much resin that the 
extract cannot be dissolved*- unless heated to 65° C. Ifi the process of 
tanning some of this resin is deposited in the leather, and without doubt 
tends to make it both rigid and waterproof, but the wood does not 
contain as much resirr as the bark, and leather tanned with hemlock 
extract is not as rigid or waterproof as that tannedVith the bark only. 
Leather, however, that is tanned with the extract alone will resist water 
for a long time, and does not even then become soft like mimosa- 
tanned leather, whence it is more suitable for hard wear under damg^ 
conditions, but it is not of much use for turnshoes or soles where a‘ 
channel is required, because the difficulty experienced in turning back 
the lip would necessitate cutting such a large channel. 

The colour of the leather produced is red, but much of the extract 
is bleached before if is used, and when this is not done the leather is 
often bleached in the process of finishing (§ 233), so that the hemlock- 
tanned leather of to-day is not as dark in colour as that which once 
was on the market. 

215. Quebracho. The Loxopteryngium Lorentzii is a tree which 
grows in Central America. The name Quebracho is a Portuguese word 
meaning “ axe-breaker,” and aptly describes the extreme density and 
hardness of the wood. It is said that two Quebracho logs weighing one 
ton each will yield 1200 pounds of an extract that will tan asjnuch 
leather as the bark from five acres of hemlock timber. The extract 
may or may not be bleached before it reaches the tanner ; if it is used 
without being bleached the colour of the leather is reddish. It produces 
^oft leather which quickly absorbs water, hencf it is used principally 
ir^fae tanning of offal, as shoulders, cheeks, and faces ; it is often used 
in (injunction with hemlock, and the leather thus produced is much 
easier to work than pure hemlock tannage. 

216. Mangrove (Rhizophora Mangle)^ and other allied species, grow 

in swamps in most of the tropical, parts of the world. An extract in dry 
crystalline form is made from the leaves ana 'bark, and has become very 
popular d^ong tanners, being used in combination with either hemlock, 
oak, or mimosa. ‘ 
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Mangrove produces a leather brighter in colour than hemlock, very 
dense and rigid, which doe^ not readily absorb water and when saturated ^ 
does not become soft. It is not mellow enough for !iny work which re- 
quires a channel, and cannot b| used for turn- shoes, ^hile it^ use for 
out-soles is restricted to riveted work. Singapore si€e§ are tanned with 
mangrove. ^ i 

^217. Chestnut, or Rock Oak {Quercus primus). From this is obtained 
the most important of the oak barks used for tanftmg in the United 
States, afid also the “ chestnut oak ” extinct of commerce. • The tree 
•grows in abundance in the Aljeghany Mountains ‘which extend along the 
eiS^rn side of the North American Continent and through a jj^rt of the 
Dominion of Canada. In tanning it is generally used in^ conjunction 
with hemlock or quebracho to make union’' leather; this varies in 
colojir, ra?jging from nqt^brown to pink, according to the proportions of 
the tanning agents, and the method of finishing adopted by the taftner. 
The effect of the oak bark is to reduee th8 pronounced red colour of 
the hemlock, and to make the leather more mellow, while it also lessens 
its power to resist water. Union leather wheg wet is much softer than 
hemlock, it can be channelled easily, and is often 'used ^or sewrounds. 

218. Myrobalans^i Myrabolams are the unripe fruit of various 
species of Indian Terminalia, The fruit is similar in size, sjape and 
colour to small green plums, the stones being large and hard ; when 
s^ked the fleshy part of the dried fruit swells up to its original size, and 
is the only part useful to the tanner. Myrobalans are only used in con- 
junction with other tanning agents, principally to modify the colour, as 
they yield a considerable quantity of bloom, and therefore if used in the 
latter stages of tanning should give weight and solidity. 

219. Sumach {Rhus coriaria) is a shrubby bush • whose leaves and 
small twigs are generally ground to a fine powder before exportation ; 
the best quality comes from the districts of Palermo in Sicily. Sumach 
i'l n«t used foi tanning bottoming leathers, but it is often used for bleach- 
ing them (§ 236). 

220. Divi-divi {CcEsalpinia coriaria), a tree which in Central 
America and India grows to between 20 and 30 feet high ; the part used 
in tanning is the dried pods, which give a firm heavy leather of a dark 
colour Jjyi, which is very liable to fermentation ; in dry weather the leather 
is firm, while*^ in dangp weather it is soft, therefore it is not much used for 
sole leather in England, although its use is on the increase in Germany. 

221. Spanish Chestnut {Castanea vesca). This well-known tree 

gfows abundantly in Spain, Italy and the South of France ; the wockJm 
and bark are used for making an extract which is often called “ (|lk 
wood" extract; it is said to give ^ moderately firm leather with an 
abundance of bloom and a reddish colour, but this will depend upon 
whether the extract has been bleached. It is used largely in England 
in combination with other tan|ing agents^ but does not appear ever to be 
used alone. * 
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22 2 . The action of tannic^cid seems almost instantaneousy,; ^ immj^diately 
the acid comes into contact with the gelatine of the pelt it converts it 
into tanno-gelatine. The following considerations will show why it 
takic so long to make the leather, in spije of the action being irfistan- 
taneous. When a pelt is ^ut into the tan pit, only fhe outside of it 
comes into contact with the liquor, this part is at once tanned, but the 
tanned part now forms a barrier which this liquor cannot penetrate, there- 
fore liquor must be uced*^which is strong enough ^to penetrate this wall 
and tan a further portion of the substance of tlf'e pelt. This method 
must b^repeated many times — how many will depend upon the tanning 
agent used and the substance of the pelt — until it is tanned through. 

223. Leather which is tanned in sides varies greatly both in sub- 
stance and texture, some parts being thin, others stout ; in some pla<??s 
its texture is open, in other parts it is close ; the result is that some parts 
will be penetrated by the liquors before the stouter parts are tanned 
through. The pelts should remain in the pits until even the stoutest 
parts are thorougt)ly tanned, but tanners do not always wait for this. 
Specimens of partly tanned leather are not uncommon, and can easily be 
recognized by examining the section, the untanned portion, not being 
coloured by the tanning agent, will appear like a thin layer of horn in 
the centre of the substance of the leather ; should there be any uncer- 
tainty, cut a thin section, dip it in water and hold it to the light ; the 
untanned portion, which is really raw hide, will be translucent, but the 
tanned portion will be opaque. 

224. In using the tanning agent a number of pits are required, with 
liquors of varying strength, so that the last pit will contain the^ongest 
liquor ; when the pelts are taken from this the liquor will have lost 
some of its strength, but it will probably be strong enough for the last 
pit but one ; after it has been used for anothej[ batch of pelts the liquor, 
^ich has now become still weaker, will be utilized for a further batch 
orpelts, but in the pit which is last but two.' In this way the liquors 
are worked down the yard until ftiey become too weak to be of any 
service. 

The methods adopted in tt)e different tan-yards are similar in this 
respect, m,, that the pelts go through tnfee different stages known as 
suspenders, handlers, and dusters. 

^ For detail®. see R. A. Earp, in “(Tanners’ Year Book,” ^10, p. 133 

154 
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225. In the suspenders the pelts ‘are suspended by the butt-end from 
poles, the end? of which rftst on the sides of the pit This system en- 4 
sures all of the pelt coming into contact with the tanning liquor, 
whereas if tney were piled one lipon another ^ the pit^then tht liquors 
not having uniform contact with all parts of the pefts the latter would 
not be uniformly affected. Another advantage is that the surface of the 
palt is kept smooth by its own weight, while if it wei^ allowed to lie in 
the pit in a crumpled state tlten fhese marks would be fixed by tlfe 
tannic a 5 id and be very difficult to remove*afterwai ds, • 

^Vhen the pelts have been in the first suspenaer for about three days 
tht^ will be transferred to the second, containing stronger Ikiuor, and 
after tfbout th^ec days more they will be moved to the#lhird, where 
they will stay for a few days. 

^26. Handlers. The pelts are now laid down in pits which contain 
tanning liquor these pits fre called “ handlers,” and are so n^med 
because the pelts are “ handled ” so frequently, being often taken out of 
the pits and put back again and transferred from pit to pit by workmen 
with the aid of long poles, to the ends of whicl^lar^e hooks are attached ; 
the pelts will proba^^ly go through three handbrs, although a larger 
number may be used. ^ 

227. Dusters or lay~aways. In the final stage a different iiethod is 
adopted. The bottom of an empty pit is strewn with some of the 
tanning agent, upon which one of the pelts is laid, it is then dusted over 
with a layer of the tanning material and another pelt laid on ; this pro- 
cess is repeated until the pit is full, after which strong tanning liquor is 
added until the pelts are submerged. 

'fhe number of pits used, and the length of time the pelts remain 
in each pit will vary considerably ; the strength of the tanning agent 
used, the substance of the pelt and the character of the leather it is 
d' sired to produce, will each have to be considered. This method is 
useTl because the pelts gradually extract from the tanning agent the 
tannic acid and other matter which will be finally deposited between the 
fibres; the result being what is described as a “well fed” or “well 
filled " leather The time allowed for the pelts to be in the dusters or 
lay-aivays will vary between six weeks and six months. 

Tiip^endency of tannic acid is to contract the fibres, and if the 
liquors used are too ttrong they destroy their nature and burn them, the re- 
sult being a brittle leather which would soon grind away. To counter- 
act this tendency some acid which would cause the pelt to swell {§ 207) 
is sometimes added to tfie liquors in the suspenders ; this would be tii«» 
usual method if depilation had been by sweating, but old tanj^ng 
liquors generally develop sufficient gallic acid for hides that have been 
limed. 

228. When the leather has been sufficiently tanned (§ 223) it is 
:aken. from the pits and wgllhed in \f^ak tanning liquor, then laid in 
3iles to drain, after which it is hung up to dry. Considerable care is 
necessary in thj: drying ; a current of air is desirable, but keen winds 
HMy turn the Idkther a bad colour ; «!t must not be dried too quickly, for 
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should ‘ the outsides be too dry the moisture in the inside could not 
escape ; to correct this the leather may be ctacked in piles for a few 
hours, as this retarfls further drying and affords an opportunity for the 
dried surfaces tb draw the moisture frQm the other parts. ' The tanner 
is anxious to ha^fe ^he grain of the leather as cl^.an as possible, but if the 
moisture is allowed to diy out frorp the grain side it would be dis- 
coloured by the residue left, after evaporation ; it is customary therefqre 
to put a coating of linseed oil on the grain, and the moisture then find- 
ing it difficult to escape frcjm this side is evaporated from die back.^^ 
The difficulty of drying the leather increas^^s with the increase of its sub- 
stance, tlv^refore heavy leathers generally require oiling twice during^he 
process of d|ying. 

229. Most of the tanning agents, except hemlock, mimosa and 
quebracho, deposit a quantity of white substance called ellagic acid or 
“ bldbm ” on the grain of the leather ; this may be left' ^n, but generally 
it is removed by a process called “ blooming ” or scouring. The leather 
after draining, and while still very wet, is thrown over a “horse,” or 
beam having a slightly gonvex surface, and the grain of the leather is 
cleansed with a ftone,^ brush and sleeker; or, instead of hand- work, it 
may be done by machine (§ 235). 

230. ^Another operation called “striking” may be performed when 
the leather is partially dried. The object is to remove the creases by 
pushing out the leather in the direction in which it will stretch. Wh^p 
this is done by hand the leather is worked over a beam with a striking 
pin, an illustration of which is given in fig. 86 ; there is a machine used 
for the purpose, in which a roller revolves and smooths out the grain 
of the leather. 

231. When it is sufficiently dry the leather is carefully rolled upon 

a level, solid, wooden bed covered with zinc or brass to avoid staining 
the leather ; the type of roller and the method of using it are shown in 
fig. 87. ... * 

When the leather is nearly dry it is again rolled, using greater pres- 
sure and a different type of machine (§ 259). 

The grain may now be brushed to give it a clean finish, after which 
it will be ready for the market. 

232. The final stages of the tanning operations are not<«^en as 

simple as those which have been described. The# leather when taken 
from the last of the tanning pits may not be a suitable colour for the 
market, and to correct this the tanner may select one of the following 
4)]^thods. * 

S The leather may be put into a strong tanning liquor which would 
ify its original colour ; e.g. shoulders or bends which have been 
tanned with materials that produce a light colour may be finished off 
with hemlock, mangrove or chestnut extract. Such treatment can 
generally be detected by examinifjg the section, which will show the two 
colours, because only the outside of the leather will be affected by the 
colouring agent used (see § 246). ^ 

233. Sometimes the leather is bleached by being dip^d into a stros^ 
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solution of either sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. When finis*hed in 
this way it is important thftt all traces of the acid l^e carefully washed 
from the surface of the leather as its tendency is to contract the fibres 
of the leather and to destroy its mature. The ^cid whicff is noU washed 
away has a tendency to collect together in drops or jfatches, and in such 
places the grain will be contracted, ^thus causing a mark which it will be 
inipossible to hide with any style of finish. • 

234. Hemlock sides are gerfhrally bleached either with sulphuric (ft 



Fig. 86. 


hydrochloric acia, 5>uipnunc acid may also be used in the suspenders, 
and sometimes in the handlers, because it hastens the penetration of the 
tannic acid and at the same time swells the leathej* (§ 207) ; this treat- 
ment adversely affects^the quality of the leather, making the grain poor 
and the leather brittle ; it is described as “Acid-tanned leather^” where- 
as that which has not been treated in this manner is specifiei by the 
tanner or leather merchant as “Non-acid,” meaning that the only acids 
u?ted were those .vhich naturally developed in the tanning liquors, namely 
lactic, acetic, and gallic. 



Fig. 87. 


235. Another method of altering the natural colour of the leather is 
to scour off the hyaline Ihyer (§ no) which is always much darker thaj? * 
the grain fibres beneath it, the colour of which is called the “ground 
colour No serious harm results from doing this, except that in the 
process of boot manufacture the leather is more likely to stain. When 
offered for sale sole-leather is often described as being “ scoured ” or “ un- 
scoured,’' but a little experietce in con^aring the difference in appear- 
ance caused by scouring will make distinguishing them quite easy ; this 
scouring removes, the slight unevenness in the surface formed by the 
tffafiillae and consequently the face of the leather is much finer. 
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Scauring is generally done by machine, and an abrasive is employed ; 
thus it is easily distinguishable from the scouring or “ blooming ” referred 
to in § 229. ‘ 

236^ When' leather ^as been sc(j,ured it is more penetrable by 
liquids, and can alife be stained, dyed or blea(;^ied with less difficulty, 
and advantage is often tal(\en of this by the tanner. Strong liquor may 
be made with surnach, and, .while it is still hot, be put into huge drun]s ; 
the leather is then'put in and the dfum»»made to revolve. The liquors 
penetrate quicker and more ^evenly than they would if the leatfner were^ 
only immersed, and tlierefore after a few^ hours its colour will ^ve 
changed , considerably, being now much lighter ; but unfortunately mis 
is not the o^j^ly thing that* has happened, for the hot liquhrs dissOive out 
some portion of the gummy sediment from the body of the leather, 
which in consequence will be more porous and*less water-resmting.«. In 
the • Tanners’ Year Book ” for 1906 an account is gij^en of extensive 
experiments made by Dr. Parker to demonstrate this. 

237. Another method that is often used and which does not injure 

the leather, although it ,may deceive the buyer, is to paint the surface 
with a mixture that vMll produce the desired colour. A pigment — pos- 
sibly chrome yellow or ochre — is mixed with size,^glue or gum, and this 
mixture Js well worked into the grain, the leather being afterwards 
brushed, and finally rolled. Annatto or aniline dyes may also be used 
to obtain the desired colour. ^ 

238. Leather that is sold by w'eight is often adulterated to increase 
its weight. The practice of leaving on the back of the hide a quantity 
of adipose tissue which never becomes leather is probably not so 
common as it once was ; it is, however, not at all uncommon to see 
leather that has been thickly coated on the back with waste material 
from the tan-yard ; usually no attempt is made to hide what has been 
added and no special test is necessary to detect it. 

239. Filling the body of the leather with extraneous matter which 
serves no useful purpose, except to increase the weight and so bring 
more money to the tanner, is a practice which is very common in 
America, and apparently they do not deny it.^ Glucose — also known 
as “grape sugar” — is one of the things commonly used. In small 
quantities it occurs in most of the tanning agents, but where it*ii*8ertain 
that glucose had not purposely been added to the leather by the tanner, 
the testing of many samples only showed the presence of just over i per 
cent, whereas, according to the figures given by Dr. Parker, ^ samples of 

. Igather have been tested which showed an a^lteration of as much as 
i6^per cent after making an allowance for the natural presence of 
glucose. The average adulteration^ of thirty-two samples was 7*2 per 
cent. The objections against the use of glucose are that — 

(«) It gives the leather a fictitious weight. 

(b) It is an easily soluble compound that readily absorbs moisture, 
and therefore the leather is not so suitable for footwear, because it 

^ “ Tanner*’ Year Book,” p. 31. 
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becomes saturated in less time and takes longer to dry than it* other- 
wise would. • 

Probably 'the easiest method to detect its presence is by soaking 
the leather for twenty-four hour^ in just sufficient wafer to ensure it 
being covered all the time ; if the water has flien bfcdme like a syrup 
the conclusion would be that tht% leather h|d been adulterated with 
glucose, but the following is a more reliable Uist : shred the leather, then 
put it into sufficient water to cofer it ; after about an*hour drain off th^ 
^solution •and add an amount of lead acetgte equal to one-ttyith of its 
volume, this will cause a precipitate, therefore again filter the solution ; 
the Sxcess of lead acetate must now be precipitated by adding sodium 
sulphate equal to one-eleventh of its volume, Hfter which it must again 
be filtered ; the solution should now be put into a flask containing 
about 10 CCS. of Fehling’s solution and then boiled; if glucose is 
present this deep 'blue soluticn will throw down a copious precipitate, 
greenish at first, but changing rapidly to scarlet. 

240. Magnesium sulphate or Epsom salts is used in large quantities 

for the weighting ol sole leather. In Americ^^ this may be “drummed 
in ” at the same time* as glucose. The disadvarf.agcs through its use 
are : — • * 

(a) The purchaser buys as leather that which is not leathe^ 

\b) This <i,d:?ed material does not improve the quality of the leather. 

, , (c) The add ’d matter being readily soluble, in wear it quickly 
dissolves out, leaving the leather porous and much poorer in quality 
than it previously appeared to be. 

[d] It is always liable to throw off an efflorescent spew (§ 243) which 
will work through gum finishes or russets, and the darker the colour of 
the finish the more conspicuous will be the spew. Dr. Parker reports 
having tested samples of leather that contained 3 per cent adulteration 
with Epsom salts, but it sometimes ^ amounts to 8 per cent. An easy 
tesi‘ is to soak the leather for twenty-four hours in just sufficient water 
to cover it well, then pour off the clear liquid and add a few drops of 
barium chloride : if magnesium sulphate is present there will be a pre- 
cipitate of barium sulphate (see § 243). 

241. Formerly barium chloride was often used, it was easily detected, 

howev^jiifiby shredding the leather and soaking it, the resulting solution 
must be filtered, af^r which add a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid. 
If barium chloride is present there will be a white precipitate of barium 
sulphate. The tanners, however, alter putting in the barium chloride, 
now give the leather a kath in dilute sulphuric acid ; this bleaches the 
leather (§ 233) and also changes the chloride in the body of the leader 
into the sulphate, which is practicajly insoluble. ' 

In this form barium is difficult to detect, as no wash out test is 
applicable. One method is to shred the leather and then bum it to an 
ash ; this should be well wa^ed with hot hydrochloric acid ; a platinum 
wire, also cleaned in the acitl, should now be dipped in the ash, so that 

^ J. A?S. Morrison, “The Leather World,” ii March, 1915, 
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a little adheres, and then held in a ^Bunsen flame ; if the flame is turned 
a yellowish-green, then the presence of bariam may be assumed. 

Samples of leatner have been known to contain 8 per cejit ^ adultera- 
tion with bariii'm chloric|p. Boots and shoes made with teather that is 
.adulterated with' barium are prohibited from being imported into the 
Australian Commonwealt^Q. 

242. Another, method <by which the weight of the leather may *»be 
'Considerably increased is to force’ int^ it very strong tanning liquor 
which lea'v^es a quantity of wicombined tanning material in th^ body o(^ 
the leather, giving it not only greater weight but more solidity. 

The 4 iquor and the leather are usually put into a drum whicn is 
made to reVfOlve, and the leather, being thrown against 'the shelves and 
sides of the drum, is soon saturated with the heavy liquor. The objec- 
tion to such leather is that the free tanning thuterial whichP is simply 
helcTbetween the fibres ancj^ which has nof become a p^rt of the leather 
is very liable to dissolve out during wear ; this may take place to some 
extent, but it is also possible that when worn under damp conditions 
some of the free tanning material may actually become a part of the 
leather. The t^st employed in this case is knovjh as the “ wash out " 
test (se^§ *53). 

243.1% The surface of the leather may be covered with what is 
often described as a “ bloom '' ; it is generally caused by a “ spew," that 
is something which has come to the surface from the body of the 
leather. 

Magnesium sulphate when present (§ 240) will produce this effect ; 
it does not appear, however, if the leather is kept quite dry, but should 
it be allowed to become damp then the salt works to the surface and 
with the return of dry conditions it assumes the form of white crystals. 
The defect is not so common as formerly, because the use of barium 
chloride acting with the magnesium sulphate produces barium sulphate 
which, being practically insoluble, does not spew out (§ 233). 

Barium chloride being a crystallizable salt (as also is magnesium 
sulphate) manifests itself in a similar manner. 

Crystallizable salts on the surface of the leather can easily be dis- 
tinguished from fungi by gently putting a drop of water on the surface 
to be tested. Salts quickly di.ssolve, leaving the surface of ‘ffrffi“^eather 
clear, the area of the wet surface rapidly increasing in size, whereas if 
fungi are present the water will only spread slowly and the surface will 
still be covered with the growth. 

244. There is another form of spew which ^oes not in reality come 
ou^of the leather, but is developed on its surface because of what is in- 
side ; e.g, leather that is tanned wilh divi-divi is hygroscopic and will 
attract the damp from the atmosphere more than any other leather ; if 
in addition there is something in the leather for fungi to feed on, then 
when such leather is damp all ®the condi»ions are present which are 
necessary for the development of this growth. Glucose quickly develops 


^ “ Tanners’ Year ©00k,” 1908, p. 47. 
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fungi, as can be tested bj a simple experiment, as follows: make i 
solution of it in water ; put this in a bottle and alldw it to stand, in i 
few days th(|*fungi will appear. The presence of furigi,^owev^, is no 
a proof that the leather is adJlterated, because aH vegetable-tanne( 
leather is subject to this growth ujless an ar^iseptic has been used ii 
the process of finishing. There is more than one variety of fungus tha 
grftws on leather ; some are whjjte, ip other instancef*it may be green 
»blue, or, yellow. Leather should not be allowed to remaia in pile 
•while it is damp, nor in a damp place, as (iynesf is the best preventivi 
of itj development. ^ 

24^. Leather which contains a large quantity of grease^§ *258), e.g 
belting leather, welting shoulders or curried upper leathers, may have { 
■ whitish bloom on its surface caused by the exudation of the free fatt] 
acid^ This efflorescence can^asily be distinguished from the crystalliz 
able salt by holding it near a stove ; a salt ^^uld not be affected by the 
heat, but fat would quickly melt and disappear. It may also be testec 
with benzene or ether, a drop of which would quickly remove fat bu 
would not affect a salt^; or a drop of water may firn be tried, this wouk 
dissolve a salt but not '^ffect a fat. I have a sample of ^fegetable-tannec 
sheep-skin which when tested with ether yielded 23*8 per centijextrac 
tive matter. 

240. Leather that tanned with a quick tanning agent may not b< 
of Jfuch a charactei that it is suitable for the requirements of the booi 
manufacturer, but it may not be convenient for the tanner to produce ai 
a reasonable price the character of leather required, because of th< 
difficulty experienced in obtaining a sufficient quantity of a suitable 
tanning agent at a remunerative price. Under these circumstances the 
leather is often only tanned, possibly struck out, and then dried, ir 
which state it is put on the market for shipping. The tanners in the 
cor itry to which it is consigned take off the belly and shoulder anc 
then re-tan the bend with a suitable tanning agent. 

For example, in Australia many cattle are killed, and mimosa 
abounds, the cost of preserving the hides can therefore be saved b) 
partial tanning, alter which the leather could be stored to wait for a 
favourable market. When such leather reaches England it is generallj 
rounded as already described, and the bends retanned with hemlock o) 
mangrove, which treatment considerably improves its quality, rendering 
it less porous and more water- resisting. 

The cost of taking heijplock bark to Australia would have been con- 
siderable, otherwise it could have been used at the same time as tl^ 
mimosa, but now that the use of extracts has become more general, am 
with the great reduction in the colt of transport which is thereby 
effected, it is not unusual to use extracts in conjunction with mimosa 
the result being that the quantity of pipre mimosa-tanned leather or 
the market is not as large as it once was, and naturally there is less re 
tanned mimosa being used. 



CHAPTER XX. 

What constitutes quality in sole-leather. 

247. Flexibilitv is perhaps the most important characteristic which 
sole<ileather should possess, for in the action oT'walking, if rio foolwear 
is used, with a 15 -inch step the foot would be flexedr 2000 times for 
each mile walked, and if suitable footwear is worn the sole would be 
flexed and straightened that same number of times. Leather that is 
not flexible will not sAand this strain, but will break through fatigue just 
where the bending takes place; this is not at all uncommon when 
leather L used which has been tanned with a large proportion of valonia, 
and a Similar result was not unusual with leather tanned with pure 
hemlock. Such leather is only suitable for a heavy class of footwear 
that is not designed to be flexible, for example, shooting boots, a’-my 
boots, or workmen's heavy boots. As the class of footwear approaches 
nearer and nearer to the dancing shoe, flexibility becomes more im- 
portant. The tanning agent which produces the most flexible sole- 
leather is English oak bark and this explains why it is so much used for 
belting leather, 

248. The amount of nature left in the fibre is also important. This 
can be tested by cutting a thin section and rolling it between the finger 
and thumb ; if the nature is gone from the fibre it will crumble to dust, 
but if it still retains its nature then only the filling will be rubbed out. 
A better test is to ascertain how small an amount can be taken up with 
a sewing awl, and what strain the amount taken up will bear ; by 
always using awls that are uniform in size, and taking up a uniform 
amount, skill in this test will soon be acquired. 

If turn-shoes are to be made the amount of r^ature which the fibre 
possesses will be very important, for should the leather be defective in 
this characteristic, then, when sewing, a larger amount would have to 
be taken up, and should the leather be very brittle it might even then 
gWe way. 

When attaching the soles of Welted work many stitches are used to 
an inch, and if the fibre has been robbed of its nature the sole will 
break away along the line of the row of stitches ; hence the smaller the 
amount of nature left in the filire the fei^r must be the number of pcr- 
foratfOf^^m^e for sewing. 

^ i 'iJv'dn for Blake-sewn work, nature in the fibre is ijnportant, became 
^;^TO|plwpiel which is required *101 the stitch to lie In ; othetw^fC:?" 

i6a 
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thin edge or lip of the channel may break away when it is being eitfc 
opened or closed. ‘ ^ 

When t^ fibre of the leather has lost its nature, the leather quickly 
grinds awa^in wear, so that its®value is depreciated! even for top-pieces 
on the heels of boots, whereas leather that has a lot of nature left in its 
fibre does not break away but hal to be cu! by the grinding and as a 
result it lasts longer. 

This lack of nature may be caused by one or all of three^things. 

It nfay be that the tanning agent whi(?h waa used too forcibly con- 
tracted the fibres of the leather through being too astringent : because 
of this valonia cannot be used alone ; mangrove and hemlocl? also have 
the same tendency although in a less degree. If the tahning liquors 
made from less astringent tanning agents are used too strong a similar 
effeet will* be projduced,' while in a special degree acid-tanned leather 
(§ 234) also lac^s nature in Its fibre. • 

249. The fineness of fibre is another test of quality. If two pieces 
of leather are selected, one having very fine and the other very coarse 
fibre (but otherwise similar in quality) and bbth^-ire tested by holding 
them against a revolting grindstone or emery-wheel, it«will be observed 
that the piece with co^tse fibre wears away much quicker than fhe other, 
and this is what might be expected, since when a single fibre* is cut a 
larger proportion of tne entire substance is destroyed in the case of the 
co^se fibre than would be in the piece having fine fibre; therefore in 
selecting leather for soles or top-pieces fineness of fibre is important as 
an index to its quality. 

The power of leather to resist bending is affected by the length of 
its fibre. Place several pieces of leather together, so that the substance 
is made up of xW the pieces, and try to bend them ; since they can glide 
one over the other it may not be difficult, but sew them together with 
sti^^ches one inch long and they will be more difficult to bend, because 
they cannot now so easily glide over each other. If extra stitches are 
used, so that the average length of stitch is only half an inch, it will be 
still less flexible. The experiment may be repeated, each time shorten- 
ing the length c'f stitch, and it will be found that the leather gradually 
becomes less and less flexible ; in other words its resisting power in- 
creases. «^irwe let the length of stitch represent the length of fibre, we 
shall hnd that the sawie thing is true in leather ; for if three pieces are 
taken, each being of the same tannage and of the same substance, yet 
one piece having short fibre, another very long fibre, and a third piece 
medium, the resisting ptfwer will then be in the inverse ratio of the 
length of fibre ; therefore for stiffeners or toe-puffs, where resisting poiAr 
is essential, shortness of fibre is impoftant. 

Hides are not uniform in the fineness of fibre, in some breeds of 
cattle the fibres are coarse, e,g. the buffalo, whereas others are character- 
istically fine ; they also vary wifti the sex and age of the animal, gradpaUy 
becoming coarser as the animal grows older. Even in the (^ifibrent 
parts of any singly hide it is not uniform, and because of this th^ 
varfes with the part froift whilfh it is cut. 
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^ In those parts which would stretth or contract with the movements 
of the animal, we fihd the fibre is long, the length varying according to 
the ease with wh'ch motion may be necessary, but in those*^arts which 
, are least affected i y thd movements of the body we find the fibre 
shortest and finest, there will not be much stretching or contracting 
required in that part of the' hide which covers the buttocks, consequently 
tjie fibres are both short and fine, whereas under the throat they are 
very long, that the animal may move its head without difficulty, the 
skin stretching or contrr cting with each motion. 

The same consideration accounts for the length of fibre just behind 
the fore-leg and in front ©f the hind-leg. If we consider the hide as 
having five degrees of fineness of fibre, number one being the finest and 
number five the coarsest, then fig. 65 will indicate the variation in its 
diffewnt parts. ‘ ‘ * 

The ordinary method of«Jstimating the'’length of fibr^ is to bend the 
leather ; if the fibres are short then the surface will scarcely be disturbed, 
but if they are long the grain will “pipe,” or gather up in little ridges, 
the pipes increasing in. si^e as the fibre increases in length. 

250. Boots often have to be worn under damp conditions ; it is very 
important that the leather of which they are made should not be bibu- 
lous, because the wearer then would soon have wet feet. Moreover, 
when leather is wet it is much easier to cut than when dry, whether it be 
with a knife or with the gravel on the path, and therefore it will vt-jar 
away more quickly when wet ; consequently for some classes of footwear 
leather that quickly absorbs water must be classed as inferior to that 
which resists the water for a longer period. 

There are two methods by which the leather may be tested. The 
object of the first of these is to test the affinity of the leather for water, 
and is carried out as follows : — 

A strip of leather i inch wide is so suspended that exactly i inch of 
one end is immersed in water ; after twelve hours it is taken out and the 
distance measured that the water has been sucked up above the i inch 
that w'as in the water ; for example : If at the end of twelve hours the 
leather was wet as far as i| inches from the end, then subtracting the 
I inch that was in the water we find that the rise is | inch (see § 254). 
That the tests may be more accurately compared it is essenff^^'io main- 
tain uniformity in (a) the width of the strips ; (^) the depth immersed ; 
(c) the length of time allowed to stay before being examined. 

Its affinity for water depends to some extent upon the tanning agei3# ; 
divi-divi produces leather that is both bibulous and hygroscopic, where- 
a^hemlock contains a quantity of resin which in the lay-aways (jj 227) 
may be "deposited in the body of the leather, the result being that it has 
little bibulous tendency. 

The affinity of leather for water may also be affected by its purity, 
as some adulterants quickly absorb moisthre, for example either glucose 
or magnesium sulphate. In the second test known as the “water- 
nenfe^ation test," the leather is clamped to the bottom of a tube, say 
the two flanges, A and B,‘fig. 88 ; water is thefi put into thaiwlia- 
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C and watch kept for the first drop of water that appears on the bacl^ 
(see § 25s)._ * * 

The foii^going test may be varied by reversing the^ flanges^ as in fig. 
89, and using a bent tube as fi, it should bl sufficiently long that the 
water in it will be not less than 12 inches aljove the level of F; having 
clamped the leather between the flanges watch the surface of the leather 
affid register the time required /or penetration. It i!f important that tlje 
sample^ be uniform in thickness and from^a similar part of tlje hide. 

251. Leather should beVell filled, i.e. the s^paces between the fibres 
shfjpid be filled with — 

(<1) The hj^de substance which in the raw Hide fills the spaces between 
the fibres, and which in the process of tanning should be converted into 
tanno-gelatine. 

I'^e gurmny sul)stan(^ which the tanning agent generally deposits 



Fig. 88. Fio. 89. 


in the hide wiale it is in the lay>aways ; this is deposited slowly and 
therefore Igather that is hurri'^dly tanned is often imperfectly filled ; such 
leather ts said to be “starved ” ; it does not keep out the water, neither 
does it wear well. * 

252. Reference has been made to testing the leather to find : — 

{a) The time taken jpr water penetration. 

(^) The tendency of the leather to absorb water. 

Dr. Parker, in the “ Tanners’ Year Book for 1908, has given taftes 
showing the results of testing sevenfy-four samples of leather, including 
English, Canadian and American tannages; the leather was subjected 
to more tests than those to wjiich reference has been made here, and by 
examining the results we form some opinion as to their relation to 
each other and their utility to boot manufacturers. 

The first coljmn shows the percentage of moisture which the 
cbWined; all vegetable- tanned sole-leather contains moisture, 
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^is unavoidable becaus^e all leather is more or less hygroscopic, it absorbs 
moisture from the a^tmosphere as one finds wlien leather is stored in a 
damp cellar. Irt^tl^e figures given by Dr. Parker for English leather the 
‘lowest was 13-4, and the highest iS’i ; ttie average being 15*91 percent. 
For the American leather fhe lowest^ was 14*4; the highest 19*8; the 
average 16*92 per cent. Assuming that the leathers had been stored 
iinder uniform conditions it is conplusiye proof that average Engliih 
leather does not (ittract moisjure to itself to the same degree tl]at aver- 
age American leather d\3es, therefore in this jiarticular it is somewhat < 
superior. ^ ’* ^ r 

There is something, however, of greater importance to the boot 
manufacturer, viz., the difference between the lowest and the highest 
re^sults, which in the Jinglish leather was 4*7 per cent and in the American 
5*4 pGr cent, since in purchasing the “san-^e parcel" of English lea'ther 
its weight may vary (accordi^jg to the amount of moistin'^ in it) between 
971* lb. and 102J lb., but if it is a parcel of American leather it may 
vary between 97?. lb. and 102- lb. The difference may be entirely the 
result of the condition?.; under which it has been stored, and it does not 
imply any intentfon on the part of the 'merchant increase the weight. 
This certainly suggests the advisability of testing the leather at the time 
of delivery to guard against loss ; this being especially important with 
bellies and shoulders. 

'fhe method of testing is simple : a piece of the leather is carefally 
shredded and weighed, then dried at 50® C. (preferably by steam-heat) 
for two hours, after which it must be weighed again and the amount 
subtracted from the first weight ; multiply the difference between the 
first and second weight by 100, then divide by the first weight. The 
answer is the percentage of moisture. 

Another method is after weighing, to put the shredded leather in a 
test-tube, which is heated in a water bath and the moisture collected, in 
a calcium chloride tube, from the increase in the weight of the tube the 
percentage of moisture can be ascertained. 

253. Leather may be tested to ascertain what amount of water- 
soluble matter it contains. The leather having been ground or shredded 
is dried at 5 o'" C., after which it mu.st be weighed ; for two da^it should 
be soaked in hot distilled water, after which the clear liquid 'may be 
filtered off and the residue dried at 50° C. If tHb difference between 
its present weight and its previous weight is multiplied by 100 and 
divided by its first weight, the answer will be, the percentage of water- 
soluble matter. The loss may be as low as 14 per cent or as high as 
3o^per cent, the average being 19 per cent. 

The information gained by theTest should enable the boot manu- 
facturer to judge as to the probability of the leather becoming im- 
poverished through the water-soluble matter being dissolved out, and 
fhenca to estimate its suitability for a classpof footwear which would be 
specially liable to be worn under damp conditions, as golf, shooting, or 
fa^uiers’ boots. 

j,The water-soluble matter may ‘‘consist of : — 
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(a) Uncombined tannin, t.e. matter forced into the spaces Tbetween 
the fibres, yet not becoming a part of the leather ^§1242). # 

(d) Gliioose or some other water-soluble adulterant (§ 240). 

The amount of loss is not % guide as to bow tly leather will stand 
the water penetration test, for samples which gave similar results by the 
washing-out test varied much in Ae penetration test : — 
pne sample showing a loss by washing 24-8 ;*penetratij9n test 1 3-^ hours. 
Another „ „ • 24*6; „ „ 233 „ 

Th(? test is not a guide in determining«its affinity for watfir : — 

One sample, loss by washiag 16*6 ; rise of water on strip of leather 2 ins. 
'Another sample, „ 24*6 ; „ ^ „ „• | ,, 

l‘he test Ify itself does not indicate whether the leather has been 
adulterated : — 

Oye sample, loss by \^shing 24*8 ; analysis showing total adulteration m 7 . 
Another ^ „ •2o‘8 ; „ ^ ,, „ ,, 17*7. 

254. The average amount of mineral ash yielded by English sole- 

leather is 709, but samples of American leather have yielded 6*4. 
'I'he test, however, does not appear to to the hoot tnanu- 

facturer because it does not guide him in ascertaining either the water 
penetration, water absorption or adulteration as the following sets of 
observations from different leathers show : — • 

Mineral ash 6 per cent ; water penetration 3 1 7 hours. 

^ n M b ,, „ „ ,, 23 )) 

„ ,, *6 „ ,, rise on strip of leather 2 inches. 

•6 

V 5, n ♦> ff „ ff h. M 

„ , ‘8 „ „ total adulteration «//. 

„ *8 „ „ „ „ 12 per cent. 

It is useful, however, in determining the method of tanning, or the 
analysis of non-soluble weighting matter, and the investigation of 
materials used in dyeing or bleaching. 

255. In 250 reference is made to the w? ter -penetration test. 
Attention should therefore be directed to the consideration of the 
limitations of its value, since it is not a guide as to the tendency of the 
leather to absf^rb water. This is evident from the tests made by Dr. 
Parker. 

Wakanpenetratlon test 28 hours; rise on strip of leather i inch. 

jj • „ ^^8 „ „ ,, ,, I ,, 

„ ,, 116 „ „ „ „ 2 inches. 

Leather when tested the first time may stand the penetration test 
very well, yet on being tested a second or third time it may show very 
different and less satisfactory results. Experiments conducted by^he 
author indicate that for the test tc^ be really useful to the boot manu- 
facturer in deciding the relative values of leathers to be worn under wet 
conditions, it should be first tested by soaking it for at least two days, 
then dried at about 50® C.^tafter whk;h the test for water penetration 
should be made. The importance of the soaking is obvious when it is 
remembered that : — 

PmcticJly all leather is compressed more or less (§ 259). 
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{h) That this causes it to be more impenetrable by water. 

(r) That when jn^mersed for a time in wafer, the leather will to some 
extent spring back to its previous substance and in so doing become 
more porous. “ 1 , ^ ^ 

' (d) The water-\sOluble filling having been dissolved out, the leather 
will then be more penetrable. < 

256. Sole-leatjier is bought by weight, but two pieces of similar s^e 
Tind substance, even when cut from- a similar part of the hide, may not 
be similar^'in weight ; this mffy be accounted for in several way^. 

(a) The amount ofVeighting matter added, either in the body or on 

the back, of the leather, often considerably affects the weight witliout 
appreciably effecting its substance (§§ 238-42). ^ 

[b) The amount of deposit precipitated in the body «f the leather 

varies with the different tanning agents, together with the diff^fent 
metKbds of using them. < 

(^:) The specific gravity of the different deposits or adulterants is 
variable. 

{d) The amount of compression which the leather has received may 
vary. ^ ‘ 

Each or all of these factors may affect the density of leathers ; the 
following test assists comparison : a small density bottle (one having a 
glass stopper and a vent for the escape of the excess) with a wide mouth, 
is filled with mercury and then weighed ; a piece of leather, sufficiently 
small that it will pass into the bottle and not hinder the replacing of 
the stopper, is also weighed ; this same piece of leather is now put into 
the bottle which is full of mercury and the stopper replaced, the excess 
of mercury will escape through the vent ; the bottle is again weighed 
and its present weight subtracted from its previous weight plus the 
weight of the leather; the answer shows the weight of a volume of 
mercury having exactly the same dimensions as the piece of leather ; 
therefore if the weight of the leather in air is multiplied by the speciiic 
gravity of mercury (i3’56) and divided by the weight of mercury which 
was displaced by the leather, the answer will give the density of the 
leather when compared with water at 4" C. ; for example : — 

Weight of the leather in air 2*52 grammes. 

„ „ „ bottle and mercury .... „ 

„ „ „ „ „ „ and the leather 280*43 » 

„ „ „ „ „ „ with leather in it . 249*88 „ 

Weight of mercury displactd . 30*55 „ 

^The weight of the leather in air (2*52), -multiplied by the specific 
gravity of mercury (13*56), and divided by the weight of mercury dis- 
placed (30*55), gives the density of the leather (1*1 18). 

It should be noted that mercury is used in the foregoing tests 
because water would be absorbed by the, leather. The density could 
be found roughly by multiplying the length of the leather by its width 
and thickness, and then dividing the sum by its weight, the metric 
being used for preference. ^ 
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A special clamp is necessary when cutting, to ensure its edges being 
quite square, and a micnometer would be desirable for measuring, # 
unless a large piece of leather was being used. 

Formerly when each kind 4)( leather wa# taniyd with only one 
tanning agent, for example, either with mimosa alone, with oak-bark, 
or hemlock, the adulteration of leather being less general than now, the 
specific gravity of the different tannages wa»interestiyg. Of many tests 
made by the author the averages were as follows : pure oak -bark 946 f 
^pure hertilock-bark i-ioi ; pure mimosa *995. • 

These figures, however, did not represent the density of the leather 
at tlfb time of using, because oak -bark tanned Jeather sinks considerably 
when hammered or rolled, whereas pure hemlock is so welUfilled that it 
does not require further compressing. The density of the oak-bark 
leather wnuld therefote be considerably increased, and the original 
figures would nqt be a guide%s to the densj^y of the leather when used 
in the boots. 

The study of the relative density of leathers yielded by different 
tanning agents may be interesting to tanners when experimenting with 
new tanning agents or new methods of tanning, bat figyres showing the 
yield of leather are rAore useful, for example : pelt weight qf a butt 
28 lb. ; weight of the finished leather 20 lb. ; yield of leather <^1*4 per 
cent. At the present time, the producing of each parcel of leather with 
sevjjral tanning igents, or what is called “mixed tannage,” is such a 
general practice that a knowledge of the average density of leather 
tanned with any particular tanning agent has little, if any, utility. 

Neither are the figures of the density of any sample of leather which 
may be offered for sale any guide to the Layer as to purchasing, since 
it does not follow that because one parcel shows a density of ‘950 and 
another i*ioo that therefore one is dearer than the other. Boots are 
sold at so much per pair and the value of the leather will depend 
upOxi how many pairs of soles of each quality ont hundredweight of 
leather yields. This yield, in samples of similar density, will be governed 
by the rounding of the butt or bend, and by its quality in the poorer 
parts. As a general rule in leathers of light density the poorer parts are 
not as well filled as in leather that is more dense, hence fewer prime 
soles are iiiWained. Therefore the test is of little interest, and less 
utility, to the boot manufacturer, since it is neither a guide as to its 
value when purchasing, nor a test of its quality. 

257. Belting and harness leathers are sometimes tested to ascertain 
their breaking strain ; thtf value of such a test when the leather is to 
be used for reins or belts for heavy machines is self-evident, but* a 
knowledge of the' tensile strength of ieather is not of value to the boot 
and shoe manufacturer, since it does not indicate either its water- 
resisting power or its ability to resist abrasion. 

258. In looking over a ta|iner’s prieft list we may find mention made 
of Greasy Butts^ and the question arises as to the cause of the grease. 

In § 202 reference is made to the fat-cells in the centre of the 
subs^ce of the tide. The quantity of fat which is present will vary 
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according to the brped and condition of the animal ; those which live 
in the colder climrtes have a considerable <amount of fat both in and 
under the skir\. where it serves the useful purpose of helping to keep 
the annual warml but i< is in hides t/hich come from cattle specially 
fatted for market that the greatest quantity of fat is found. 

To clear the hide of this fat, the* cells which contain it must first be 
broken down ; thi,s may be accomplished by the lime — if lime is used 
'Tor depilation — the fat being conv^erted into lime-soap in the body of 
the leather; if, howev^^ir, in ‘the after processes strong acids ^re used,^ 
either mineral or organic, the lime-soap *will be decomposed and, the 
grease bt again set free ; ^ this will discolour the leather and cause a 
lot of trouble when the boots are being finished. ^ 

When depilation has been by sweating, or if very weak limes have^ 
bee^ used, then the unconverted fat may cause much trouble^by working 
to the surface, even in the f nished goods.* , 

Greasy leather may also be the result of imperfect fleshing, since 
there is embedded in the loo.se fibre on the flesh side of the hide a large 
quantity of fat cells, ^and this fat should be forced out, as well as the 
pieces of adhering fat being cut away. 

r 

^ Prootor, “ Principles of Leather Manufacture,” p. 126. 
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^259. One of the most important of the operations which are performed 
in ti%e solc^leathef rooin is the rolling of the leather. 

We have req;iarked (§ 25ft) that leather ran be cut with greater ease 
when it is wet, and that therefore it would wear away much quicker 
than if it were dry. This being so we may conclude that anything 
which can be done to the leather to delay itsJbecpming saturated must 
add to its wearing power, and hence to its value. Before the leather 
can become saturated' the water must percolate between its fJJ^res, but 
the spaces between the fibres contain a quantity of tanno-gel^ine and 
other matter of a gummy nature deposited by the tanning agent while 
thejeather was in the lay-away:^, and in proportion to the completeness 
with which the spaces are filled so will the percolation of the water be 
rendered more difficult. 

When the leather leaves the tanning pit, if it has been perfectly 
tanned the spaces between the fibres will be completely filled, but the 
filling will be in a saturated condition. In the process of drying a 
shrinkage will take place, the effect being that the spaces will then be 
]e ,s perfectly filled. The amount of difference between how the spaces 
are filled before and after drying will vary according to the tanning 
materials used and the rolling which it receives (§ 231) ; pure hemlock- 
bark probably yields leather that, if dried direct from the tanpit (without 
rolling), would be more perfectly filled than that yielded by any other 
tanning agent. 

It beirlf hardly possible to tan leather which after drying will be 
perfectly filled, recoirse is had to another method of securing perfectly 
filled spaces, viz. the size of the spaces is reduced by a process of com- 
pression. This compression, however, ca|^nly be accomplished under 
certain conditions. WHhn the leather iiUbmpressed the shape of the 
spaces between the fibres will be the tanno-gelatine w|jUe 

dry cannot adapt itself to the shapcior^lrreduced space, it being hard 
and brittle ; it also has an irregular form with many keen edges, there- 
fore, being much harder than the fibres, any attempt to compress the 
leather results in the fibres being brui^d and weakened and the brittle 
tannO'gelatine possibly reduced to powder. 

The tanno-gplatine must be brought to a plastic condition before 
tho^Lther can be compressed ; it would then adapt itself to the altered 
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shape of the spac^. The first thing necessary is to wet the leather, 
and this must be «ai*efully done or it will be? stained. 

260. A ta^jk or trough should be used, which is sufficiently large 
that the leather ^an bes immersed, because it is difficuft to prevent 
water stains when only a part of the leather can be wetted at a time. 
The tank, if it is made di: wood, shbuld be lined with zinc or lead, be- 
cause some porti/^n of the' tanning agent always dissolves out and part 
'of this would be absorbed by the'-wodd. When clean water is put in 
the tank ‘it draws somj of this tanning agent from the wood and conse-* 
quently it is hardly possible to keep clean water in the tank ; cisterns 
constructed with glazed , bricks are not at all uncommon, and it is then 
an advantage to use bricks that are light in colour, sinde it will be easy 
to see when the water is dirty ; arrangement should always be made for^ 
emp^tying the tank without difficulty. When the leal^ier in ^uestbn is 
to be used for soles whicl\. will receive it light finish, ,either with gum 
or stains, it is very important that the water be clean, soft, and pure. 
Sometimes well-water is used, but as it often contains a quantity of lime, 
it will not penetrate leather as quickly as soft water. Hard water 
can be distinguj^shed from soft by dissolving sufficient castile soap in 
distilled^ water to make a solution of a milky ccfiour ; add this to some 
of the S/ater to be tested and shake thoroughly ; if a fine “ head ” or 
lather comes to the surface then the water is “soft”; if there is no 
lather, but a ^urd, then the water is “ hard To soften hard watewuse 
half a pound of borax to each 100 gallons of water. It is important 
that the water be pure ; it often contains iron and this quickly dis- 
colours sole-leather. The slightest presence of iron in the water can 
easily be detected by adding a few drops of potassium sulpho-cyanide 
to a little of the water ; if iron is present the solution will turn blood- 
red. Another test is to boil some of the water in a test-tube ; if suffi- 
cient iron is present to damage leather, a brown precipitate will fall, 
which may be filtered off, and treated with a tan liquor, which will furn 
it black. ^ The leather should remain immersed until the water has 
penetrated to its centre. This is important because only that portion 
can be effectively compressed which is correctly prepared. The length 
of time necessary for any leather to remain immersed will depend upon 
its water- resisting power, its substance, and the part of tfl? hide; 
shoulders or bellies would not resist penetration «is long as a bend or 
butt, neither will the time taken be as long as that shown by the pene- 
tration tests in § 250, because then only one side of the leather came in 
contact with the water, that being the grain sidb, whereas now the water 
co|nes into contact with b<^i|5ides, the flesh side also being more 
porous than the grain side. ' • 

Although the leather may be wet through the whole of its substance, 
it is not yet in a suitable condition to be compressed ; there would be 
a quantity of water upon its surface, more oy less charged with free tannic 
acid drawn from the leather, and if iron or steel came into contact with 

% 

] R. 4 . Earp, in “ Tannets’ Year Book,” 1909, 68. 
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this the result would be a compound of iron which causes an indelible 
stain on sole-leather. Thi^can easily be tested b/spaking a piece of < 
lather and then allowing some iron nails to rest on it for a few minutes ; 
the nails will often cause a stain ivhich penetrates to |ome depth. 

If an attempt be made to cut the leather which is just taken from 
the water, and then the leather is Aid aside fftr some time — say twelve 
hours — a second attempt being then made, k would observed that 
the leather after standing could* be* cut with much greater ease, the^ 
jreason b^ing that although ikt water had percolated between Hhe fibres^ 
yet the fibres and solid matter* in the spaces were^ {previous to standing) 
still %ard. If some water is poured on a^ basin of drieA peas it 
quickly percolalfes between them, but the peas are not therefore soft, 
the water must now percolate into the dense body of the pea and this 
will take s(fme tirrie. in a similar manner the water quickly percolates 
between the fibres and arourti the masses ^f tanno-gelatine whicff fill 
the spaces, but it must continue its penetration into the fibres themselves 
and into the filling, until both are sufficiently plastic that they can be 
compressed; this will require some time and ig known as mdlowing'^' 
the leather. The genijral practice is to wet the leather jn the afternoon 
and stack it in piles, iind cover it with damp sacking to present the 
moisture evaporating from any exposed parts; it is then allowed to 
remain until the next day. It should not be permitted to remain damp 
long^enough 10 hocome mouldy or the result may be discoloration. 

:i6i. The methods of compressing the leather may be grouped in 
two classes: First, those where it is accomplished with a series of 
blows ; secondly, those where the leather is passed through parallel 
cylinders. 

The earlier method is that of the first group. The shoemaker 
having mellowed the leather takes either a lapstone or flat piece of iron 
and administers a series of blows; commencing at one corner or some- 
times in the centre, he causes each successive blow to lap over the pre- 
vious one. The face of the hammer being slightly convex, at each 
blow the leather will try to avoid the compression by stretching in every 
direction. 

When leather is compressed in this way no difficulty arises through 
its being urf^en in substance, since the face of the hammer is so small ; 
it can also be causedito fall with equal or unequal force, just as desired, 
and should one part of the leather be inferior in quality so that it be- 
came thinner with the compression, even this would not prevent the 
uniform compression of ^ery part. The method is, however, opea to 
serious objections ^ 

(a) It is only possible to use it ^herrae leather is in comparativef|^ 
small pieces, generally not larger than would be required for a 
men's soles. ' ’ 

(^) The shape of the piej^s is so fl!uch altered that as a rule they 
would require re- shaping. 

{c) The time^required to do it would add considerably to the cost 
of • 
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The compressing of leather with a machine built on the pinwww ii! 
of a mangle, but ,!ilving steel cylinders, was one of the -earliest ofS 
engineer’s innovations in the shoe trade. . ^ 

The pressure fo whi^h the leatherjs subjected can be regulated Ip 
the operator. By this method the leather will only be stretched in the 
direction in which it is feo inlb the nfachine, but the rollers automatically 
adapt themselves^ ^to varying thicknesses of leather; for example, jf a 
range of leather is being rolled and one of its ends is much stouter than 
the other; the cylinders will, adapt themselves to the change in thick- 
ness ; but if one side of the range is stouter than the other side the 
rollers cannot adapt themselves to this, since they can only move in 
such a way ^that they always remain parallel to each other ; therefore 
the stoutest part would be well compressed, but a lighter portion would 
only be partly compressed and the lightest part might not becompr^ssedf 
at alJ. If in the process of fleshing the .knife cut into the substance 
of the pelt, when the leather is rolled these places, wliich are light in 
substance, do not get any compression, this being prevented by the sub- 
stance of the surrounding parts. 


The “ C ” roller is so named because its frame is designed in the 
form of a C with the rollers in the aperture, c It was introduced to 
enable Irrge pieces of leather (which are always uneven in substance) to 
be rolled by power-driven rollers, and that the operation might be more 
effective the machine is fitted with small cylinders, about i6 incjhes 
long. These rollers are very useful for butts, bends, shoulders, or bellies, 
but they are not used for ranges. They are especially useful for bellies 
since these cannot be made to lie flat enough to be rolled on the ordin- 
ary rollers. 

It is admitted that leather cannot be compressed as effectively 
by rolling as by hand-hammging, but the cost of the latter precludes 
its use in wholesale manufacture ; the “ Girder ” pattern of machine- 
hammer has therefore been introduced and the results obtained are in 
the lyghest degree satisfactory. 

262. Leather must not be compressed while it is so sodden that the 
pressure squeezes out any moisture, since this would contain a consider- 


able amount of tannic acid, which on coming into contact with the 
sto roller would cause a bad stain ; moreover that which^ squeezed 
^ of the filling in a saturated state, a4;id its loss would im- 

pov^llllp^ leather. 

fr'’must not be excessively rolled, since there is a limit to the 
lompressioh of the tanno-gelatine and nothing could be gained 
ipting to compress it s^more ; with the fibres it is very differ- 
g is a jtiwtit to thi^^libpression which these can endure and 
iressioh ^in bruising them on the harder tanno- 

— the effectS%€ tbal the leather is weakened and its flexi- 
^iy In wear ^such leatherj^grinds away quickly (there 

leiftg Idft and its flexibility being destroyed it is 

iable to break where I bS^le is flexed in walking. 

’aj^ed, why on^ should roll leatherVhat has 
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ff*TOuea Dy the tanner. This is easily understood by conddering 
Wiethe tanner rolls the leather. It is because it /improves its appear- 
a^ite and makes it more saleable. If leather were only dried after 
coming from the tanpit, without^ being either^pinned (with a striking 
pin) or rolled^ then it would have a crumpled appearance and not be 
very solid. The striking makes it Imooth Inf the face and the rolling 
makes it appear to be better filled, but the dagree of solidity imparted to 
the leather by the tanner will de()end upon the average demand of his^ 
clients, it*being well understood that the boot manufacturer can further 
compress it if he so desires. Some parts of a buft are better filled than 
other? e.g. the rump as compared with the shoulder ; therefore^all parts 
do not require the same amount of compression, but it is jjiuch easier 
for the boot manufacturer to vary the amount when he has it cut into 
sections than it is for the tanner to do it while it is whole ; furthermore 
some parts of th^feather being prime may be wantMifor sewround ^oles 
which must be rtecible so that they can be turned, whereas the poorer 
parts of the same butt may only be good enough for a commoner class 
of McKay-sewn, for which the leather may wj^h advantage be further 
compressed. Even for heavy work, however, it is '"not always necessary 
that the boot manufactirer should compress the leather. If the tanner 
has specially prepared it for shooting or army boots and useAa large 
quantity of valonia in its production, it may already be so well filled 
andyigid ^hat further compression would reduce rather than improve 
Its quality. 

By, intelligently compressing the leather the boot manufacturer can 
often Add to its suitability for some specific purpose, and by increasing 
its suitability he increases its value, because apart from the extra com- 
pression given, he may not have been able to use it ; therefore the 
operation is not only one of utility but ^o of economy, the increased 
^’al’ie being greater than the cost of the opfetation. 
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USES AND REQUIREMENTS OF THE PARTS CUT BY THE BOTTOM- 
STOCK CUTTER. 

263. Before proceeding to describe how the different leathers are cut up 
we must first consider what pieces may have to ba cut and th«» character-'^ 
istics^ each should possess. ^ 

For most of the methods of direct attachment (§ 351) an insole is 
. put on the bottom of the last, and the edge of the upper folded over on 
to the insole ; tingles are then generally used to hold the upper in 
position until the rest of the bottom is secured. So that tingles can be 
used, thg insole must have sufficient substance that together with the 
upper it is nearly equal to the length of the tingle ; it must also be 
sufficiently close in texture that the bur of the tingle is not pulled through 
by the strain of the upper, which will vary according to the substance 
and harshness of the material used in the upper and to some extent 
according to the tension used in lasting. There should be sufficient 
solidity in the insole for it to lie flat on the bottom of the last, even 
though the upper be harsh, but if it be either too thin or too soft it will 
not do this. 

A second useful purpose served by the insole is to keep out the sides 
of the upper, even though the material may be stout or harsh, and show 
the outline of the bottom of the last on which it was made. If “the 
upper is of soft material this will not be a severe strain on the insole, 
but it may become considerable when the uppers are stout and hard, 
such as waxed kip, or waxed split. 

I,' The third useful purpose served by the insole is to form a foundation 
to which the rest of the bottom can be attached, hence the^haracter of 
the material required will necessarily vary with the character of the 
attachment. 

For Blake sewn, where the bottom is held together by a direct 
thread attachment, the stitches being about } inch long, substance in 
the^insole is not an essential qualification, but the material used should 
be sufficiently firm that the tensiop on the stitch does not cause the 
^sole to be'unlevel. 

^ Riveted work. With this attachment metal pins are used ; on the 
outside there is a machine-made‘head, bu^^pn the inside a bur must be 
formed by the rivet striking on the last. The object of the bur is to 
‘ pr^ent the rivet working back, therefore the face of t^e insole must be 
feuitabie for the purpose. ^ 
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^ I' Sereitei work. H6ie the solidity depends on the grip ‘of thi 
itoad which forms the scrsw. Therefore, as far ^ it depends on the 
insole, the solidity will be in proportion to the ability ^f the material 
to hold the thread, and experi^ce proves that thej leather with fine 
fibres, especially when it is well filled, is the most suitable. Granting 
that suitable material has been selected, the holding power will then be 
in, proportion to the substance of the insole, so that where greater 
strength is required the substanfte o^ the insole must Be increased. 

Peg^d work. There is neither a head' nor a bur to the wooden 
pegs used, the strength of the boot therefore (fepends on the rough- 
ness 'of the sides of the pegs gripping the fibrg of the leather# If the 
insole is not \«ery firm the holes gradually get larger agd the boot 
becomes unsolid. Substance is also important, since it gives the peg 
"morg grip.® • 

Goodyear welied. Here the edge of tlj^e upper and the wel? are 
fastened to the insole with a horizontal thread seam. That this may 
be successfully done the leather must have considerable nature in its 
fibre, otherwise it will brieak away with the strain. The fibre must not 
be too long or the scam will pull out of shape. Substance will also be 
required so that the clmnnels may be cut (§ 361). 

264. Substitutes for solid leather insoles. For various reasons insoles 
are not always cut from solid leather. Sometimes for the purpose of 
increased flexibili'.y either felt or stout specially made canvas is used ; 
either makes an excellent insole for Blake-sewn goods, provided the 
uppers are not too stout for the material to hold the tingles at the toe 
and heel, but this difficulty could be overcome by reinforcing these 
parts with thin firm leather. Economy of material may make it ad- 
visable to devise a means of using up insoles which are too light. 
They may be reinforced with felt or coarse canvas, if the only require- 
ment is sufficient substance to take up the length of the tingjfe, and 
neither the felt nor the canvas will decrease the flexibility of the insole 
or impair the utility for McKay work. 

Insoles may be “ self-backed,” that is two insoles may be pasted 
together and used for one. This answers very well for McKay, and 
.,is also often used for riveted work, but for the latter it cannot be con- 
sidered as k^ijing equal to solid leather. ♦ 

For cheapness, light leather insoles are often reinforced with fibre 
board ; sometimes fibre board with canvas backing is used, or even 
plain fibre board. These, 4 iowever, soon fail from one, or both, of two 
causes : {a) The material may give way through fatigue at the place 
where the shoe is flexed when in wear ; (b) perspiration from the fqpt 
may destroy its ability to hold the ri^thod of attachment. 

When leather insoles are reinforced with* a material inferior to 
leather, the inferior material should be put where it will have to bear 
as little strain as possible. ^ walking’ the friction of the foot would 
soon wear away felt, therefore the leather should be put next to the 
foot. 

e board cannot endure damp, like leather ; neither can it hold 
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either the stitch or bur of the rivet .as strongly as leather can, therefore 
r they should not bo'jj^.ut next to the foot. 

-To determine the relative order of merit of these substitutes for 
solid leather insfiles, each of the following points nfast be con- 
sidered: — 

[a) Ability to hold thV* method ck' attachment. 

(^) Ability to^withstand fatigue.^ 

' (c) Ability to withstand damp.^ 

(d) Plexibility. 

(e) Cost. 

For screwed or for pegged work no substitute for solid leather has 
been found. f For the substitutes for Goodyear welted see § 361 and 
for fitting the insole § 299. 

265. The “ stiffener,” or “counter,” is that piece of material vifiich 
is put into the back of the shoe usually between the, lining and the 
outsides. Several reasons are assigned for using it, the most usual 
probably being that it keeps the foot in its proper position in the shoe, 
and thus prevents the heels being worn down on one side, by causing 
the weight of the body to fall perpendicularly over the centre of the 
top-pieg^e. The shoemaker, however, cannot be»credited with believing 
this theory, since the probability of the weight of the body falling per- 
pendicularly to the top-piece will decrease as the heel is increased in 
height, and there should not be any difficulty when only a very;, low 
heel is used, the rule therefore would naturally be to increase the 
strength of the stiffener in the same ratio as the height of the heel is 
increased. We do not, however, in practice use such a rule, for a lady’s 
ward shoe with only a f-inch heel would probably have just as stout a 
stiffener as a lady’s dancing shoe with possibly a 2 -inch heel. Further- 
more the probability of the foot not keeping in its place in the heel of 
the shoe would certainly be greater with very light uppers than with 
boots made from stout stiff leather, therefore a lady’s satin shoe should 
require a much stouter stiffener than a man’s cowhide boot, but the 
feet that we do not select the stiffener according to such a rule may be 
taken as conclusive proof that not this but other uses have determined 
its selection. 

When studying the utility of the stiffener it is a good pitxn to make 
two shoes on the same last, one without a stiffener, and the other with 
a good stiffener ; when the lasts are withdrawn a^d the shoes are com- 
pared one will appear to have the last still in it, but it might be 
difficult to determine on what last the other oshoe was made since it 
bears so little resemblance to its cqmpanion. .Holding the toe in the 
left hand and with the heel toward, the right, one cannot, in the shoe 
without a sHffener, trace that well-defined curve in the back which is 
seen in the other shoe. Now turning the toe of the shoe away, and 
looking at the heel from the back, the double curve beneath the out- 

^ Fatigut^ in this sense is a technical term in some other trades, and admirably 
expresses the tendency to break away with frequent bending at ^ne place. 
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side ankle will be sought in vain ; that curve on which the last-mak^ 
spent so much time and which is so well defined jlh ^he model, ca^i^^ 
be traced in the shoe ; there is no difference in the shape of its 
the outside Quarter being simila# to the inside<>one. \ ' ^ 

Turning to the other shoe it will be found that as is the model so 
is the shoe, each curve in the heel* of the Iasi is reproduced. To ob- 
tain this result is one of the objects of the stiffeger, and a strong 
stiffener will be necessary if the upper is stout and harsh, whereas if 
t the upper is soft and light a correspondingly light stiffener may be 
employed. Examining the t^vo shoes again, it may be noticed that the 
one having a stiffener shows a line of tension from the heel tft the toe 
which imparts fO the shoe what a craftsman calls ‘Tife,”#whereas the 
shoe without a stiffener hangs limp, and bears very little resemblance to 
^the tnodel^^bn which it*was made. ^ 

In fig. 90 th^ dotted line AB representj^the “ life line ” of the made 
shoe ; now it is evident that this line could not be held taut without 
a post at the back of yie heel ; the stiffener answers this purpose, its 
shape in the made shoe being as the thick line QD, the sides — repre- 
sented by the dotted line CE — serve as cross, or tie pigces, and prevent 



the top coming forward. The post will need to be stronger for a lafge 
si? ; boot than for a small size, seeing that the “ life line ” in one will be 
so much longer than in the other, and besides this the strength re- 
quired will vary according to the stiffness of the material used in the 
upper. The stiffener which is only just strong enough to hold a light 
upper in position will not be strong enough to maintain the tension bf 
a heavy and harsh upper. 

The sateSman endeavouring to find a shoe that will fit the foot of 
a lady who is desiroijs gf wearing a very small shoe, will probably be 
anxious to impress u|on us the importance of another useful purpose 
served by the stiffener, viz., that it forms a post against which the heel 
of the foot can rest while the shoe is being put on. In fig. 91 the foot 
is being put into the shoe. The length line AB is not at the same an^le 
to CD that it will be when the heel is quite down. If the stiffener is 
sufficiently strong that it does not yield, then as force is exerted at D 
the line CD will descend and the forepart of the foot be forced forward 
If the boot is very small the jtrain on Vhe stiffener will be considerable, 
and if the latter is weak then it will be forced backward and presently 
stand in a roll ^t G, Side-spring boots for elderly ladies are often 
restri^i^d in the' heel measure and 't is also not unusual to find the 
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stiffeners too weak, the result being that since the foot cannot go 
♦ further forward the sVffener being weak is forced down at the heel. 

That which, assists the customer in putting the shoe on* the foot, will 
also assist the worl^an itt» re-lasting the<^boot or shoe for ch^hnel-closing, 
bottom-levelling, or finisjring, during the process of manufacture ; and 
that which assists in forcing the fool forward when the shoe is put on 
for the first time»,will also ‘prevent it slipping back toward G (fig. 91) 
*^in the action of walking, as would be its natural tendency, since the foot 
is smaller tit KL than at HJ' Greater strain therefore will be put on the , 
stiffener in a tightly fitting boot than in one with more room ; the 
strain wiK also be less in^a very high heel than in a very low one, 'since 
the foot world not easily slip up an incline. To remove the boot or 
shoe from the foot is not always difficult, but it is far from easy with 
what is known as “ long work,'' a boot-jack b&ing then a necessity, a 
good stiffener, however, considerably lessens the difficulty. 

266. In designing the stiffener its size and shape should be such 


D 



that it will serve the purposes already named and yet not cause any dis- 
comfort. At the back of the finished shoe, its height (not including 
lasting allowance) should not exceed one-fifth of the length of the last or 
it will reach that part of the heel which alters its shape and size with the 
movements of the foot, in which case two evil effects mightnfollow : — 

(a) The shoe would probably work up and dcvvn in walking, since 
when the foot is extended the top edge of the stiffener will be forced 
against the Tendo Achtllis, and this not being soft enough for the stiffener 
to sink in, nor the stiffener sufficiently flexible to bend, the shoe is 
forced off the foot. If, however, the foot can bend the stiffener, then 
the top of it will sink down and fown an uncomfortable ruck which may. 
probably gall the wearer’s heel. 

(^) The hose is usually cut across at the top of a shoe through the 
excessive friction which is set up, but witl^ boots the upper often breaks 
off where ,the top of a high stiffener comes, through the movement 
which takes place during walking being restricted, instead of being dis- 
tributed over a large area, 
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If perfect results are desired the stiffener should reach to the centre 
of the inside waist ; should it be shorter than thisytte shape of the shoe k 
may suffer, since the leather which is used in tne uppers of boots is 
generally tot; elastic for it to retain a curve widsout ajsistance. 

Another reason why a stiffener should not be restricted in its length 
is that when designing the insole Jreat care taken with its outline to 
ensure that its curves be faultless, but this is labour ij^ vain, as far as the 
heel part is affected, if outside df thfs a stiffener is put which is so short'' 
* that the*scarf must be narrow at the ends ; il should always be sufficiently 
long that a wide scarf could^be used and the oiftline retained. Some- 
times the shoemaker is unable to use an ideal^shape stiffener liecause of 
the design of the upper, for example : — ^ 

(a) An unlined boot or shoe which has a small outside counter. 

A f)erby boot which has a short cut quarter. ^ 

(f) Long-wipged vamps machined on the lining. 

(^) Slippers which have the counter ana counter-lining all in one. 

(tf) “Long work,” such as Wellingtons, where the seam is usually 
near the corner of the heel. • 

267. Ideal stiffeners should be made from solid Jeather, but two 
factors, economy of material and cost of production, are responsible 
either singly or in combination for substitutes being frequently employed. 
We cannot, however, judge the relative merit of these substitutes until 
we hgve consider 'd what qualifications an ideal stiffener should possess ; 
they may be summarized under three headings ; — 

(1) Th qualifications for utility, (a) That it may be serviceable 
the stiffener should have sufficient rigidity to enable it to endure the 
strain that will be put upon it without losing its shape ; this strain will 
vary with the character and substance of the material in the upper. 

(^) It should be able to withstand the fatigue to which it will be 
..ul jected, otherwise it will break off by the seat of the sole ; common 
cardboard cannot stand this test, if it is bent two o, three times in the 
same place it breaks off. This strain would not be as great in a sheep- 
skin upper^ as in one of tougher material, since the upper would so 
quickly give way, and the stiffener need only last as long as the 
upper. 

(^) For^^ome classes of footwear it should be able to endure damp, 
but obviously this doss not apply to house shoes ; good leather does not 
deteriorate through getting damp, but even the best fibre board soon be- 
comes weak. 

(2) The qualificationf for comfort. A stiffener could be made from 

sheet iron, but the shoe would be so uncomfortable that it could not^be 
worn. • 

To ensure comfort the stiffener must have flexibility, so that it 
can yield slightly with the movements of the foot and spring back to its 
correct position ; although q^sential itt a glace shoe, this loses its im- 
portance in those boots where flexibility is not expected. ^ 

(e) Lightness is often very desirable ; stiffeners should never be used 
stron|3^ thaA is necessary for efficiency, but some leather has so little 
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rigidity that extra substance is unavoidable — such material should be 
avoid^ for shoes da^jgned to be light in weight. 

(/) Substance is important, since without it the stiffener could not 
be skived, and th(j^ edge ^ would remaint-as hard as the stro%'gest part ; it 
would also be unsightly ii| appearance since. its sharp outline would show 
through in the finished shoe, besides V:ausing discomfort in wear. When 
there is sufficient substance these evils can be prevented by corrf,ct 
skiving (§ 315). - ' 

(3) Qualifications to Jaciiitate manufacture. The stiffener should not ^ 
be cut from material that is difficult to skive satisfactorily, a horny 
shank ; neither should i^ be cut from material that cannot be ‘Com- 
pressed. T^e last around the edge of the seat (ED, fig. 90) is not as 
large as the heel of the last at its laigest part (FB), and in order that the 
stiffener may be moulded to the shape of the heal of the lastjiat mu^st bef 
possible to compress the le^^ther to that extent. 

268. The following materials can be used for stiffenings : — 

(1) Solid leather. (5) Leather fibre-board backed. 

(2) Pigskin. . (6) Fibre-board and canvas. 

(3) Leather self-backed. (7) Fibre-board. 

(4) Ij.eather canvas-backed. (8) “ Leather layers,” or “ pasted stock ”. 

Leather layers are made from the pieces which come from the split- 
ting machines pasted together until they make sheets with sufficient 
thickness, after which they are compressed and dried. To obtaii\ suf- 
ficient resistance, the thickness used must exceed that which would be 
necessary if solid leather were used, and it should be remembered that 
when they come into contact with the damp they are quickly impaired. 

To determine the relative merits of each of the materials, the follow- 
ing points must be considered : — 

(a) Rigidity. (d) Flexibility. 

(b) Ability to withstand fatigue. (^) Weight. 

(r) Ability to endure the damp. (/) Cost. 

' If a stiffener is not equally good at all parts the weakest part should 
be put either at the top or the end, not at the bottom, because a spring 
cannot be stronger than at its fixed end, neither can a stiffener be stronger 
than it is at the bottom where it is attached to the insole (see also § 300). 

269. The material which is put into the toe of the boO^ to cause it 
to retain the shape of the last is known by various pames as “ toe-puff,” 

toe-casing,” “toe-box,” or “toe-stiffener”. 

When in the process of lasting an upper is strained over the toe of 
the last, it stretches considerably, and when^the last is withdrawn it 
wqpld contract so much that the toe of the boot would no longer re- 
semble the-toe of the last ; thereforf^ it is necessary to put into the toe of 
the boot something that will not contract, and which has also strength 
enough to resist the contracting tendency of the material in the upper. 

A strong toe-puff is also necessary to qpable the line of tension from 
th^e heel tO^the toe to be set up. 

The ideal material to form the puff should haye the following 
qualifications.; — 
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(а) That it can, for the operation of lasting, be brought to such a 

bondition that it may be easily compressed. In lastyig there is always a y 
considerable.amount of fullness to be disposed of around the toe, and 
th^ difficult* of lasting it in will, very largely d^pend*updn the ease with 
which the leather can be condensed. * 

{b) The material when moulded should become rigid and hard. 

(4 It should not be brittle, or it will not stand in wear. 

{d) Its substance should not urwduly increase the**size of the toe. 

(e) ft should not be affected by the pe’^spiration of the foot. 

(/) It should “ set ” quickly, or the shoes wtjuld have to remain so 
long on the last. 

(^) The miiterial must not contract in drying, or it will not retain the 
shape of the last. 

J^A) Cheapness is gften an important consideration. 

The principal materials ^iised to form the toe-puff are : — 

(1) Pig-skin is sometimes very melldW and has all the essential 

qualifications. As a rule less substance is necessary with it than with 
any other leather. # 

(2) Insole belly also has all the essential qualtfications and is easier 
to mould, but it doesiiot “set’' quite as quickly as pig-skin. 

(3) Split leather has not as much rigidity as either pig-skirvor insole 
belly, hence more .substance is necessary and the size of the toe is thereby 
increased. Beinj; porous it readily absorbs such compounds as box-toe 
gum and cement, which considerably improve its rigidity. 

(4) CelluUbd in thin sheets has been used. It must be softened 
with a spirit, but being so inflammable this is dangerous to use ; celluloid 
adds to the size of the toe less than any other material, but is so brittle 
that it cannot stand any rough wear. 

(5) Buckram, or canvas which has been specially prepared with 
heavy coatings of size, is very often used. It is not flexible, and there- 
fure if through an accident it gets crushed, it does not recover itself as 
leather would. It is put on the market in various thicknesses, from 
v;hich selection can therefore be made according to the resistance 
required. 

(б) Fibre-board is stronger than canvas but not quite so easy to mould. 
The variety in the market is large and the merit varies considerably. 
Toe- puffs from this^material are moulded by machine. 

(7) Box-toe gum and cements are used in the form of thick paste. 
If used alone the paste will move from the place which receives the 
greatest pressure to wlyjre the pressure is less ; the result is that the 
pressure being always greatest on the highest part of the toe, the cement 
squeezes away from it, leaving it weakest where it should be strongest, 
but this is obviated by using a thiA, loosely woven canvas toe-puff. 

(8) Felt is often used as a foundation for the cement ; it is very 
absorbent, and as the presaure on the highest part of the toe is not 
sufficient to squeeze away all the cement, it makes a stronger toe, 
although it adds a little to its size, and even then it is doubtful if it is 
quit^equal to canvas. 
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(9) Combination toe-puffs made from thin canvas and the waste piece^ 
from the splitting machine are often used. Jt thus utilizes what would 
otherwise be of little \alue, but such puffs are no stronger than buckra;ii. 

(10) Brown's <^atent ^india-rubber ^oe is made of ruhjDdr specially 
moulded for the toe of a particular last. Affixed to it there is a margin 
of leather for lasting in. ^^t has the advantages that it is not affected by 
damp and is practically indestructible, but it is too expensive for general 

• use. 

The student should compare the merits of the respective materials by , 
considering how far ea</h comes up to thet ideal standard as tabulated 
(a to h) 2^ the beginning of this paragraph. 

The size^^and shape o( the toe-puff required will depend upon the 
following circumstances : — 

(fl) The size and shape of the cap — whether ^eak or stra^ht. 

(b) If the vamp does not extend under- the cap and an under- toe 
has not been used, then thd puff should lap either over or under the 
skived edge of the vamp, otherwise the cap will fall in at the termination 
of the vamp. 

(c) If a toe-cap his not been used, the toe- case should be as in fig. 
90, since if it extended beyond the highest part of the toe the vamp may 
fall in atjts termination, for the vamp will contract when the last is with- 
drawn, whereas the blocked portion could not. 

(d) The shape of the toe of the last is important : if a toe-puff^ cut 
for a broad- toed last is used on one with a narrow toe, then at the 
corners of the toe there will be an excess of material, the result being 

ijthat a thicker part of the skived edge will at these places be lasted away, 
the shape of the toe being thereby marred. 

270. The piece of material which is placed on the bottom of the 
boot when it is lasted and which covers the forepart immediately beneath 
"the sole is known as a “ middle-sole,” it being placed between the insole 
and the outsole ; it is also sometimes called “slip-sole," “ tap " or “half 
middle-sole 

Its principal uses are : — 

(a) To increase the substance of the bottom and thus afford further 
protection for the foot either from damp or from rough roads. 

(b) Sometimes it is used to deceive the buyer by makingKi light sole 
appear! stout. In the process of finishing, to obtairy a suitable angle for 
the impressing of the fudge-wheel the welt must be ploughed, but this 

Ni;educffi the apparent substance of the sole, and to avoid this reduction 
aNmiddle-sole may be used that is just the, substance required for 
“ proughing out 

’The middle-sole may be cut either from bellies, shoulders, or the 
poorerjjparts of the butt. It is not subjected to the same strain as the 
sole, and therefore its quality need not be as high; sometimes split 
leather is used either from bellies, shoulders or bends, while in low 
grade work “leather layers” (§ 268) may be employed; but in canvas 
$hoes and the slipper trade, even leather board or wood-pulp may be 
requisitioned. . 
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The material selected for any .boot should be such that it does 
not injuriously affect either, the character or utility o^the boot. Neither , 
wood-pulp nor leather layers afford any proteaion from damp and 
hemlock sidxs militate against flexibility. TJie middle-sole should be 
capable of receiving a finish similar to the edge of the sole, and if a 
fudge- wheel is to be used suitable material- should be selected (see 

§.92)- . • ' 

Sometimes middle-soles are* cu^ so that they lock in (§ 93), this is 
^ often art advantage over a “ runner” becaus? the latter must be cut from 
material which is sufficiently mellow that it caik be “turned,” whereas 
with'che skeleton middle this is not necessary. It is possible, therefore 
to use a less expensive leather. The skeleton middle is used principally 
in the heavy trade to assist the making of a fiat bottom (see fig. 51). 

^ ^71. is usual tc^put into the waist of the boot a piece of material 

which is called a* “shank,'’ rhose function is to assist in preserving the 
arch in the waist of the boot. The amotint of strain to which it is 
subjected will depend upon the similarity between the shape of the 
. waist of the last and the waist of the foot when supporting the weight 
of the body. If these are exactly alike, then so fSi as the shape of the 
boot is concerned a sh^nk will not be necessary ; in ladies’ lasts it is not 
often that there is much similarity, except in those designed^to carry 
very le w heels, or in Court shoe lasts (§ 26). 

Another useft I purpose served by the shank is to prevent the waist 
of tffe sole being broken when the boot i‘s being slipped off the Idst. 

Special shanks are often used in boots designed to be worn either 
when digging or when climbing ladders, in ordej: to make the waist rigid, \ 
and thus by distributing the force to lesser, the strain on the waist of ’ 
the foot. 

The shank should be used as wide as the waist of the boot will per- 
mit without interfering with the method of attachment ; for example, i|, 
should not be so wide that the McKay sewing passes through it. 

Th«* sides of the shanks should be bevelled down, since if this is not 
done the method of attachment may cause the sole to sink and it would 
then be difficult for the finisher to finish the waist properly. Another 
disastrous result is that the sole is very liable to be cut through by the 
McKay sewiig, especially when the leather is brittle and the channel 
deep. ^ 

The shank should be used as long as possible ; there will be no 
strength in it unless it is well caught under the heel; it should also 
reach far enough forward that it can support the whole of that part of 
the sole that does not rest on the ground. 

The principal materials used are : leather, wood, fibre-board, sftel, 
steel and wood, steel and fibre-boarS. 

Unless they are made of leather, shanks are purchased by the shoe 
manufacturer, cut and moulted ready ibr use. 

When combination shanks (steel and wooc^ iqr steel and fibre- board) 
are used, it is because the steel shank has sufficient substance to 
give tjje waist tije desired rounded shape. 
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To compare the relative merits the following should be con- 
sidered: — p 

(a) Weight. Sometimes this is objectionable, as in ladies’ very light 
goods, leather should thgn yield prece(jence to the steel sl^ank. 

• {p) Resisting power. Wood is by far the most rigid and probably 

the best for heavy work ; Steel supported with wood comes next. 

(c) Spring. By this is meant its power to return to its original shape. 
Steel yields to pressure and when the pressure is released the steel re- 
turns to its former shape, whereas leather gradually loses its power to do ^ 
this, and fibre-board wfjll not do it at all. , 

{d) Bpape of waist. In boots with a broad waist it is an assis-tance 
to the finisljer when they are well moulded and solid, or the same 
quality of burnish all over the waist cannot be obtained. For this 
purpose either leather, fibre-board or steel and fibre-board) are .^atis^ 
factdiy. ( 

[e) Damp. Fibre-boarh is useless for wear under damp conditions, 
but either steel, wood, or wood and steel are suitable. 

In selecting moulded shanks, the length, width, strength and 
similarity of the curt e in the shank to that in the waist of the last are 
each important. ' » 

Leather shanks should always be mellowed before using, whether 
they are put in by the laster or moulded with the sole (see § 322). 
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PRESSES AND PRESSING 

272, The pieais of material used in bottoming Doots ana snoes are 
generally cut by knives that stand perpendicularly on th?ir edge, and 
•whifh are»,made to shgpe the material so that it can be used in manu- 
facture without further modification. These knives do not “cut ’’the 
leather in the same way that cutting is generally understood, and which 
involves more or less of the saw action, but the knife is “pressed” 
through the leather, and the machine is therefore known as a “ bottom- 
stock ” press. “ 

The knives may >iary as regards their depth ; tlftxse used on the 
“eccentric” presses are known as shallow knives, and areV'^.bout 
inches deep, whereas for the “ revolution ” press the knives are about 
4 inches deep, '^he advantages of the deep knives are : — 

They economize time. The hdad of the press must be high 
enough above the block that it does not cause an avoidable obstruction 
to seeing the leather, but the higher the head the greater the distance 
it must descend to press or dic-out the material ; the distance, however, 
and with it the time, is minimized by using deep knives. 

(b) They can be held in position while the leather is being pressed 
oiu, but if the leather does not lie flat on the block with a shallow knife 
tins would b^^ dangerous, as is proved by the number of accidents that 
have occurred. 

The reason why deep knives are not employed on eccentric presses 
is that they would be so heavy to use, since when the knife is in position 
on the leather, it has, together with the block, to be pushed under the 
moving head of the machine. 

Press knives var^ as to the finishing of the inside ; when this is ground 
smooth, piece after piece can be cut until the inside of the knife is full, 
when the pieces can be taken from the top of the knife. If the inside 
is not finished in this w^y each piece must be removed from the knife as 
it is pfessed out, which causes considerable delay. 

Deep press knives may be plain on the outside, they may haKfe a 
flange as in fig, 92, or be ribbed as in fig. 93 ; the flange reduces the 
probability of fingers being squeezed off on the top of the knife, the rib 
also does this and reduces to a minimum the possibility of the knife 
slipping from the hand. Top-pieces for Cuban heels are often cut by 
knives that are designed to cut on the bevel at the back, this being- a 
greayidvantage* 
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273. There are four types of bottom-stock presses” in general 
use, and these may be again divided into two separate groups. 

(a) Those in which the head 
the machine is sfippbrted be- 
tween four pillars — one being at 
^ each corner of a rectangle. 

{d) Those which are formed 
4 s<ymething like a figure C, the 
pillar being at the back, 'and the , 
Fitf. 92. open. 

i, ^ (<:) Machines may be bthlt in 

either a or d style, but whose motion is continuous. 4* Shallow press 
knives are used, being placed on the leather which rests on a block, 
and while the head of the machine is rising, th(i block anck the knifef 
are glided underneath ready for the downward motion to “ cut ” out 
the leather. These are known as eccentric presses. 

(d) Machines may also be built in either a or h style, but so that 
they are motionless until the clutch is released, the head then descends, 
returns, and is again' still. The press block remains stationary, since 
the knife can be' put in position while the machine is not in motion. 
Deep kryVes are used, the machines being known as Revolution presses. 
If the machine has a radial arm like the “ Ideal ” clicking press, then 
very shallow knives could with advantage be employed. The argunjents 
for and against the types c and d may be set forth as follows : — 




Fiu. 93. 

(a) For speed d is far ahead of r, for although c may be speeded up 
yet the greater speed may not secure an economy of time, since increase 
of speed means increase of difficulty for the operator in dipping the 
block under the descending head, and increase of difficulty also involves 
an increase of danger, whereas with type d the machine answers so 
quickly when the clutch is released that less time is taken waiting for 
the head to descend than is the case with type ^ 

(d) Power required. There is no doubt that- a little extra pdWer is 
required with large revolution presses of a pattern, but the advantages 
gained (§ 276) more than compensate for the extra expense, seeing that a 
smaller number of presses will be required. For cutting up pieces 
small revolution presses of pattern. ^ are no jr made. 

(c) Cost. The first cost of the machines in type d is greater than 
in type c ; the deep knives are also more expensive, but when the time 
which they last. is considered the extra cost has not mucfe importagce. 
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274. In England and America .two systems are in general use for 

cutting up bends. 1 ^ ^ ^ 

In the method known as “ranging’’ or “ strip^ping,” the leather is 
cut Into Strip?, each strip being tjie same width^as the length of the sole 
to be cut from it. * 

The leather having been wetted and mellowed (§ 259) the ranging 
would proceed as follows ; — , 

(a) Examine its quality and*suiubility for the puff)ose for which the 
^ soles ard required. ♦ 

(^) Scan the grain for any imperfections whiah may be there. 

(?/ See whether there are any flaws or imperfections on thj^ back. 

Should the* leather be quite clear on the face and the back the 
general method would be first to make the leather at the tatl-end square 
Vitl^ the backbone, the piece which is cut off being known as the 
“ aitch ” 2 piece^ fig. 94. * 

Enough should be removed with the &itch piece that the toe of 
neither of the first two soles is spoilt by the weakness near the tail. 

Having marked the width of the first strip this can now be cut off 
and the process repeated until the whole of the* bend is used. If a 
branded bend has to be ranged then the position of ttie defect should 
first be considered, otherwise two ranges might be spoilt by, the cut 
passing through the brand, instead of the whole of the brand being in 
one range — a^ wruld usually be more economical. 

i his method of ranging by first rembving the aitch piece is open to 
the objection that after cutting as many ranges as the size of the leather 
will permit there would frequently be some material left ; hence there 
would be two awkwardly shaped pieces of material to work up fi^om 
one bend ; therefore when the quality and substance of the shoulder 
end is such that it can be used for soles it is then the better plan to 
:o’'“imence ranging from the shoulder end, since that which is now left 
at the butt end equals what otherwise would have been in two pieces. 

Stripping is often done with the well-known “guillotine” machine. 

(a) It economizes time, being much quicker than a hand-knife. 

(b) It cuts ; straight edge, therefore the strip does not vary in its 
width. 

(c) It C3«ts a square edge, which is almost impossible when cutting 
hard leather by hai]^. 

(</) It economizes material, since the strip must be cut wider if its 
edge is bevelled. 

275. Many manufacturers (especially in America) confine their 
trade to one quality shoe, although varying the design of the upper, and 
consequently only have a demand for one quality sole; under ?uch 

J The term “ B.A. bends” indicates that the hides were from Buenos Ayres ; 
these hides are generally well grown, stout in the prime part and light in the offal, 
hence they command a good pride. 

^ Aitch was originally nache, from the Latin nates, meaning the buttocks, but 
]^tt instead of saving a nache people said an aitche, the initial n being thus lost, 
mtch must not breonfounded with edee. which is an entirely different word. 



circumstances leather must be used which ev^^MKpoprer parts is 
good enough for tb is sho^' but it is not possible w purchase leather 
which is uniform in quality in all its parts, neither can i-oo bends be 
purchased which are ah eacactly the sams in substance ; yet jit is not easy 
to make a large number ^f shoes the bottoms of which will be uniform 
in substance if the soles v^yy much in thickness ; therefore manufacturers 
often find it to be an advantage after the ranges are rolled to put them 
through a levelling machine, this boing much quicker than sorting the 



soles a^r they are cut, levelling those which require it and splitting 
aqy tliat are too stout. 

. To level the ranges therefore ec^omizes time, but apart from this 
if the soks are put through the levelling machine that which is taken off 
is not useful, it being too small, whereas if the ranges are put through, 
that which is taken off may sometimes be^large enough to be useful 
and stout enough to be of service for re-enforcing either insoles, 
stiffeners, br toe- puffs ; but should it not be desired to use the pieces 
in this way they can be sold for makinj^ “ leather layers ’’ (§ 268). ^hen 
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ranges are riot soles which are above the standard might be 

disposed of to a “ cht*sole ” factor. ^ 

In cutting up a range it should first be examirfed for flaws or other 
defects ; Vht^ this is not done i^ may sometimes/beioufid that a weak 
place or bad warble hole may come in the forepart, *which with fore- 
thought might have been put in tllb heel ; for example, if in fig. 94 the 
tog of the first sole in the second range hjid been placed so that it 
pointed to the left hand, the flsftv nvtrked for the to?;:* of the next sole 
, would then have been in the heel, in which case the defect would not 
have affected its value. , 

When commencing a range, it is usual to place the inside ]^int next 
to the backbonti, since the leather here is weaker and usually people do 
not as quickly wear away the sole at the inside as at the ou^er joint. 

• .^fter o-itting the fisst sole the leather should be turned over before 
cutting the secon'd, as then the curves will more closely fit irito*each 
other and consequently there will be less v^ste ; for the third sole the 
leather is again turned over, this method being continued until the whole 
of the range is cut up, unless the edge of the leather is too poor. 

When the bend has not been rounded sulficifotly close to permit 
the system being continued to the end of the range, then the heels of 
the soles may be turned to the edge as in the first range, fig. 94^ soles 8 
and 9 ; the forepart of both of these soles is in good quality leather and 
that jhe material in the heel part is inferior is not detrimental to the 
sple. Another sole of smaller size may bb cut from the leather between 
the soles 8 and 9, and what is then left can be used either for top-pieces 
or lifts, according to its quality. 

276. When the bend is cut up into sole? without being first cut into 
strips, it is described as being direct Before being cut it should 
be mellowed, and may be rolled on the “C'’ roller (§ 261). On 
acr )unt of the size of the leather a revolution press will be required, and 
because of the difficulty of turning over the leather it will be advisable 
to have two knives instead of one, a knife for each foot. 

When cutting direct it is not usual to employ the arrangement shown 
in fig. 94, since with the majority of sole shapes greater economy can 
be effected ; and if the sole shape will work in just as economically when 
the soles ai€ cut all for one foot, then this would be an additional 
advantage since it w^uld save time, for the operator gripping the knife 
with both hands, as in fig. 93, could, without putting the knife out of 
his hands or even changing its position, cut the first row of soles ; then 
after turning the knife, fee can, without having to turn the leather over, 
cut the next row ; but when the leather has been ranged it must be 
turned over after cutting each sole, since the patterns then fit in better. 

There are several systems of* arranging sole patterns when the 
material is pressed without ranging. In the method shown in fig. 95, 
the soles underneath, whiclL are shaded, indicate the save in length 
over the system shown in ng. 94; on the three rows it is equal to 
c^e-eighth of the length of a sole ; in this arrangement the soles are 
cut iry)airs. * 
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In fig. 96 the soles are commenced with the inside joint and the 
, side of the heel tcxjching the backbone as ip fig. 94, but in the second 
row the outside joint',pf the sole is fitted into the outside waist of the 
soles in the previ^s roYf ; at first sight it looks like a wa^'^tefiil system, 



but on closer examination it will be seen that there is practically no 
waste, except the piece between each four soles, and this is less than the 
amount of waste made by the system in fig. 94, in addition to which it 
is large enough to be useful. 



Fig. 96. 


fig. 97 the system is commenced with the outside joint and out- 
side of the seat fitting against the backbone ; the contrast between it and 
that shown in fig. 96 can be better seen by placing a straight edge from 
A to B in fig. 97. The size of the piece of waste between each four 
soles is considerably reduced, but it is also ^ less useful shape. 

In fig. 9? the. first row is placed as in fig. 94, but in the second r^ 
the outside of the forepart is placed against the outside^of the forepart 
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of the previous row, and in the third row the inside foreparts are 
Similarly placed ; with somj shapes the system is us^ul. 

In fi^. 99 the first two rows are as in fig. 98^ but the third row is' 
• * . 



Fig. 97. 


taken as in fig. 96, i.e. with the inside joint fitted into the inside waist. 
The pattern which has been used in the figure is not suitable for this 
system, since it is too hollow at the outside waisi but neither of the 



Fig. 98. 


systems will be found to be always the best with every shape, otherwise 
onlv one system would be required In fig. 100 the toes all point one 
Wi ) ; the system is most useful for men’s patterns. 



Fig. 99 . 


277. The advantages of ci|tting bends direct may be summed up as 
follows : — 

^a) Low cost ^of production since more soles can be cut in a given 
time. ’ 
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ip) Therefore a less number of presses will be required. 

(c:) Economy fs effected since generally more soles can be cut from 
the material. , \ 

(^f) Increased, value of the offal, because when as mrny ^oles as is 
possible have been cut ffom the bend that which is left will be in one 
large piece, whereas if the leather had been ranged as in fig. 94 it might 
now be in five or six pieces ; and since the value of the offal — that which is 
left after the soles are cut — depends largely upon its size, it follows that 
the valud of the 'offal from' leather that is ranged is less than its value 
would have beeh if it' nad been cut direct. Continuing the argument 
we see feat even if solesewere cut direct and placed as in fig. 94 'there 
would still he a great advantage, since, apart from the \alue of the offal 
at the end of the ranges, the pieces that are left at the end of the soles 
in rsyige A are only half of the size of the piecC' between the sole^ lo, 
II, 12, 13, which piece b^ ranging would have been cut in two; this 



Fig. roo. 


would be excellent material for piece lifts, and even if it is not required 
for use it has a market value. 

(e) Cost of ranging is saved. 

278. It cannot, however, be claimed that the system has no disad- 
vantages, since the foBbwing arguments can be brought forward in favour 
of the ranging system : — 

(a) Save in expense because only one knife for each foot is 
necessary. 

(^) The material can be selected to better advantage, for supposing 
that the butt end of the bend is much better in quality than the shoulder 
ei^, then the butt can be used for any size and shape -for which it may 
be suitable, and the shoulder end ^used for something else ; this cannot 
be done if the leather is cut direct, since then for each bend or side 
only one knife is used. 

(^r) When cutting damaged material^ ranging is by far the better 
system, since defects can then be avoided. 

(d) Small orders can be more economically protjuced because the 
rstnges can be stocke4, instead o( the cut stuff, and ^only the, quantity 
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and shape that is immediately required need be cut^ this would be an 
important consideration where capital is limited 

When the direct system is used, if the whole if one bend is cut up 
for one loot, another bend simikr in substancJ; “^nd quality should be 
selected for the other foot ; to ensure this being possible, the bends 
should be paired before the cutting is commenced. 

^ 279. It is becoming a general practice to*use whaj js called a “ block 
knife ” for both soles and insolel. ^These knives are so shaped that they 
fit in without waste, but as they do not fil any last it is necessary to 
shape the material afterwards by another madiine. •The arguments 
advaYiv^ed in favour of block sole knives (sometimes called ^master- 
knives ”) are » • 

(a) With the constant change of fashion, new styles are frequently 
introduced and •others are then discarded. If a manufaqfurer 
cuts the material lo stock with ordinary knives, he is liable to have on 
his hands a quantity of soles cut to a shape for which he no longer has 
a demand, and which cannot be recut to a present fashion. If the stock 
had been cut to block sole patterns this difi&cultv would have been 
avoided, since any shape can be rounded from one block pattern. 

(d) It makes it possible to grade the soles in qualities mor^ accur- 
ately. For example : if a manufacturer has a varied trade inclftding a 
line on a broad toe last on which he uses a light substance sole, affd a 
line on a narrow roe last which requires a much stouter and better sole, 
possiljly also another line having a full round toe for which an average 
quality sole is used ; then if the bottom stock cutter could cut up the 
bend with one block knife, the sorter would be able to select as many 
of the p.imest soles as he required and only 1 eject for the lightest those 
which were too poor for the medium quality, but if this had to be left to 
the bottom stock cutter it would take much longer and even then some- 
th.iir ; would not be satisfactory. The system therefore makes more 
accurate grading possible. 

(c) It the same time, therefore, it saves the time of the cutter, since 
he has not to be constantly examining the quality of the stock. 

(d) A much smaller quantity of cut material will be sufficient, as it 
can be rounded to the desired shape as requi5;ed, hence economizes 
capital. 

(e) Large economy in the cost of press knives, the wood blocks used 
for “ rounding up ” being very much cheaper. 

(/) It is a very common fault for the edges of soles cut by the press 
knife not to be square, biit the rounding up machine leaves the edge 
perfectly s(iuare, which is a great advantage to the finisher. • 

Two arguments, however, may be advanced in favour of the ordinary 
press knives : — 

(a) There is only one operation instead of two. 

(b) Sometimes there would|be a little save in material. 

It is not unusual for manufacturers to have three or four sets of 
block-knives varying in width, and by this method the waste is reduced 
to a minjraum. * ^ 
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The pattern used for fig. loi is in constant use; the system can 
•be commenced wi^n either the inside or outsfide joint to the backbone ; 
in the latter case the^ first and third rows pair up, but in the former 
system it would b(^ the first and seconoi rows. ,, ' 

' 280. Two types of m«ichines are used for rounding up the soles or 
insoles cut by the block knives. In the Planet and Julian machines 
the sole is held b^. a clamp which presses it firmly against the wood.en 
block. The knife (together with flie Circular table) travels round the 
block, cu\.ting off the surplils. Insoles may be rounded a pair at a time , 
but soles are rounded ‘singly. 

Ano^ier type of machine is the Champion sole-rounding n.achine 
made by Messrs. Owen, Robinson & Co. of Kettering, 

The template to which the soles are to be rounded is fixed in the 
maclpnc at the left-hand side, and on the other »side of theocentre .'"a-e 



Fig. ioi. 


the clamps (similar in shape to soles) : from one to six pairs of soles 
may be put in the clamp at a time and when they are secured the clamp 
is pressed forward against the cutters which are held in a chuck and re- 
volve similarly to the cutters in a heel-trimming machine, t The template 
and soles also revolve until the whole of the out^ne has been brought 
into contact with the cutters. The template only needs to make one 
complete revolution, the soles being then perfectly shaped and the 
machine produces equally good results, even iliough the leather may be 
sjput and hard. 

281. It is not unusual in making men’s work to piece the seats of 
the soles. The operation is somefimes called “grafting,” and the piece 
which is used to make the sole larger is called the “ graft 

The graft may be made with astraigljt cut across (fig. 102) or it may 
be curved as in fig. 104 ; the two square edges may be fitted together 
or both the sole and the graft may be bevelled ; there can be no doubt 
that better, results ,are obtainable with the bevell^4 graft, jsinc"^ an 
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increase of pressure would cause the* sections to fit cl(pser together. The ^ 
argument advanced in favdur of using pieced soles is that it enables a* 
greater numlKT of soles to be cu^t from the bes]^ j^rt of fhe leather and 
also finds a use for the poorer parts which can thefi be used for the 
graft. • 

It cannot, however, be claimed that it is^a very great advantage, for 
a.f^uming that the graft is equal Jto one-eighth of the ifeight of the sole, 
yet the Allowing expenses must be met : — <, 

(a) The cost of the piece to form the graft. ,, , 

(^) The cost of the extra operation to cut the graft. 

(t‘) Cost of bevelling the sole and the graft? 

(d) Extra c6st of fixing a grafted over an ungrafted seaf 

(e) Extra work for the finisher, especially when the graft is not well 

I^lWI and holes liave to be filled with wax. • 

But even if cnly one-tenth of a penny ptr pair can be saved, yet on 
5000 pairs it would be an economy of ;^2. 



Fig. 102. 


Three systems are shown for cutting grafted soles. In fig. 102 the 
soles are all cut for one foot, the only waste being one piece between 
each four sol^s. 

In fig. 103 the rows are alternately left and right foot, while in fig. 
104 the same princifJte is used as in fig. 102. There is a save in the 
amount of material used for the length of the three rows, and not any 
increase in width, but the waste is less serviceable and a little larger 
graft piece would be reqflired. 

282. The cutting up of butts does not differ much from the cutting 
up of bends ; they must be mellowed in a similar way, and then ranged, 
after which they may be rolled. 

The cutting up of butt ranges differs from the cutting up of ranges 
from either bends or sides bedhuse the backbone now crosses its centre. 

There are three methods in general use : — 

If the enck of the range are suitable, the first sole may be cut at 
the end|»placing the inside joint at th« edge, this being the weakest part 
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o( live leather. I'k remainder of the range can then be cut as though 
"'/> bend ran^e,^but this method cannot* be used unless the butt has 

been very closely routijltid. m , . / 

' If the leaVher at the backbone is inferior, the rtinge may be 
commenced by cutting a '‘pair of soles so that the inside joint of each 



Fig. 103. 


sole is placed at the backbone ; both of these soles will be of inferior 
quality. 

(<r) Sometimes a sole is taken just on top of the backbone; this 
may be very much lower in quality than two soles (cut one on either 
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side of the backbone) would have been, but there is only one poor sole 
instead of two. f 

The cutting up of the remainder of the ranges would be similar to 
the cutting of bend ranges, and the soles cut on one.side of the 
bone should pair with those cut from the other side * they w^uld not, 
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however, be cut all for one foot from one side of the backbone and for 
the other foot from the other side, but alternately ^ight and left as in* 
bend ranges.* i , 

283. ' “ S^de ” leather differs #rom the butt dt^enc^ in having the offal 
(the shoulder, belly and cheeks) left on. Side?yare therefore considerably 
larger than bends and the methocf of preparing them for pressing will 
h^ve to be determined by the presses available. If ^Ijese are sufficiently 
large the leather after having b&en mellowed may be cut direct by one 
^ of the Systems given in § 276, the soles Ix^ing cut fii*st, sinct; they are 
the most valuable ; every square inch of leather that is good enough 
shoffiu- if possible be cut into soles. When this has been do/^ the re- 
mainder of the* leather, being smaller in size and less solid^in character, 
may be rolled and then cut into that which is most needed, if it is suit- 
Wfeen rolled the material could be given to another cutter bgcause 
a smaller press could be used, and he would also have to use different 
knives ; therefore if the first man had to cut up the whole side he might 
waste much time searching for suitable knives, but this is avoided if the 



fir f man only cuts soles, the second man only cutting through middles, 
htilf-middles, insoles or stiffenings, a third man being' deputed to cut the 
whole lifts and a fourth the piece 'lifts. 

Subdivision of labour makes for efficiency, therefore the man who is 
constantly cutting offal should become expert in working up material 
that is irregular in shape ; he should also be a better judge of what can 
be used for aa in.sole or stiffener than one whose time is largely devoted 
to cutting soles. ^ 

When it is not convenient to cut the sides “ direct,” they may be pre- 
pared in either of the following ways : — 

(i) The belly may bi cut off, endeavouring only to remove that which 
woul^be too poor for soles, after which the shanks may or may not^be 
cut from the bellies (fig. 105). The remainder of the side or as much 
of it as is suitable for soles in substance and quality may then be ranged 
as though it were a bend, and the shoulder be cut as described in 
§ 292. I 

When only small presses are used and the ranging of the material 
is^avoidable this is perhaps the best way to prepare the leather, but 
howev^ skilful and careful the man may be who trims off the bellies. 
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he cannot always judge the substance and quality of the leather that ^ 
‘is 9 to 12 inches ^from the edge, and even if he could do this, he 
could not trim the bei^ so that when the last sole of each range was cut 
nothing would be l^ft otdl- ; it might sometimes happen thaf, wi(h | inch 
more length another solev could be cut ; the system therefore is not as 
economical as cutting direct. 

(2) Sometime^^he sides are ranged without rounding them (fig. 106 ) ; 



this prevents the loss to which reference has just ‘been made, but there 
is the nbw disadvantage that the offal is cut into many small sections 
instead of being in one piece as it would be if the belly were first 
trimmed off. ^ , 

(3) When sides are cut into soles for children’s shoes they may be 
ranged as shown in ffg. 107. The first cut should be taken far enough 
back to clear the weak place in front of the hind shank ; this is import- 


o 



ant, for in the next range soles could then be taken farther out into the 
belly, because of the better quality* of the leather, but this advantage 
would be lost if one side of the range included a part of the weak place 
marked A. j 

284. Australian sides cannot be treated in exactly the same way as 
hemlock sides, because hemlock produces a leather that is well fillgd 
and rolling is hardly necessary except for the poorer part^ ; pure giniosa- 
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tanned Australian sides, on the contrary, are usually soft and open, and 
rolling makes the leather jnore solid, although it considerably reduces* 
its substance. The uses of the two leathers are Also ve|-y different, the 
prime pM American sides it generally use^or ^oles of the heavier 
classes of medium quality work, the pooreri^parts are used according 
to the necessities of the manufactuler and the possibilities of the material. 
Australian sides (unless of mixed tannage) fire not often used for soles, 
except for light shoes, slippers, \>r canvas shoes ; the* prime part is often 
used foT the insoles of men’s welted work, tlfe poorer parts for ihe insoles 
of Blake-sewn work, the light firm parts for Ftir-stitched middles, the 
remtimder in any part of the bottom for whjph the manufaoilirer may 
require it should its character permit. ^ 

Assuming that the side is to be used for men’s insoles and that it is 
cut*on a revolution press, the general plan would be to cut off 
the belly first (fig. 105), leaving on the bend only that amount wffich in 
its present condition would be suitable for such insoles. The shoulder 
may be cut off or left on according to the size of the side and the type 
of press available. For the cutting up of the ];)end on the direct system 
the reader is referred to § 276, or if the bend is tf be ranged the same 
plan will be followed is described in § 283. It is In the method of 
using up the belly that there is the principal difference befvfeen the 
manipulation of Australian and American sides ; the former are soft and 
stretchy, being ur.struek and uiiiolled ; many manufacturers, therefore, 
mellow the bellies and then take the stTetch out of them by a striking 
machine. Leather treated in this way is liable to shrink considerably 
as it dries, and therefore it should be thoroughly dried out before it 
is cut up, after which it may be used for insales, middle-soles or lifting, 
but it is not quite suitable for stiffeners, since because of its softness so 
much substance would be required to secure sufficient rigidity. 

285. Singapore sides are used principally in the manufacture of very 
Strong work, such as nailed boots ; they are speciafiy suitable for this 
because of their resistance to water penetration, the prime parts not be- 
coming sodden even though left in the water for a very long time ; conse- 
quently when the sides have sufficient substance, excellent soles can be 
cut for low-pnced nailed boots because the leather does not lose its 
ability to h^d the nails on becoming sodden, whereas soles cut from 
leather tanned witl^ pure oak bark would become soft in a short time 
under damp conditions and the nails would work out. 

The character of the leather both as regards its resistance to water 
penetration and its rigiciity, even when light in substance, makes it very 
serviceable for the stiffeners of heavy boots, which are designed to be 
worn under damp conditions, but it is not suitable for the stiffeners of 
ladies’ light work, since it would be difficult to prevent its edge showing 
through the upper when the last is withdrawn (§ 267,/). 

The leather may beused Jor through middle-soles, half middle-soles, 
or for insoles, but the sides vary so much in substance and raay be used 
foj^o many purposes that the method of manipulation must be deter- 
mined the pafticular circumstances. 
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When side leather is cut direct* the following principles should be 
« observed : — ^ , 

(a) Follow ^the syiWem and cut as many soles as the quality of the 
leather will permit^ c 

‘ (d) When the system*, cannot be followed any further, still cut as 

many soles as the quality ^^of the ma^terial will allow, putting the best 
material in the fore-part and preferably at the outside joint. , 

{c) From that which is unsuitable fdr soles next cut that which will 
be mosf pwfitahle'to you at thkt particular time, and continue this^method 
until the material is exhausted. 

{d) When scrap is unavoidable, endeavour to let it be servicsnble. 
{e) Wheq waste cannot be prevented, sacrifice the, poorest of the 
material. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

BELLIES AND SHOULDERS. 

286. By referring to fig. 85 some idea may be formed of the general 
of Ihe belly pa»t of a side ; it is not probable, however, that the 
reader will mt^pt with many bellies in the market that are this'shape, 
because in the process of .striking they are stretched so much that they 
are considerably distorted. 

'i'he belly is not suitable for the same (Jass of wear as the bend. 
'I’he latter can stand friction since it has fine fibre ., and should one of 
these be destroyed it* is such a small portion of the? thickness of the 
leather that the harm is not serious, but should one of the fibTfs of the 
belly be destroyed it is a much larger proportion of its entire substance, 
so tljat it is a mc.st serious thing. The belly is therefore not suitable 
for any part of the boot which would be subject to much abrasion, e,g. 
soles or top- pieces. 

The bend being so close in fibre and so well filled is not flexible, 
and for that reason it is not suitable for s'.iffenings, whereas the belly 
being longer in fibre and not so well filled is more flexible, and thus 
being softer in nature it can be so skived that its edge is scarcely percept- 
ib’e in the finished shoe, therefore for stiffeners it is superior to the bend. 

Flexibility is generally considered to be a desirable feature in foot- 
wear, but the flexibility of the .fhoe will somewhat depend upon the 
character of the materials used in the insole. Bends are not as flexible 
as bellies, theit ^ore apart from the question of expense, if flexibility was 
desired, we should not use bends for insoles. 

Weight 1 h the made-up shoe is avoided as far as possible, and if 
suitable material c^n be obtained for insoles, stiffeners and heel stuff 
that is lighter in density (§ 456) than another kind, then that which is 
the lighter weighing would be chosen. 

Since the belly is liot suitable for soles, tanners in England always 
take it off and tan it separately with such tanning agents as will secure 
the greatest flexibility with firmness, solidity with light weight, ancf for 
some purposes, strength of fibre. 

There are certain characteristics which are constant in all bellies, 
although they may be mor^noticeable in one belly than in another. 

(a) The edge marked EH (fig. 58) is superior in quality to its op- 
p^jgjte edge J because it is nef>»-^’- best part of the hide, i.e. the 
bend. * 
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{b) The substance of the hide gradually decreases from the buttocks 
-to the shoulder, siniilarly that part of the belly which comes nearest to 
the buttocks is, the sto\|test, the fore-end being lighter. The difference 
in the substance of thO'^^nds is greatest in cow-hides and,lea:>'t in ox- 
> hides. 

(r) The hind shank is larger than the fore shank. 

(d) The hind §hank always has a tendency to be horny in character ; 
even when it has been left in water for a long time it is often difficult 
to make ittlie flat, and by testing it with a sewing awl it will be noticed 
that the fibre is vciy' shcrt and brittle. 

{e) The parts which a<re just in front of the hind shank, and just 
behind the f^re shank, are always light in substance, very long in fibre, 
and very loose in texture. 

(/) The centre of the belly (between the two shanks) cc.itains-iirv. 
best leather, it is more level in substance, less liable to stretch, has most 
strength in its fibre, and is most mellow. 

287. Bellies are generally described according to the country in 
which they are tanned. 

English bellies are usually from good class hides and often fairly 
wide; they are fne most expensive, and when tanned with oak-bark 
alone ihity are without doubt the ideal leather for all purposes for which 
bellies are used ; the majority of English bellies at the present time, 
however, are the result of a mixed tannage, this being a little less 
expensive. 

French bellies are not often to be met with in the English market, 
although occasionally parcels of excellent leather — quite equal to English 
— may be purchased. 

German bellies can often be purchased ; quebracho is the principal 
tanning agent used, the leather often being from common and coarse- 
grown hides, 

American bellies are usually tanned without being trimmed from 
the sides and these are fleshed by machinery ; the leather is not as clean 
on the back as when it is fleshed by hand, but is usually stout, heavy and 
less suitable than English bellies for the lighter classes of boots ; still it 
must not be overlooked that to-day America produces a greater variety 
of sole leather than formerly. 

Australian bellies are usually tanned without being trimmed from 
the side ; sometimes they are afterwards cut off and the bend retanned, 
when the bellies may be struck out and rolled. As a rule they are 
clean and light-weighing but inclined to be soft Since the use of ex- 
acts has become more general, Australian bellies that are the result of 
a combination tannage may occasionally be seen in the market, and are 
much i^irmer than pure mimosa-tanned leather. Australian bellies 
(when the face is good) are often split, and the grain side finished for 
upper leather. ^ 

288, Bailies may be classed according to the method of finishing. 

Unstruck or “ rough ” bellies are often used for hand-sewn work.^^ 

Struck or pinmd*\bel lies are what is used in wholesale booynanu- 
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facture, since if the belly is unstruck when it is purchased for hand- 
sewn work, the boot-majcer must mellow, stretch and hammer the^ 
leather whea he uses il, but this would take to« long,^and be too ex- 
pensive k T wholesale manufactisre. 0^ 

“ Split To obtain a sufficient supply of dressed leather 

manufacturers often have to split leather which would otherwise be too 
^out. The piece which is taken off the baact may then be stuffed with 
glucose, heavily sized, and rolled (ivhen sufficiently dry), after which it 
, can be\ised according to its substance and'quality for*insole^ stiffeners, 
half middle-soles or toe-puffs. Bellies are aUo clagsed according to 
theiT size, weight or character. ^ 

Width. B|;llies may vary in width from 4 to 1 2 inches ; when 
they are about g inches they would be described as of nfedium width, 
*lau|^belo\% 6 inches Uiey would be described as narrow, while if 10 
inches or over fhey would be wide. Narrow bellies are usual^ from 
well-grown ox-1iides, very wide bellies fronf cow-hides. 

Weight. For the convenience of manufacturers, leather merchants 
very carefully sort the bellies into different weights ; they may be de- 
scribed as light, medium, or stout, but .sometinf- s as many as seven 
selections are made. Jl^'rom 5 to 7 lb. per pair wouW be described as 
light; from 7 to ri lb., medium; and from 12 to 16 lb., stoifW 

Character. Bellies are usually sorted by each tanner into “ Best ” 
and “ vSeconus,” but as there is not any uniformity in the productions 
of tble different tanners it is obvious that the words “ best ” or “ seconds " 
cannot convey much information, unless the tanner’s name or trademark 
is also given. 

Bellies are often classed according to *he purpose for which they 
are suitable. 

Insole bellies must be from medium to light in substance, a good 
w’ Itli, and fairly free from flay cuts if they are to be cut up economic- 
!llly ; the degree of importance varies with the size of the insoles re- 
quired. • 

Stiffener bellies must be correct in substance, be solid and flexible, 
as free from fla\’ cuts as possible ; width is also an advantage, but the 
last two points are not as essential as in insole bellies. 

Middle-§iles^ or clump bedies. The important features would now 
be solidity and th^ substance desired, width is not so important and 
flexibility is not essential. 

Lifting bellies. Leather that is damaged on the grain can be usea 
for lifts ; width in the ^elly is not important, since the parts to be cut 
from it arc so small ; if the leather is solid a good heel can be mad4 
with it even though the leather be acid tanned, and so brittle tli^t it 
breaks when an attempt is made ttt bend it. 

289. Three things determine the value to you of any parcel of 
leather : — 

(a) The value to you of that which you will have to cut^from it ; if 
you want to cut lifting and you can buy suitable leather at 7-^d. per lb. 
tfiefi best English bellies at gd. would be dear to you, even though the 
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price may be 2d. per lb. less than tbe regular quotation for that leather. 
oThe value to you ©f any leather cannot be^ greater than the value of 
that which you^will have to cut from it ; another manufacturer may be 
requiring Ihis sort of ItK^her and in thct case it would be^ worth more 
.to him than to you, therefore the value to you cannot be determined by 
its market value. ^ * 

{b) The probable perceatage of waste in cutting must be duly cop- 
sidered, since owing to the size and, shape of that which you desire to 
cut, together with the size and shape of the material, the leather may 
be unsuitable ; &,g. if «ihe pattern is large and the belly is small the 
waste w^Kjld be much greater than with a larger belly of similar quality, 
therefore to another manufacturer using smaller pattern^ the size of the 
belly would fie far less important. 

(<:) If there is only a small proportion of the leather which is suit^.bJ"^ 
for your purpose, even though the bellies are larger, yet they may not 
be worth so much to you as' a smaller sized belly which contains a large 
proportion of suitable material. 

290. Bellies are sometimes cut while they are dry ; but they maybe 
wetted and mellowed.^ To last in the toes of McKay work or to channel 
insoles for welted work would be difficult if the^ material were not dry, 
and this'^^rgument may be advanced when the leather is not cut to stock 
but to ticket ; however, the advantages of mellowing may be considered 
as follows : — 

(a) Danger to tJie cutter. Bellies cannot be made to lie flat like a 
bend, this constituting a serious difficulty especially at the hind shank ; 
under such circumstances the knife must be gripped firmly and when 
shallow knives are being used the risk is considerable ; the danger, 
however, can be greatly reduced by mellowing the leather. 

(b) Strain on t/ie knife. If the knife does not lie flat on the press 
block, the head of the press as it descends must first strike one side or one 
end of the knife instead of coming into direct contact with the whole of its 
top ; this is a severe strain on the knife, the result being that in practice 
the knives which lose their shape in the shortest time are not those 
which are used for cutting the hardest leather (i.e. the sole knives), 
but the insole and stiffener knives, they being so often caught on the 
side instead of on the flat. 

if) Accuracy of the shape of that which is cut. Whgn the knife is placed 
on material that does not lie flat, the shape of that which is cut will 
often be different from the shape of the knife, and it may be necessary 
to recut it, using a smaller knife ; this involves \ waste both of time and 
material. 

Save in material. If leather is cut while it is dry and while it is 
difficult to make it lie flat, then the bperator cannot place the knife so 
close to the edge of the leather, because he cannot tell exactly how 
much the knife will alter its position when the leather is flattened out 
by pressur%on the knife ; he must therefor^ leave a sufficient margin to 
ensure the cut material being the full size of the knife, but this risk is 
^verted when the If-ather is mellow, since it can then be'pade tojie flat, 
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and usually it is not even necessary to hold it down, since being mellow 
’ it has lost the spring which it previously had, the result being that a • 
much smaller, margin is required between each cjjt ; therefore it is more 
economiaA to mellow the belliei before pressi^. ^ 

{e) Economy of time. If the conditions ase improved under which 
work is done the natural inference's that it c^uld then be accomplished 
in less time, for every pressman would urge that he ought to be allowed 
longer to cut a given quantity cff material that will not lie flat as com- 
, pared \\^th other material that would, since 'under the *last-na#ned con- 
ditions no time would be last trying to fit thoi knifes on parts whose 
exact .'/iiape it may be difficult to determine neither would require 
as long to slip tjie press block under the head of the ecgentric press, 
since the knife would be less likely to slip out of position ; in addition 
tr' \^ich tlie danger ta the workman being less he has more confidence 
and the strain on his nerves being less he can work quicker — an 
economy of time being effected. * 

if) Paris cut are in a suitable condition to roll., level., or mould. When 
material has been cut it is next taken to the porter whose duty it is to 
level any pieces that may require it, split 
any that may be too stqut, or roll any that 
are not sufficiently solid ; if, however, the 
leather is cut while it is dry it would not 
be in a suitable condition to be improved 
by rolling, while to wet and mellow just 
a few pa rts would often be inconvenient ; 
therefore the operation is omitted, whereas 
if the leather had been previously mellowed 
the parts would now be in an ideal con- 
dition to benefit by compression. 

tn § 319 the moulding of the parts 
i? considered ; experience proves that in- 
soles moulded when they are dr)» do not 
retain the shape of the mould, but when B 

bellies are melh wed prior to pressing the 
cut stuff would then be in an ideal con- 
dition for moulding. 

291. There are ^any methods of preparing bellies for pressing ; 
when they are cut without mellowing they are sometimes commenced 
by cutting them across where they are bent, i.e. near the centre ; this, 
however, is not advisablf, for supposing that the belly is sufficiently wide 
that insoles could be cut across it, then fig. 108 illustrates the loss that 
is incurred ; AB represents the cut across the belly ; C the insole tliat 
fits up against AB ; D is the insoTe which would fit against C if the 
leather was not cut across ; the dotted line on the right-hand side of 
AB shows the portion of the insole as a result of the cut AB, and the 
shaded portion shows the amount of material lost. This insQle pattern 
is ijyjeneral use and the loss equals one-fifth of the area of an insole, the 
materia^being tfom the primest part of the belly ; assuming that the 
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insoles are worth 2^d. per pair, than the loss on every looo l>elHes tut 
• will nearly amount to ;:^i . , 

If we consider th^ question of narrower bellies which are not wide 
enough to cut inscjles c«a*this principle, even then the loss is considerable, 
as can be seen by fig. ict 9 , where the line AB represents tne cut across 
the belly and the space^ marked from i to 6 show the six pieces 
of waste ; if thesje insoles*had been cut even in the same positions 



without first severing the belly into two pieces then the waste would 
have been in three pieces instead of in six, and would have been large 
enough to be useful for piece-lifting. If it is considered advisable to 
commence the belly at its centre the system shown in fig. no is a better 
method, since the waste between the insoles is considerably reduced, 
and in cutting the prime part of a belly even small economies are im- 
portant. 



Fig. iio. 

The question, however, still has to be considered as to whether it 
really is a wise plan to commence cutting a belly at its centre ; although 
it must be admitted that if they are cut on the press while they are dry 
then it is much easier for the pressman to make them lie flat, but if 
they are mellowed this difficulty is disposed of and we may further 
consider ^he advisability of not cutting them across. 

The value of leather depends primarily on its size ; its suitabiUW is 
secondary to its being large enough ; as the size of the^^bellies decMses 
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it becomes more and more diibcuU to use them without a larger per- 
centage of waste ; this being so is it advisable to commence a belly by 
cutting its finest part into two pieces? Supposing it i§ an average 
belly withj 3 feet of prime material between the^wo yeak places, then 
remembering '^hat the fore shank is lighter thsm the hind shank and 
that the insoles have to be placed ^ith their length in the direction of 
the length of the belly, it will be seen that unless it is when cutting the 
smaller sizes of ladies’ insoles, tHfe e®ds of the second lot towards the 
light shank may be so poor and light that they have to be used for a 
lower quality, the value of th^ good portion of the insole having to be 
sacriftce4 because of the lack of uniformity. , 

It is not unusual to commence bellies by cutting off the shanks, and 
if this is intelligently done it is certainly a better method tnan cutting 
them across ^t the centre. In this case all that portion should be re- 
moved with the light shank which, for insoles, is not sufficiently good 
either in substaftce or quality, and in removing the hind shank only 
that which is unsuitable should be cut away, thus endeavouring fully to 
economize the best of the material. ^ 

Yet even the practice of cutting off the shanks* cannot be recom- 
mended, since every time^leather is reduced in size its val*je is decreased, 
because the difficulty of cutting it to the best advantage is incrOAsed ; 

it is doubtful if anyone would undertake to prove that it is always 
possible to cut up ihe shanks that are cut off as easily, as quickly and 
succSssfdlly as they could have been cut while still attached to the 
■)ther part of the belly ; possibly a more economical arrangement could 
lave been used with an extra half an inch of material which would not 
lave lessened the yield from the other part of the belly ; therefore avoid 
'utting them into sections if suitable presses are available. When it is 
:ho practice for one pressman to cut the centre of the belly and another 
:o up the shanks, one pressman cutting insoles and another cutting 
he* .stiffeners, then it is a good plan to commence as far back as possible 
n the light shank and work towards the hind shank. The belly is 
larrower at the light shank and there is le.ss opportunity of varying the 
irrangement of the patterns, whereas several arrangements may be 
lossible in the wider part of the leather. 

For cutting bsole bellies the principles may be tabulated as follows : — 
(a) Insoles being more valuable than stiffeners, commence the belly 
vhere it will enable you to secure the greatest number of the former. 

(^) Do not cut into a stiffener that which is good enough for an 
nsole if you can avoid it. ^ 

(f) If another man is to cut up the remainder (after the insoles are 
:ut) then leave it in as useful a shape as you can. 

(</) If scraps are unavoidable, endeavour to let them be useful in 
ize and shape. 

(e) If waste cannot be prevented let it be out of the worst of the 
naterial. * • 

(/) JDo not cut lifts unless they are really needed, especially the 
mall ^es. 
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2Q2. Shoulders are classed or described according to the following 
details : — ^ , 

(a) Country of origin^ as English, Australian, or American. 

, {b) The iamii^g as “ Englis’*! oak -bark,” or “ English tanned 
hemlock shoulders,” ‘'^American hemlock shoulders,’' “Australian 
shoulders retanned with hemlock,” “Or mangrove. 

(f) Their shape. The cheeks may be left on or taken off ; if taken off 
the shoulder would be described as being “squared 

The .’ength Varies between i8 and 36 inches, and they may be de- 
scribed as “shat,” “medium,” or “long cut”. 

{d^ Method of finiUiing. Shoulders are generally “ pin*^ed ” or 
“struck” before they are put on the market, but they can often be 
purchased “unstruck”. Sometimes the tanners level the shoulders but 


Cut dtrect 



this is not usual. Welting shoulders are dressed with grease to make 
them more flexible and less likely to break away in wear. 

(e) Their weight. Shoulders vary in weight, being between 6 and 10 
lb. each, and after being sorted they are described as “ light,” “medium,” 
or “stout”. ^ 

(/) Their suitability. Shoulders are used either for hand-sewn or 
machine-welted insoles for men’s heavy boots ; also for soles for cheap 
shoes, slippers and turnshoes. IfVery light and clean they may be used 
for fair- stitched middles. 

Shoulders may be ranged or cut direct ; the arguments in favour of 
the laltt^ would be similar to those in favour of cutting bends direct. 
The arrangement of sole or insole patterns can be seen by refei^ring to 
fig. Ill, but fig. '85 indicates how quality and*; substance Tary in 
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shoulders. The parts marked A and B are always much thinner than 
the rest ; C and D being tke part which comes at the throat, is always * 
the stoutest and has the longest fibre; E and J’ are just ‘a little stouter 
than but not as stout as life other parts the shoulder; KK are 
always light. Along the backbone the fibre 'is very short and usually 
too brittle for either handsewn or welted inaoles, it is also somewhat 
lighter in substance and often b^dly marked.* • 

Shoulders should be commenced at the backbone, whether cut direct 
or rang*ed, and the inside joint should be put next to the “backbone 
as shown in fig. iii and ejtplained in § 282. •The Second rpw may 
be takaf* either as at A or B (fig. in) ; it is^iot advisable td put the 
toes of soles at L (fig. 85) since this is generally weak ; £ and D are 
also weak, and even if the arrangement appeared economical yet it would 
be blitter let these* parts come in the heel. Rules cannot b« laid 
down for the systematic cutting of the reminder of the shoulder, since 
this will depend entirely upon what is recjuired and the suitability of 
the material. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

LIFTING. 

293. The heels of boots (unless they are made of wood) are built up 
of several thicknesses. The ideal leather lift should be ligh^ in weight 
and close in texture. It is immaterial whether it has much or little 
^nature in its fibre, whether it is pliable or liable to crack with each 
attempt at bending, or whether it has a perfect or damaged grain ; 
therefore a cheap class of leather, which may be acid tanned, can be 
used ; but manufacturers often find that they have a sufficient quantity 
of lifting that has been cut from the ends of thr ranges or been worked 
in by the pressmen who cut the bellies, rendering purchases of special 
material unnecessary, except for men’s work. 

In cutting leather into lift? it should be remembered that : — 

(a) Heels are never built higher in the front than at the back, but 
they are often built higher at the back than in the front ; hence if it 
can be avoided, the stoutest part of the material should not be put in 
the front of the heel. 

(^) Both sides of a heel must be alike in height, and because of this 
(if it can be avoided) lifts should not be cut with one side stouter than 
the other. 

(^) Should the leather not be uniform in its quality, the weakest 
part should be put in the front of tht lift, since it will then be less likely 
to make the finishing of the heel difficult. 

(^) When there is much flesh on the leather it should be split away 
as its presence makes the production of perfect heels quite impossible. 

294. When all the whole lifts have been cut from tftfe leather there 
will still be pieces which can be used for section'll lifts. They should 
be designed as similar as is possible both in shape and in size to the 
waste pieces made in your own press-room, always remembering that 
the fewer number of joins which appear in the edge of the finished heel 
the easier will be the finisher’s task, and that it is also easier to make a 
good join when the sections meet at right angles to the outline of the 
lift. 

In fig. 1 1 2 several designs are shown for using up pieces. Those 
iri the fitst row only show one join in the finished heel ; the first two 
are fornt^ with only two pieces in each lift, but the other two have 
three pieces in each lift, although they only show one join kj the 
^pished heel. The first two designs in the second row are ea^ch formed 
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of two pieces and show two joins, bnt with the last two designs in the 
row, although each is made^ of three pieces, yet only ‘two joins appear in • 
the finished heel. The designs in the third row have each three joins 
to show i^i^tbe finished heel ; ihB first is made|;ith tljree pieces and the 
other two witti four pieces. Foui^-piece lifts are not often used unless 
the lifts are of large size. „ 

r, Should it be desired to use more than bne joined lift in a heel it 
would be an advantage if the sections of the next lift were a different 
I shape, otherwise both joins being in the same place it would be difficult 
to make a solid heel, conseqaently if the lifts a^j so designed ^hat by 
leversiRg them the join does not come immediately above thef previous 





(a 

Fig. T12. 

one this must be an advantage ; hence the second design of the first 
rt'w is belter than the first, since when reversed the sections would meet 
where the dotted line is shown ayd nails put in at the crosses would 
paos through each of the pieces and ensure solidity. From the foregoing 
we conclude that on the first row the fourth design is better than the 
third, and that on the second row the second is better than the first. 

Two style'-^ of seam are used in pieced lift heels. That which is 
generally used is a square join, the pieces 
being placed with th'Kr square edges side by ^ 
side. There is only one objection to this 
method, and that is that if the pieces are not D 
fitted close together, ifo amount of com- 
pression can correct it. The second style is 
the flange join (fig. 113), where both edges are bevelled at the same 
angle ; therefore they make a perfect seam, and if the join is badly 
made through carelessness it does not spoil the heel, since by com- 
pressing the heel the sectioas are made to fit close togetljer. The 
arguments against it are that it requires more material because of the 
bevdfting of the pledges, and there is the extra cost of bevelling the 
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pieces, but even then it pays to use this join on good-class men’s work 
where the ordinary’ pieced lift heel would not be accepted. 

Sectional lifts may be cut in either of the following ways : — 

, ,(a) An ordinary eccentric press may be used. r- 

(^) Knives may be fixed to a plate which is then fastened to a bench, 
the edge of the knives being upward. The pieces of leather are placed 
on the upturned edges of these knives, being then cut with a mallet made 
of wood ; it is important that the mallet be kept in good shape. The 
cut sections fall through into the separate compartments which are 
arranged to receiv^e them. 

(<•) A revolution pres., may be used, similar in design to an,*^ Ideal” 
clicking prejis ; it has a swinging arm and a hand lever to control its 
motion. The knives with their edges turned upward are fixed in a 
curved row to the bed of the machine; the oparator then, place^i., the 
pieces in position, swings the arm round over each of the knives in turn 
and depresses the lever. 

We may contrast the three methods as follows : — 

The first involves an unnecessary waste of power, because the engine 
has to drive an ordinary press when only a little work is required. 
There is,filso a considerable loss of time through picking up and putting 
down tne different knives. 

The second saves the cost of power, but the process is very slow 
and the shape of the edges is usually not good, since the blow from the 
mallet seldom falls perpendicularly. When the edges are not cut 
square the making of good heels is well-nigh impossible. 

The third is quick, because the knives are always in position and 
since the piece is always cut with the first blow (with the hand mallet 
it is not), and as it falls perpendicularly the edges are in better shape. 
The machine does not reejuire much power. 

295. Leather is the most expensive material used for building heels, 
and the only material considered satisfactory under all conditions. F6r 
many years wood heels have been popular where lightness in weight is 
important ; they may be finished with pad and brush, or they may be 
covered with fabric, leather, or celluloid. Leather-covered heels may, 
before covering, have the leather cover stitched by machine to imitate 
hand work, and celluloid covered heels may be printed whh an imitation 
stitch. The “ Vik ” heel is without doubt an improvement on ordinary 
wood heels, since it banishes the probability of the heel splitting either 
when being attached to the shoe or in wear ; its peculiar future is a saw 
cut made in the heel near the seat and parallelao it, this is filled with a 
thjjn piece of wood the grain of which is placed in a direction transverse 
to that in the heel. Wood pulp has, however, somewhat reduced the 
demand for wood heels, since it is easier to attach and when attached is 
more secure. It may be purchased in sheets of varying thickness ; there 
aj-e different qualities and these vary in depees of hardness and difficulty 
of working. It should be solid enough to be capable of receiving a high 
surface polish, but not so hard that it is difficult to remove the m^ks of 
thje coarse abrasive used in scouting the heel. 
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“ Leather layers " were formerly «sed for building heels (previous to 
the advent of wood pulp), but the paste used in its manufacture made it 
difficult to obtain a sptjsfactory finish. 

296. ' /lialever material is u^d in the heel is acjvisable to provide 
some means if making the bottom^sufficieatly &ncave that it will fit on 
the heel of the last (§ 27). This may be secjured with a bevelled strip 
of leather, similar in cross-section to the fig^ire ACDf, fig. 113. The 
method is to select some suitable material sufficiently mellow that it can 
I be “turned,” this is ranged, the width of tlie range b6ing equal to the 
length ot the “ rand” required ; these strips are ihcn c«t as in fig. 113, 
when A^DC forms one rand and ABFE anothar ; a machine bting used 
which has two k^nives, one of which makes the cut at AB ^d the other 
the cut at EF. In some factories considerable economy is effected by 
using, the «carf taken ‘from stout stiffenings, this is machined (m the 
upper-closing (J(sp*artment) to one of the bottom lifts, a long stitch oeing 
used ; if it is not quicker it is certainly more satisfactory than nails. On 
the heels of some ladies’ boots the seat Of the heel is worked very thin, 
and the probability would be that in shaving tlje heel the nails used for 
attaching an ordinary rand would be cut into, undei these circumstances 
a “ gouged ” lift is used| the method being as follows*: A lift^ suitable 
in size is placed in a machine and bent in a manner similar toAvhat it 
would be if attached to the curved seat of a last, a flat knife then passes 
over yie lift and removes the raised portion ; this is the best method of 
making the seat level when the heel-attaching nails could not be relied 
upon to pass through and secure an ordinary rand. 

Occasionally piece lifts are used, like the second in the first row, 
fig. 1 1 2, the edges AB and Cl) arc bevelled and lapped at the back; 
small pieces of leather are by this meth6d utilized and the heels would 
be satisfactory if either the building or attaching nails secured the 
se' .dons. 

When the leather which is beirg used is not sufficiently mellow for 
turning, and sectional lifts are not approved of, then a horse-shoe lift 
may be used. If the heels are built of a leather substitute and a rand is 
used this would be the form selected. 

When heels are being built for lasts that are full in the waist — like 
Court shoe lasts — then the heels must be made much higher at the 
back than at the fro^ under which circumstances a “ wedge lift would 
be used. From suitable material cut a .strip of leather sufficiently wide, 
then split it on the principle shown in fig. 113, after which lifts may be 
cut from it, putting the #tout side of the material to the back of the lift, 
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FITTING UP. 

297. Assuming that the different sections have been cut they must 
now t^e selected according to their suitability for"different purposes- 
The sole is the most expensive part of the bottom, ^d is subject to 
the greatest strain ; therefore in its selection considerable care and judg- 
ment are required. I’he method adopted for the sorting of the soles in 
any factory will be determined by its class of trade. 

If a manufacturer only makes one quality shoe then it will not be 
necessar.v to .sortThe .soles into several qualities. » The sorter in this case 
can on'ty do one thing, i.e. examine the soles to see that they are not too 
poor to be used. If, however, the manufacturer does two or three classes 
Df work, as sewrounds, Blake-s,ewn and riveted work, but does not, make 
many lines in each class, then separate material may be purchased for 
each line and the sorting will practically be as in the first case. But it 
is not unusual in England for a single manufacturer to make ladies’, 
men’s and children’s goods, and to attempt anything between ladies’ 
dippers and men’s shooting boots. In such a circumstance the buyer 
3f the material should know exactly wljat could be used and what ou^ht 
:o be used for each line. 

In the manufacture of boots and shoes five things may be kept in 
v'lQVf : (i) appearance ; (2) flexibility ;•(3) lightness ; (4) utility ; (5) cost ; 
ind if to either of these undue importance is attached then the others 
must suffer in consequence. For example, if cost is considered to be 
most important then utility and appearance may suffer ; but if utility is 
treated as the principal consideration then each of the other points — 
cost, appearance, or lightness — become comparatively speaking less 
important. But supposing that each point receives its just share of 
attention, then in buying material for the soles of boots we should en- 
deavour to maintain as far as possible the character of each attachment. 

^ In those styles which are not ideal styles but which are used because 
considerations of cost prevent the employment of the better, the character 
aimed at should be that of the ideal method. For example : — 

Screwed boots arq designed for utility, for hard wear, often under 
damp conditions, a ^Muj^being sometimes used. The tannage there- 
fore should be sufificienf^mellow that fhe channel can be cut and 
opened, and the leather selected should not become soddeji wher^Jjjt is 
wet, but be able to endure the grinding action of watking. ^hen the 
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boots are repaired by another method of attachment they will not be 
quite as efficient, therefore ti:ie leather selected should'be sufficiently good • 
that they will •not quickly require repairing, but appearance, flexibility and 
lightness tfiiav often be ignored #nd sometimes iost aj^o when the goods 
are designed for utility. Rivete^ boots are'^not m&de on an ideal 
method ; the screwed boot is the best in metq] attachments, and if boots 
did not cost more when made this way tht^n probably no one would 
accept a riveted boot, — they wouId*demand the ideal method. 

The riveted hoot is designed for utility, and as k chanwel is not 
used the leather need not b» quite as mellow on the grain as is necessary 
for tho^^crewed boot. The attachment is by nature rigid ; people do 
not, however, yish the boot to be rigid — they merely e^jdure this to 
avoid extra expense. It is possible to use leather in the soles of riveted 
boots that# could not -be used in any other style of manufacture, but 
service should |)e aimed at as far as cost will permit. 

In thread attachments the hand-sewn is the ideal ; it is the most 
serviceable and the most comfortable, bending easily with the movements 
of the foot. The sewing is sunk into a channel and being an expensive 
method of attachment the appearance of the fini^ied shoe is studied. 
The leather selected sh(iuld therefore be clean so that ft can b^finished, 
flexible so as to maintain the character of the attachment, aifd have 
considerable nature in its fibre to avoid the sole being cut through by 
the shortness of the stitch. Utility is injportant, while cost is generally 
a minor consideration. 

With plants of welting machinery many boots are made on the hand- 
sewn principle to avoid the expense of hand labour, but although so 
much importance is attached to cost yet as far as it is possible the 
character of the method of attachment should be maintained, viz. flexi- 
bility, and on account of the fost of repairing, utility should not be 
ign' )cd. The style of finish is often altered to enable the manufac- 
fbrer to use less expensive leather. 

The veldtschoen is a substitute •for the ideal method — the hand-sewn 
— and the selection of the sole should (as far as cost will permit) be the 
same as for hand-sewn. The shoe being difficult to repair, a serviceable 
sole should be used. 

Bhke-seM [McKay) is not an ideal method ; it was designed to enable 
sewn boots to be puj^on the market at a less cbst than hand-sewn boots, 
but they are not as flexible, not as comfortable, and far less serviceable 
than hand-sewn boots, therefore it is certain that no one would have 
their boots made by thip method if they could have hand-sewn boots 
at the same price. This being so, the character of the ideal metjjod 
should as far as possible be maintained, but since cost is important 
the question should be considered, as to how the character can 
maintained and yet i educe the cost. Remembering that there will 
, not be used as many stitches to an inch as would be in attaching 
the sole of the hand or mlichine-welted boot, a saving im cost can 
be ^ected by using leather of a less expensive tannage, because less 
nature *w^l be necessary in its fibre. The^relative importance that may 
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be attached to each of the points* — flexibility, appearance, utility, and 
t cost — must be determined when designing tbe particular boot. 

The sewround is an ideal method of attachment. Its -great feature 
is that shoes can (^ke ma^e in this way ‘with less weight in thQ bottoms 
than, by any othei methotl. As a rule the shoes are only Ivorn indoors, 
they will therefore not b(;‘ worn und!er damp conditions and there will 
be but little strairj on the s6les. . 

The leather must be very flexible, s‘o that the shoes can be turned 
after theyiare seWn, there must also be a considerable amount o*f nature 1 
left in the fibre, :^o thatiit does not break avay with the horizontal seam, 
more nat^are being requiied for this than for a vertical seam. Where 
sewround siloes are designed for outdoor wear the soIqs should be the 
best obtainable, because of the difficulty of repairing them. 

Pe^ed boots form a distinct type ; they are useful for wearing ipider 
very wet conditions, as for fishing or farm boots. The rnethod is not used 
for light work where flexibility is important ; appearance is only second- 
ary, but ability to endure a soaking without becoming sodden and to 
withstand hard wear are pssential characteristics. 

298. There are two methods by which a manufacturer may obtain a 
sufficient quantity of soles to meet his requirements. 

He' may purchase the soles already cut from firms who cut and sort 
material for this purpose, and undertake to supply any (quantity of .soles 
which shall all be uniform in nuality and substance ; in some circum- 
stances it is the better plan to buy these soles rather than to attempt to 
cut them. For example, if the trade is confined to one quality of shoe 
and that shoe requires a good selection of sole, then inferior soles would 
either have to be used or be allowed to accumulate, since it is not 
possible to buy leather that produces only one quality of sole. The 
firms, however, who supply these cut s^les can find a market for all the 
qualities which they may cut, and therefore they can usually supply a 
large quantity of soles of any specified description at a lower price thah 
they could be cut by the manufacturer who only has a use for one par- 
ticular quality. But uniformity of substance and quality are not the 
only things secured ; uniformity of cost is also ensured, and when a 
shoe is offered for .sale at only a very small margin over its actual cost, it 
is a comfort to the manufacturer to know that he can be ease as to the 
cost of one of the most expensive parts. 

If the manufacturer cuts his own sole-leather, then he will endeavour 
to find a market for such lines as will enable him to dispose of the soles 
which are cut from the material. Supposi^ig, for example, that a 
quantity of soles has been cut all from one sort of leather, and that 
the leather was mellowed and rolled. The soles should now be sorted 
for substance, the gauge being stariiped on the heel part of each sole. 
There are many machines in the market for this purpose, the best 
known being “ Nichols’ evening and grading machine ” ; it automatically 
adjusts itsiif to the substance of the sole, corrects any inequality in thick- 
ness and stamps its gauge on the seat of the sole. Very few men Jpuld 
sort soles to inch, even if they were not restricted to time^gvhife the 
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few who might succeed in doing it are worth too much to be employed 
doing that which a lad cm^ld do jUst as well with the aid of a reliable 
machine. Should the volume of trade not be sufficient to justify using 
the machine named then less expensive maclfines ipay be used, such 
as the “Fahnley ” sole gauge which measures Sri d indicates the thick- 
ness of insoles, middle-soles or soles even to or of an inch. 

o When the soles have been separated into^ubstance^s, then each sub- 
stance may be sorted into several qualities (see chap. xx.). If there are 
• four sub*stances and each substance is sorted into three quaUties this 
would give twelve selections«of soles. It is noi unustial for a manu- 
facturerit,o use two or three distinct kinds of leather; for example, he 
may use American sides for riveted goods ; union for medium quality 
ladies’ work, and combination oak and valonia for ladies’ golf boots, 
cacl> class »f leather b»ing sorted as already described. ^ 

When the hjttbm-stock ticket reaches the one who has to select the 
soles it should indicate what class of leather is to be used, what sub- 
stance, and what quality. \ 

There are many factories where machines^are not kept for deter- 
mining the substance of the leather, and therefore different principles 
will govern the sorting. , Some manufacturers only purchase one brand 
of sole leather, but others purchase odd parcels which may di%fer both 
in tannage and quality; under such circumstances it is usual to “w/ 
by and endeavour as far as {possible to select the soles for 

each class, so that there shall be uniformity of wearing power ; where the 
quality is lower, this may then be balanced by giving greater substance. 
The method being less mechanical, more skill and judgment are re- 
quired in the sorting. 

Sometimes (principally in the heavy trade) soles are sorted by weight 
and described by the weight per jdozen pairs ; this does not appear to be 
satisfactory, since there must be considerable difference between the 
weight of the large sizes and that of the small ones, therefore if several 
dozens were selected the proportion of large sizes being greater than 
usual, and the weight per dozen is strictly adhered to, then the soles 
must be selected lighter in substance. It would seem to be a fairer method 
to select the soles according to ga nge and quality. The reason why more 
attention is ndi paid to quality is that the soles will be specially nailed, 
hence they will not subjected to much wear. 

299. Tor selecting the insoles, the character of the material required 
by each attachment is already given in § 263, but there still remain 
some important generalp)bservations. 

Efficiency, 'I’he insole is the foundation of the boot ; the sole may 
be out of the very best material, but what advantage is this if the inlole 
is deficient ? When the sole is worn through it can with more or less 
ease be repaired, but a faulty insole renders the boot inefficient even 
while the sole is in good condition ; yet it cannot be remedied unless 
the boot is entirely remade, therefore in selecting insoIe%for either 
screwed, riveted or welted boots great care should be exercised to en- 
sure effi^ncy. * 
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The strain is not uniform for .all boots ; the insole of a little 
child's shoe made Svith a riveted thin single ,,sole, will not have to bear 
the same amount of strain as a man’s split boot with nailed forepart ; the 
strength required ^n the^nsoles to enable the laster to last the ;oes of the 
two shoes will bt very different ; and this must not be overlooked, since 
it will often indicate when the weaker insoles may be used' without in 
any way impairing the emdency of the shoe. 

T/i^' character of the attachment shoutd be maintained.^ as far as 
possible. „ Sup[)Osing, for example, that a wide range of goods is made, 
including riveted«fand bi’ake-sewn. Different material may be purchased 
for the'msoles, some being mellow and some harsh. The n><il’low in- 
soles should^be used for the sewn, to maintain the chgTacter of the at- 
tachment, and the harsh insoles should be used for the riveted boots 
where a lack of flexibility will not be a serious defect. 

&)nomy of material very important. For the selecting of the soles 
this has been referred to, alfnough it is hardly possible to use material in 
the soles of boots which is too good, unless it is by using soles so good 
that they outwear the uppers, but this is not likely to oi'cur, unless the 
latter are cut from Persians or fabrics. It is different, however, with the 
insoles, for they rtiay be used better than is nec4S.sary and no useful pur- 
pose Ifc served by the excess of value ; on the contrary it may reduce 
the special features of the attachment. For example, one of the desirable 
characteri.stics of a Blake-sewn boot is flexibility and another is ligfitness, 
but if insoles are used which are stouter than necessary then the weight 
is unduly increased and the flexibility impaired. The sorter should en- 
deavour by actual experience to ascertain what would be an ideal insole 
for each different class of work, and then sort to that standard, since 
economy of material means a save of money, and even one penny per 
dozen saved on the insoles is a save of £^2 on 500 dozen ; yet often 
much more than this could be saved without decreasing in the least the 
value of the shoe. For Blake-sewn, if the insole is strong enough that 
the toe and seat of the shoe can be properly lasted in, then it is quite 
strong enough to hold the rest of the bottom. 

For welted insoles see § 361. 

300. Many of the details concerning the stiffener will be found in 
§ 265, but the method of sorting has not been described. Supposing 
that a quantity of them have to be sorted, then ea^’h .should be handled 
to test its resistance to being flexed ; this can be done with practice by 
the thumb and fingers with remarkable rapidity. Some, although 
stout, may be a little weak in resisting power,^ and should be passed 
through the roller, for if they were cut while the leather was mellow 
theV should be in suitable temper, but it would be useless to roll leather 
that is dry. Some of the stiffeners may be unlevel and should be put 
through either the evening or splitting machine (§ 314). They may 
now' be sorted into substances for which the “ Tria ” is a suitable machine. 
It saves paterial since it prevents stout 'stiffeners being used where 
lighter ones would do. It is a common occurrence for stiffeners jp be 
used much stouter than is necessary ; but why add uriniecessajy weight 
to a* boot, or m^ke the heel part s 6 hard that it is less comfortable than 
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it ought to be ? Why give away eveji a fraction of value that does not 
improve the boot ? These possible economies should be studied even 
though small ; otherwise, for mere want of attention, money may be lost. 
The “Tria” also affects an eco«omy of time,Jince it is quicker and 
more accurate,' than the most skilful sorter ; the makers elaim that 12,000 
pairs of solds, insoles, or stiffeners ?nay be sorted in one day, since the 
in^chine automatically places them in different boxes according to their 
substance. * * 

^ In ‘?blecting the stiffener for any particular boot or shoe the 
following points should be considered : — ^ . 

{a) .The shape required by that design of ppper ; a straigb,t' golosh 
would generally have a shallow stiffener cut straight at the top, other- 
wise, when possit)le, the shape should be that shown in fig. *47. 

(JA Tht^size necesjwiry for that size boot. 

( 7 ) The strain'that may be put upon it in the process of manufa?ture ; 
boots removed Yrom the lasts many times aiftd often relasted before the 
stiffeners are dry will require stronger stiffeners than those boots whi^h 
remain on the lasts until they are finished, by which time the stiffeners 
would be quite dry. * 

[d) The resisting ppwer of the stiffener must be^ suitable for the 
upper (§ 265). 

(e) d'he strain it is likely to have in wear will vary with the class of 
footwear ; it will b., very little in a Court shoe, whereas a shooting or 

' golf boot will have a stout upper and m addition may often be wetted. 

301. The soiling of middle-soles should begin with looking them 
through to see if any need to be levelled (§ 314) or rolled, after which 
it is the most economical method to put them through a gauge, the 
substance being .^tamped on each piece ; they should then be stored 
according to their gauge. It is admitted that this will take up room, 
but '■ sorter’s time costs more ^ban rent. If they are only stored in 
^Izes, irrespective of substance, and the sorter has to select from the bin, 
say three dozen all to be the same substance, he may have to handle 
very many before he can find the quantity he requires, and for his next 
ticket he must again search perhaps for a different substance, and thus 
some pieces may be handled many times before they are used, whereas 
when sorted b^ machinery and stored in gauges they only require to be 
handled once. Put supposing that it is not easy to find the required 
number that are suitable, the sorter may use the nearest substance, and 
now he will have to choose one of two courses, either to use them as 
they are, or put them through the evening machine to make them the 
desired substance ; if used as they are then the finisher will have to do 
extra work, since some of the edges may be too stout, the boots ^ill 
also be unnecessarily heavy, and consequently unsatisfactory ; it is better 
therefore that the middle-soles should be put through the splitting 
machine, since the substance would then be satisfactory, the excess value 
of the material being lost in ekher case. Since in the settling qj accounts 
even# the discounts are very closely watched — and rightly so — there 
shouTd c^tainly •be the same care with each detail in the boot. In 
America middle-soles are usually described by the total thickness of 36, 
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48 or 60 pairs when put in a pile. „ Middle-soles for fair-stitched work 
should be clean onvthe face, because they caipot be cleaned by ploughing, 
and those selected for any one lot of work should also be out of one sort 
of material, otherwise tl^ welts will vary in colour. In the seleption of the 
bottom-stock fcv'^workVhe edges of which are to be finished a natural 
colour, it is very desirable that the sole, middle-sole and lifting should 
be from leather all of one 'tannage, otherwise it will not be easy for tjie 
finisher to obtain a uniform colour jn the edges. 

When middk-soles ha^e been cut from material that is vCry much , 
damaged on the grain,, side, then it will be difficult for the finisher to 
finish trip welt satisfactorily as regards the impressions of the fud^ wheel ; 
they should therefore be put through the evening rnachine and the 
damaged face split away, 

302. Sometimes the ticket which is given to» the sorter, will specify 
the gauge both of the sole and the middle-sole that are to be used, but 
other firms specify the required substance of the finished edge. In the 
first case the sorter has no responsibility, except to follow the instructions ; 
it is not so in the second case, however, since the substance that the 
edge will be when il is finished differs from its substance when it leaves 
the fittcr-up. Tihe substance of the finished edge may be indicated by 
fractioa^ of an inch, as J inch, inch, or ^ inch ; or it may be 
specified by a number, as number 9, 10, or 1 1 edge ; in the latter case 
the numbers signify so many of an inch, number 9 therefore means 

of an inch ; but in the preparation of an edge the welt is ploughed 
out at an angle (§ 393), and this will reduce the substance of the edge ; 
the face of the sole will also be bevelled by the sole-guard of the iron, 
also causing a reduction in the substance ; the iron used for setting may 
have a “ jigger ” which will further reduce the substance of the finished 
edge. The actual amount which it will be necessary to allow for these 
decreases in substance will depend upon : — 

(a) The a?igle of i he ivelt. This may vary between 26° and 45°, and 
the greater the angle the greater .must be the amount allowed for 
reduction. 

[b) The width of the welt. Whatever the angle may be the amount 
by which the edge is actually reduced in substance will depend upon 
the width of the welt ; the apex of the angle is by the •upper, but the 
further the edge is from the apex the greater will be the reduction. 

{c) The shape of the iron. Whether it has or has not a “jigger,” and 
the angle of the sole-guard. 

(fPj The nature of the leather being used. Some leather needs to be 
compressed to obtain a solid edge, but other leather is so hard that it 
ca^i only be set by using a larger iron. 

Therefore the fitting- up department should keep in touch with the 
finishing-room foreman, since the allowance required is not always the 
same; generally speaking inch will be required for ploughing, 

inch fof the jigger and i”ch for compression, but if the leather 
is inclined to be soft or open an extra inch must be allowe^'i for 
compression (§ 395), 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE PRINCIPLES OF COSTING BOT^'OM-STOCK. 


303. Before proceeding to describe the method of coding bottom- 
stock wc r^ust first notice those general principles which should form the 
basis of our calculations and influence our conclusions. 

(fi) It is pcfksible to buy — already cut aril sorted — each of the pieces 
of material used in bottoming the boot, such as stiffeners, insole^ or 
lifts ; supposing that wc cut these parts, then we are working at a loss, 
unless we can produce them at a similar rate ; hence in costing we 
must assign as the value of the parts — insoles, stiffenejs, etc. — the price 
at which we could obtain them (or substitutes of equal utility^ in the 
open market. 

{/>) Middle-soles, for example, may be cut by the boot manufacturer 
or pu'rchased already cut ; the weak erids of ranges from which soles 
have been cut may be used, or the shoulder end of butts, or bends where 
the material is too poor for this particular manufacturer to use it for 
soles ; they must not however be valued on tne basis of the first cost of 
the material but on the basis of what they could be produced at if 
suitable material were specially purchased ; if suitable middle-soles could 
be c It from firm bellies (in sufficient quantity) then these must form 
4he basis for valuing, since the manufacturer will not receive a higher 
price for the shoe, even though h(;^cut them from the purest bark-tanned 
butts ; therefore we must assign to our cut parts the value of the 
cheapest material that could be used in producing a shoe of the same market 
price. 


(^r) It is oWious that if a manufacturer cuts up a great number of 
lifts, say more in fact than he can use, then he is working at a loss, 
since the only value*of those products to him is what he may be able to 
obtain for them in open market, which price is naturally lower than that 
demanded by a firm which specializes in cutting for the trade. 

(d) In the case of S manufacturer producing only one quality shoe, 
it is clear that he only requires one quality of stiffening, insole or sole, 
but he will doubtless have a number of superior worth, yet as far as he 
is concerned they are not worth any more, since they do not enhance 
the value of his particular line ; on the other hand, these superior pieces 
would be of higher value tQ»a man running a line which really requires 
theqi- * 

^o 4 .^rom the foregoing it appears that it is often cheaper not to 
^ 238 • 
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cut for one’s self, but to buy just what is required from firms that 
specialize in these < lines. Heels already made can be purchased at a 
price lower than that at which the boot manufacturer formerly costed 
them; two factors combined make tlvs possible : (i) The heel manu- 
facturer can often purch^e boot manufacturers’ offal at a vftry 'low price. 
(2) Heel manufacturers can use a clifss of leather which in the ordinary 
way boot manufacturers would not purchase, — leather that is damaged 
on the grain, or afcid- tanned and top brittle for any other purpose. In 
wear these heels ^answer very well, and since the boot manufacturer can , 
use them and still obtaip the same price for^ his shoes, it must follow that 
if he c(/li;inues to make l^is own heels, and they cost him more than the 
price at which he could purchase them, then the difference between the 
cost of heeljf'built by himself and those he could purchase is needlessly 
lost. 

There is also another consideration : many substitutes for solid leather 
are used in building heels, ^jch as wood pulp or leather 'board, and for 
some classes of wear — e.g. canvas shoes — these are quite as satisfactory as 
solid leather, and if we cannot obtain a higher price for our shoe even 
though a solid leather he^el is used in place of one of these substitutes, 
then the value of^the substitute determines the value to us of the leather 
heel, f^iom the foregoing therefore we conclude that the value to us of 
our cut lifting will depend upon : — 

(1) The price at which we could purchase suitable lifting. 

(2) Whether we could use ii cheaper substitute. 

(3) If our supply exceeds our need, it will only be worth what we 
could obtain for it. 

305. Similar arguments to the foregoing apply to stiffeners, since : — 

(1) They can be purchased already cut, skived, and moulded, and 
unless those which we cut are superior in some detail then they cannot 
be worth more than those we could purfchase. 

(2) If for some reason our supply exceeds our demands, then not-* 
withstanding our higher estimated value our surplus is only worth that 
which we could obtain for them. 

(3) Sometimes a substitute for leather is not objected to — for example, 
a cheap canvas shoe ; possibly the buyer of the shoe would not pay one 
farthing more for a leather stiffener ; under such circumsta#i\:es if they are 
used we are selling them at the value of the substitute which we might 
have used. 

306. The value of insoles will be determined by : — 

(i) The price at which we could purchase them, unless we can cut 
them at a lower price. 

\2) If you do not produce, as many as you require of a particular 
quality, and you are obliged to purchase some, then those you cut are 
worth as much as those you purchase. 

(3) Whether a substitute could be used which would cost less and 
yet not lower the commercial value of the siioe. 

307. It we accept the foregoing principles then the costing of«any 
particular lot of leather is, very simple. We will illustrate the n^thob by 
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an actual costing of bellies. The pric^ willindicate that it is not a recent 
purchase, but this will not affect the method of costing. 

(a) >Find the cost of tike material that is 122 lb. at 6fd. per 

pound. ^ • • 

(b) Finci the value of the items which hav 4 fixeS# values such as 
piece lifts arid whole lifts ; stiffener? may also be included, seeing that 
it easy to obtain a quotation from the firms tjKat are prepared to supply 
them already skived and moulded, aijd we may find that it is advisable 

^to purchase them. , • 

(f) When b has been subtracted from a the b^ance gf the cost must 
be m^t by the other things which have been cut^from the material. 

id) Ii in practice it is found that those costings work out best that 
have the largest proportion of stiffeners, then it can safely b? concluded 
that tjie amgunt allowed for them is too much, even though it may be 
less than the price 'at which they could be purchased. * 

308. The cutter is not always responsible for the loss or gain shown 
by the costings, because the sorting is often determined more by the bc^t 
manufacturer’s needs than by the actual merit of the material. If the 
demand for the best insoles is very small then fhe sorter can work to a 
very high standard, but inhere is a large detnand, then a^sufficient supply 
must, if possible, be secured or special leather obtained. If® special 
leather has to be purchased the amount which the insoles then cost must 
be the price at whicii to cost them in the present sheet. 

It rnay be that there is little demand Tor the poorest grade of the 
insoles and that to dispose of the line at all it must be offered at a very 
low price as a job line. In this case orders would only be accepted for 
the quantity unavoidably produced, and these insoles may he costed at a 
price lower than that at which they could be produced in the ordinary way^ 
or in quantities. It is often said that “ each part must be costed at a price 
at wb/ :h great quantities could Be produced separately if necessary ” ; 
obviously this requires some qualification, since while it would un- 
questionably be true of regular lines* it would not be true of by-products, 
unavoidably and not designedly produced ; these must be disposed of 
at any price obtainable in the market, and the nearness of this price to 
the cost of the material will depend upon the demand of the market. 
The value of pi’C^ce-lifting, for example, is dependent upon the willingness 
of the public to accent goods with such lifts. If they entirely banned 
them then piece-lifts would have no market value, but no one would 
think of costing them at a price which would enable them to be produced 
ad libitum since they are only a by-product. 

In this case, having fixed the price of the best quality as already ex- 
plained, and having 158 pairs of women’s insoles still to value, sixty pafts 
of which are inferior in quality, we proceed as follows : — , 

To make the costing pay we must get i6s. for the 158 pairs ; if they 
were of uniform quality we should put them at the average cost^ and at 
IS. 2^d. per dozen we shouW have 15s. iid., but sixty pa^s are too 
poor, therefore we offer them at is. 2d. per dozen, this being 5s. lod. for 
the siSty ^irs ; ^ now have ninety-eight pairs of insoles for which we 
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must obtain at least los. 2d. ; at. is. 3d. per dozen the amount would 
be 10s. 2^d. anddhe costing is just clear. ^ 

But supposing that we have a difficulty in disposing.of the kiferior 
insoles, we may find it^ecessary to ncduce the price to is.^per dozen. 
We now have njnety-ev^ht pairs of insoles for which we m'jst obtain ns., 
hence the price must be is. 4jd. p&r dozen. The sorter stiould realize 
that every insole which “he puts into the class lower than the average 
quality will make it so much worse for the costing, and every insole 
which he can honestly place in the superior class is a distinct gain. 

Probably few sorters realize the extent to which the financial success 
of the'**fi,rm can be made or marred by their work, and it is highly prob- 
able that it is not fully appreciated even by all manufacturers. In the 
sorting of tAe upper leather there is not so much risk of lack of exactness, 
since the material is never out of sight ; therefore the buyer of the goods 
can &e that he does not accept inferior quality, and the quality inspector 
at the factory will endeavour to prevent goods being sen't out better than 
tlje sample, but it is not so easy to check the bottom-stock, since the 
laster is not likely to complain if either the insoles or stiffenings are 
superior to those used in the sample, and when they are in the boot who 
can determine their quality ? 

3C.9! But supposing that there is a demand for this poor quality 
insole ? In that case do not sort into it any that can be used for the 
better quality, but if it is possible to procure material that will yield a 
larger number of this selectiod and the costing still pay, then this course 
should be taken, but if the costing does not pay then it will be evident 
that the allowance for them must be increased. 

In the costing of the smaller sizes, 7 to 10 and ii to i, the relation 
of their weight to that of the women’s sizes may be a sufficient guide to 
the price. The difference will generally be in the proportion of 7, 9, 10, 
for sizes 7 to 10, ii to i, 2 to 7, respectively. The reason why the 
difference is greater between 7 to 10 and ii to i than between ii to i 
and 2 to 7 is because the amount which is added to size 7 to produce 
size 8 is equal to a larger proportion of the size 7 than is the proportion 
of the amount which has to be added to size i to produce size 2 ; this 
can be easily tested with the scales. 

310. Shoes are sold at a price per pair, and in fixing^he price of the 
shoe the cost of a pair of stiffeners must be added ; when things have 
to be sold by tale, the most accurate way of determining the value of a 
quantity must be by their number not by their weight ; therefore after 
being graded the stiffeners should be credited on the costing sheet at 
the price per dozen for each quality since it avoids inaccuracy. 

» For a similar reason middle soles should be costed per pair or per 
dozen, and in a range of prices according to their substance ; they may 
also be further classed according to that for which they are suitable, as 
rivet, McKay- sewn, or fair-stitch. 
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31 1, In the^ costing of bends we commence as we did with the cost- 
ing of the belly, by filling in the value of those items which we could 
have cut from other material, or could have purchased, the value of 
which we therefore know ; this includes lifts, half-lifts, possibly top- 
pieces, and middle-soles.. The prices which we allow for the remaining 
items, as in the sorting of the insoles, must depend upon circumstance, 
since it is doubtful if any lot of soles would be similarly sorted, using 
the same number of qualities and the sartie standard for each quality by 
any two manufacturers, and possibly not exactly alike by two sorters at 
the same factory ; but the soles having been sorted into the qualities 
which suit the particular trad8 of the manufacturer, the next 4hing will 
be to jrtace against each quality the price per pound which will be allowed 
for that q^lity. 5f more than one tannage^of leather ig, u^se^^jtjjisome 
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of the soles from one lot can be used for some of the qualities of the 
other tannage, theti the prices allowed for tjiose qualities should always 
be uniform and no distinction made because of the material the soi^s are 
cut from. The c^stingJmust then be ftiade to pay by altering (if neces- 
sary) the price of those soles which ^e cut from one matefial only.^ 
Having ascertained thf price per pound for any quality, it will not be 
difficult to obtaip the pricS per dozen for each gauge ; for exainple :*if 
the soles in number lo gauge average 5 lb. 3 oz. per dozen pairs, and 
the value is 2s. 2d. per pound, then iis. 3d. will be the price plbr dozen , 
pairs 9/ that quality and gauge, and each different gauge and quality 
must be^worked out in the same way. • 

By this method a standard tariff will soon be forpulateo and the 
costings will then be made out according to it. If each ticket shows a 
balar>ce of a few pence then the tariff may be regarded as satisfactory, 
but supposing that some tickets show a profit and others a loss and that 
there did not appear to be any difference in the quality of the leather 
which was used, we should then compare that which had been cut ; and 
if we found that in^the tickets which did not pay there was a larger pro- 
portion than usual of any particular line, we should conclude that the 
price allowed Oii the tariff sheet was unsatisfactory ; if, however, the 
ticket!) which showed a loss were costings of another kind of leather, 
then we should conclude that it would not be wise of us to purchase 
that leather, unless we could do so at a price as much lower as would be 
necessary to make the costing pay. Supposing, for example,' in the 
costing given of the bend the price is altered to is. 8d. per pound, the total 
cost would now be 3s. qd. ; we cannot alter the value of the piece 
lilting, lifts or middle-soles, since they are only cut from material which 
cannot be used for anything else, and we could cut them from bellies 
which we will assume can still be piyrchased at the former price ; the 
top-pieces may be cut from American side and thus avoid altering the 
price of these ; we could also procure a different class of leather — per- 
haps a mellow tanned union side suitable for the thirds women’s soles, 
and the girls’ soles, but as we cannot find a substitute for the best and 
second soles we must use this leather and correct the tariff. The method 
would be as follows : Find the value of the items which could be cut 
from other material (those just mentioned), that is ^2 os. zjd., this 
leaves 3s. 6jd. to be covered by the best an(J seconds soles ; at the 
ordinary tariff this would yield ^6 8s. i-Jd., which would be a loss of 
15s. 5jd. ; since this is equal to about 12 per cent (on JTfi 8s. i|d.) we 
add that percentage to the price per lb. of the^^oles, the former of which 
now becomes 2s. 5d. and the latter 2s. 3d., but the soles being sold per 
Qozen, the revised tariff based on the altered price per lb. will be, best 
soles I2S. 6d., IIS, 6d., los. 6d., 9s. 6d. ; and the seconds ns., los. 3d., 
9s. 6d., 8s. qd. ; at which prices we realize 3s. 4-^. and the costing 
only shows a deficiency of 2jd. 
c 

1 We we assuming that a tariff scale has not yet been set up. 
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SOLE-LEATHER*DEPARTMENT. 

Lotfiti Cutter..* Date 

Material. ‘Engtuih Bend. 

From..% 


£ s. d. 

1 i 


Weight issiUii. no lb. 4 oz 


Per lb. IS. 

Value 

• 

8 

5 

4 ^ 







£ 

^•1 

d. 




Value of ^he cut stuff 

• 




i 

7 j 

10^ 




Valu^e of the material returned 




• 


5 \ 

• 

* 


Percentage of waste 12*245 











• 


Total 


■ 


1 8 

8 

33 












• 
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2 

Hi 





1 





' 





Details. 








% 

Pairs. 
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Lb 

Oz 
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R. 
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1 
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s 

d. 
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18 
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8 
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8 

6 
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2 
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10 

0 

30 
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2 
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9 

3 

I 
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24 
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17 
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12 
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3 

12 

2 
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7 
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6 

6 
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I 
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6 
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3 

3 
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3 

3 
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5 
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5 

6 

12 
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I 
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12 
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72 
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312. For the costing of sides it does not appear to be necessary to 
add anything to that which has been said. Those parts which h#ve 
what may be described as fixed values (the lifting, possibly the stiffeners, 
also insoles and middle-soles, if these are sometimes cut from other 
material) must first be dealt with and the other parts will be costed as 
for the bend. 

In the majority of factories one man will cut the soles froift the sides, 
and Jthers.cut the remainder (§ 283) of the material; in that case the 
ticket majj be designed as below. 
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313. Many press-room foremen object to the wetting of leather pre 
vious to pressing because of the difficulty of afterwards costing the ci 
stuff; the difficulty may be reduced* by using the following method 
The leather is weighed while it is dry and the total value obtained ; th 
material is then wetted, mellowed and cut up, after which all the ci 
stuff and waste is carefully weighed ; from the total weigt.t now subtrac 
the first weight and then find the per cent which must be taken off t 
bring it to the first weight; for example, if it no^. weighs 100 lb., it 
previous weight 95 lb., then 5 per cent of its present weight is increase 
Should it be a costing of sole leather, the soles and middle-soles beinj 
on the tariff at a price per dozen for each quality, and gauge, then pnl 
thet weight of the lifting and waste will need correcting, and it must b 
conceded that the trouble of doing this is insignificant compared wit! 
the benefits secured by mellowing the leather. 



CHAPTER XXVyi. 

B0TT0M-6T0CK PREPARATiPN. 

« 

;i4. FoRMEPXY^the different pieces of material used by th| laster were , 
jiven to him just as they were cut, the workmen being expected to do to 
henj^anytl^ng in the mature of preparation which might be necessary; 
)ut with the greater subdivision of labour this has been altered, and 
low everything that can be done to assist tne subsequent operations is 
ittended to in the fitting- up section of the Bottom-stock Department 
Not the least important of these operations js “h velling” ; the sub- 
itance of sole leather varies so suddenly that when it is cut up it could 
not be tised in the manufacture of boots without spoihng them, unlfess 
t is first made level in substance ; this refers especially to ilisoles, 
stiffeners, middle-soles and out-soles ; should the operation be omitted 
Dr carelessly performed, the work of the^ finisher may be much more 
difficult than it need be through edges being iri some places too stout 
.ind in others too light ; while it must be very difficult for the fitter- up 
to decide for what substance he will use a middle-sole or out-sole when 
it IS not uniform in thickness, hence they should be levelled immediately 
ifter pressing and they will then be quite ready to use should they be 
required in a hurry. M'here are several reasons why the operation should 
be p .rforrned in this department instead of by the laster ; for example, 
{(rhen the latter does it, the work will be done by hand, which in this 
case cannot be considered equal <o machine work ; but even though 
for argument’s sake it were conceded that it could be done as well, yet 
the time required almost piecludes the possibility of undertaking it for 
wholesale manufacture; hence, being a process essential to successful 
manufacture, if is desirable that it be efficiently performed both at the 
most convenient tima and by the cheapest method. The riiachine used 
is on the principle of a rolling machine in that the material is passed 
between two parallel cylinders, the lower one being slightly corrugated 
to assist the feeding ; ayhe back of the lower roller a knife is fixed, its 
thickness being sufficient to ensure that it does not bend when in use. 

315. Stiffeners require skiving, by which we mean the thickness of 
the edges must be considerably reduced. At the bottom edge this is 
necessary to facilitate the moulding and gathering in of the fullness ; i 
inch or ^ inch will be the necessary width of the flange, according to 
the substance of the material The top edge of the stiffen^ is skived 
became it prevents discomfort from the otherwise keen edge Of the 
stiffener chafing fhe heel ; in addition to this it considerably improves 
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the appearance of the shoe, since (if properly drafted) it prevents the out- 
line of the stiffener being traceable through the upper ; the reduction 
necessary to obtain this result will depend partly upon the substance 
of the stiffener and partly upon the nature of the upper, great care being 
desirable when 'the uppers are of light and soft material.' Special care 
is necessary at the ends, of the stiffeners, otherwise the upper at this 
place will appear, to fall in ; skiving the ends is especially important in 
welted work, since a sudden termination would cause the welt-seam to 
bulge ouf- and seriously mar the graceful curves of the waist in the shap- < 
ing of ^the sole. \ 

The ^skiving should be done on the flesh side, because without weak- 
ening its re^’ sting power the grain side can be reduced to a greater ex- 
tent than the flesh could. ^ 

There are three distinct types of skiving maciiines in general u?e. 

(a) In this class the sti^ener is fed against the keep edge of a flat 
stationary knife, the angle of which is adjustable so that the width of the 
sciLrf can be regulated. The “ Tandem ” skiver has an ingenious device 
by which the stiffener i,s automatically fed against the knife until the 
whole of its edge is skived. 

{p) “JChe cutting device in the “ Fortuna ” machine is a steel cylinder 
sharpened from the inside, which rotates at right angles to the direction 
of the feeding ; the latter device is a crown faced corrugated wheel, and 
by changing the shape of tho pressure foot the shape of the ^nished 
edge can be given varying degrees of hollowness. It is an excellent 
machine either for leather, fibre board or buckram. 

(<•) This group includes machines like the “ Perfect and the 
“Young’’; the stiffener would be passed between two cylinders, one of 
these is shaped as though a perfectly fitted stiffener had been depressed 
into it and then removed, thus leading a hollow, while the second 
cylinder is so shaped that a raised part depresses the material into this 
mould, then while it is held in this position the stiffener is brought into 
contact with a flat knife which removes all that portion which cannot be 
sunk into the mould ; the stiffener is therefore skived both at the top 
and at the bottom, and with the wider scarf at the ends, by just passing 
it through the machine once ; an experienced operato^can obtain ex- 
cellent results with the machine, and on the same principle toe-puffs and 
shanks may also be prepared It is necessary to , have separate moulds 
for each size stiffener. 

316. When leather toe-puffs are used they should be carefully sorted, 

and if they are not uniform in substance, or if they are stouter than 
nejjessary, they should be put through the splitting machine ; unless this 
is done the toes of the shoes when made will not be similar in size. 
The bottom edge of the toe-puff is skived to reduce the difficulty of 
lasting it in ; the top edge should be skived with a suitable scarf to pre- 
vent its edge spoiling the appearance of the finished shoe and to reduce 
the probakility of the upper breaking awa^ at the termination of an in- 
adecfiktely prepared edge. ‘ 

317, In the^ preparation of insoles two things arc necessary, m., 
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feathering and moulding. “ Feathering ” refers to the bevelling of the 
udggof the insole to produce a “ feather edge ” ; the* motives for doing • 
:his m either ^McKay, riveted, or screwed work would be 

(a) It^assists the blending of«the upper ancTthe bc^ttom, by reducing 
the suddenne.:is of the change fronj the lightness of the former to the • 

heaviness of the latter. . , -r r u 

• (d) The effect of the foregoing is to lessen the probability of the 
upper cutting off by the edge of^ th% insole, for if a piece of anything is 
fastened— to increase its length— to something which is 'much more rigid 
and then an attempt is made to bend them, t||ey wi4l not bepd in a 
curve, bi^t practically all the bending will take» place where the weaker 
is fastened to thg stronger, and if they are flexed many tim|s the lighter 
material through exhaustion will break off at the junction of the two, 
consequent upon all the hinge-action or bending being at one. place, 
and for the san^e cause an upper breaks off bj^ the edge of an unfeathered 
insole, unless the boot is too stout to be flexed by the foot. 

(c) Feathering the insole makes it possible for the upper to foi^ a 
nice curve at 1) (fig. ii4)> 
where it is held between the 
insole and the outsoles, .since 
that part of the insole (B) 
which is outside of the sole 
attachment device — AC — 
acts like a tapered spring. 

(d) When the substances 

which form the bottom of 
the boot are very much com- 
pressed by the method of 
attachment, as, for example, , Fig. 114. 

in either a screwed or ma- , r l j .u mi 

chine-riveted boot, then if the insole has not been feathered there will 
be a depression around the insoU at A formed by the line of screws 
or rivets ; this will result in the edge B of the insole curling up, thus 
causing discomfori to the foot, but if the insole is properly feathered 
there will be no ridge to hurt tl ie foot. 

(e) When an insole is feathered it enables the finisher to use a very 
much wider fudge «heel than would otherwise be possible, since the 
flat surface at D (where the fudge wheel would be impressed) extends 

underneath the edge of the insole B. . . , u ^ 

In the operation of feathering the insole the principles which deter- 
mine the amount of the reduction both in width and depth must riot be 
overlooked. Under no cirqumstances must the bevel reach the lin^ of 
the method of attachment AC (fig. 114 ), since this would reduce its 
efficiency ; hence it should not be wider than J inch. 

The amount of reduction possible at B will depend upon the nature 
of the leather in the upper ^nd the quality of the material iia> the insole, 
but ftie edge must not be weakened so much that it is unable Wwith- 
stano thqjstrain5)f the upper. 
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In either McKay sewn, riveted, or screwed work usually only the 
sides of the insole are feathered, since if thettoe were feathered it ^uld 
not be so well qualified to withstand the heel-to-toe tension, besides 
which it usually h^iS considerable com[Kession when the pleats^at the toe 
are hammered drwn. It is also very. important th^t the sdat should not 
be feathered, the reasons being that : — 

(a) It might then be too weak to keep the stiffener in position. 

(^) It is not desired that the upper' should form a curve at the seat, 
on the contrary it should fit close to the sole. 

(r) A fudge ivheel js not used at the heel. 

(</) ' IJhe presence oL the stiffener precludes any probability of the 
upper breakj^ng off through fatigue. 

318. Insoles can be satisfactorily feathered by machine at mugh less 
cost tli^in by hand, whence it is now included in bottom -sto^fk prepara* 
tion. There are^ many machines in use for feathering, (^ach having its 
admirers ; they may be summarized as follows : — 

I (a) A felt roll is covered with an abrasive, the insole being supported 
on a small movable ^tabl^ which is underneath the roll ; the surface of 



Fig. I 15. 

the table being at an adjustable angle *to the roll enables the operator 
to bevel the edge of the insole as he may desire ; it is claimed that the 
machine is useful when insoles are reinforced with fibre board, but the 
machine is not so frequently seen in factories as some others. 

(^) There is a small machine similar in principle to an outsole 
channelling machine, which uses a knife the size and shape of which is 
indicated by fig. 115. AB is the cutting edge, and CD shows the 
angle at which it is inclined ; the machine may J^e worked either by 
hand or by power and the work is very satisfactory. 

(^:) A machine by the Standard Engineering Company has four knives 
set in a head which revolves on a horizontal ^aft, each blade being 
bent as in fig. 1 1 5 ; a shield is placed vertically on^either side of these 
blades so that when the shaft is made to revolve the operator only has 
to place the insole between the two shields and draw it towards him- 
self. The machine is very rapid and the circle formed by the revolving 
knives is so small that the most curved of waists can be correctly 
feathered by a comparatively speaking unskilled workman. 

(^.The “Fortuna’" machine (§ 315) may also be succesirf’ullv 
employed. 
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319. The moulding of the insole is an operation that merits more 
attention than it receives, ^nce it would often considerably lessen the 
lastS*^ difficulties, it being conceded that if in addition to straining 
the upper ^to the last, the worknflan must also^ress ^own a harsh and 
dry insole int j the hollow waist of^the last, then this must increase his 
labour — especially wtien work is machine lasted, since the rest against 
Wiich the insole is pressed cannot possibly •Ceep down its edge. But 
even with hand-lasted work where «the difficulty of causing the insole 

► to confdVm to the sha})e of the last is so much less, yet* it is a great ad- 
vantage to have the insoles moulded because the^ boot will be more like 
the shap^ of the last when the latter is withdr^iwn. It may be urged 
that the operatiop of lasting moulds the insole to the shape of the last ; 
this r^ay be true and doubtless would be sufficient if the laster could 
use lythe intoles while* they were mellow, but this would necessitate 
using an insole superior in quality to that which is now used (and they 
would then have to remain on the lasts unfll dry) ; otherwise with the 
strain of the upper they would pull out of shape. It must also^be 
remembered that the leather used in bottoming boot ’ cannot readily be 
made to retain any moulding, unless it is in a mellow condition, therefore 
the attempt to mould it^while it is dry is Almost futile.# 

If a wide range of lasts is used then two sets of mould? ^ill be 
necessary for women’s work, one set for lasts with low heels and a 
suitable angle of tiie joint, the other set for lasts designed to carry a 
higheilieel, in which case the joint line will not be at so great an angle ; 
tO bend the leather is not sufficient, it should be shaped to the bottom 
of that particular last. The moulding of insoles is a process of economy, 
since it enables better boots to be produced, the enhanced value being 
much greater than the cost of the operation. 

320. If for the pre.sent we leave the channelling of soles (§ 328) and 
the hiiicy stitching of middle-soles, we may consider the bevelling of the 
Tatter preparatory to attaching them to the soles, and before the soles 
are moulded. Reference has been made to the varying length of the 
forepart according to the height of heel (§ 92) and also to the alteration 
in the angle of the joint (§ 25) ; middle-sole knives are generally made 
to serve for more than one set of lasts, and therefore the authority 
having them attached to the soles should see that in these details they 
are correct for iha^ particular last, since it is very difficult for the 
finisher to plough out of the 'waist the excessive length of middle-sole, 
or afterwards to finish this part of the edge satisfactorily. The angle 
of the bevel of the midjjle-sole will vary according to the shape of the 
waist of the last, whether hollow or flat, and if for a high or low heel ; 
as a general rule the higher the heel the more steep the bevel, 5 nd 
therefore the lower the heel and stouter the middle-sole the longer the 
bevel. When only light middle-soles are used, they may (after mellow- 
ing) be attached to the soles, in which case they will only be kept in 
position in the finished shoe •by the attachment which hold^the soles. 
Wheit used in this way the middle-soles may be attached with tiiigles, 
provided ^at thSy are sufficiently short that they do^ot pass through 
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and spoil the face of the sole ; otherwise they may be kept in position 
with an adhesive; either rubber cement ^pr paste being employed; 
should the latter be used it would be necessary to subject the stjTes to 
pressure to ensurg adhesion, the moisture from the paste wpuld then 
keep' the soles irk’ temper. 

321. It is quite possible that the edges of the soles and middle-soles 
may not now be level, as there may have been a difference in their 
shape, or in their size ; possibly the employe did not correctly attach 
them, or„they may have slipped when they were being put into the 
press ; but whatever t[ie cause the effect is to increase the difficulty of 
some subsequent operations, such as the opening of the channels (since 
the protruding middle- sole would prevent the sole fitting against the 
guard), or tne attaching of the sole, it being now more difficult fpr the 
operator to judge when the sole is quite level ; the edge trinamer’s^^sk, 
moreover, is not an easy one when uneven amounts have to be taken 
off around the edge ; he mbst first trim the middle-sole to the outsole 
ani afterwards trim the full edge to the feather. Therefore, since the 
labour of removing this excess cannot be avoided, and that delaying to 
do it makes other operations more difficult and less satisfactory with- 
out effecting an) economy in expense, many .manufacturers have the 
middle-soles trimmed up to the soles immediately ; usually, however, 
this plan is only adopted where the preparation, lasting and finishing 
are under one authority who is equally interested in each of the pro- 
cesses. 

322. Before the soles are moulded the shanks should be fitted, 
even if they are purchased already prepared, since the sole can then be 
blocked down on each of its sides, and this will result in less labour 
being required to shape the bottoms at the levelling machine. Leather 
shanks should always be mellowed, since leather cannot be successfully 
moulded while it is dry. Wood shanks are tougher after soaking in 
water ; to avoid splitting they should not be nailed too near the ends,' 
and the nails used should be as fine in gauge as possible. 

323. When the soles have been moulded according to the principles 
in § 319, then the channels should be opened without delay. The 
operation is comparatively simple, the edge of the sole being placed 
against a guide, while on a level with the surface of the sole and in a plane 
parallel to it, a wheel revolves, its bottom edge Joeing thin so that it 
slips under the edge of the channel, and as this is lifted it comes into 
contact with two projections — one on either side of the wheel, and 
these by a series of taps lay back the lip of the fhannel. Two import- 
ant principles should be remembered ; — 

\a) Channels cannot be successfully opened unless the leather is 
mellow. 

(b) The channel should be laid back, not forced back. The con- 
densing of leather while it is mellow is very easy, and it afterwards 
occupies l^s space in the direction of the Condensing, therefore, if the 
lip of the channel is forced back, the condensing will result in decrAsing 
the .surface measurement pf the sole just behind the cWnneLana this 
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will be evident at the channel closing, since it will be impossible to 
make the lip again cover thj channel. • 

!^. Stiffeners are often moulded before the lasler receives them ; 
it is veiy important that a suitable mould should be us^d, since if it does 
not coinciue >with the last no skill on the laster’s p^rt can secure a 
satisfactory 'result ; if the curve is insufficient the top of the stiffener 
v«ll project at the back, while if the curve is*\oo pronounced then the 
top of the back by coming too ^oij into contact with* the back of the 
I last will*render it impossible to make the bdltom (H, fig. 90) fit against 
the last. To keep the number of moulds as few ^s possible it is 
advisable^ to use templates as in fig. 116, and^all new lasts sfciduld be 
designed to fit these. In the fitting-up department there should be a 
full list of the lasts being used and against each last shouft be entered 
whi(;J of tbe moulds are to be used. The principle of the moulding 
machine is as follbws : a part representing the heel of the last fs held 
bottom upward, this we will call A ; on ealh side of this and extend- 
ing to the centre of the back is a block, these two we will describe as 



B lid C ; they both move backward and outward, leaving a space 
•between them and block A ; when a stiffener is inserted in this opening 
and the machine set in motion tt\pn the blocks B and C close up to A 
and mould this portion of the stiffener. A plate now comes forward 
from the back oi the heel, and turns over the portion which stands 
above the block A. This h'.tter operation, however, may be varied 
considerably, tnd may even be omitted when the stiffeners are to be 
used on welted work, the seats being wiped in on the bed-lasting 
machine. If, however, the seats are to be lasted on the “ Consol,” the 
back part of the stiffener may be moulded and the ends left free, other- 
wise the welt sewer may have some difficulty ; even for McKay work 
many prefer this style*of moulding on account of the variation in'ljie 
shape of the waists of lasts, but when fibre board is used it is adviaable 
to mould the whole of the bottom line. Material which cannot easily 
be moulded by hand can often be nicely moulded by machine. 

325. Opinion is not quite unanimous as to which side of the 
stiffener — the grain or the iiesh— should come next to the foot, but if 
themkived side is not selected then it must be carefully skivSd, otherwise 
witft a light lecher such as glac^ kid, the appearanqg of the shoe may 
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be impaired. When the material, is not of a mellow tannage, the 
difficulty of lasting in the seat may be considerably increased by putting 
the grain side next to the foot, since it does not gather itsel#f1n as 
readily as the flesh side^ the principal, argument against it, Jiowever, is 
t>he tendency of tlie grain side of leather to contract whei it dries after 
being wetted ; with very many persons the dampness from their feet is 
quite sufficient to cause considerable contraction of the grain, and this 
results in the stiftener curling inward, knd unless the edges have been 
perfectly skived -they become so keen that the lining at the heei is soon t 
cut through, c?, using considerable discomfort, and that this is not 
unusual .jnay be verified<,by examining boots that have been worn. It 
may be said that if this curling had taken place towards the outer side 
it would ha've been still more serious, but fortunately the graijj side 
would not then be so easily affected by any dampness from the^foot 
seeing it would first have to penetrate the thickness of the stiffener. 
When it is intended to pit the grain side next to the foot, then it 
should be buffed to reduce its tendency to curl. 

326. For the purpose of reinforcing stiffeners a covering of heavily 
sized canvas may bd used, or otherwise, a small piece of leather may be 
attached with an, adhesive ; irt the latter case it should be attached pre- 
vious to' skiving so that appearance and comfort are not avoidably 
marred. A choice must now be made between two evils : (a) putting the 
grain side next to the foot so that the small piece used for strengthening 
is then between the principa!l part of the stiffener and the upper 
leather ; or (/>) placing the smooth grain side next to the upper, in which 
case there would only be the thin linen lining to hinder the paste ab- 
sorbing the natural dampness from the foot, which would quickly result 
in the loss of its power, hence when the foot was being forced into the 
boot this small piece would be pushed down, thus reducing the efficiency 
of the stiffener and causing discomfort, whereas if the stiffener be placed 
as in a, the adhesive is less likely to be injured by dampness and the* 
small piece used for supporting it would not be so quickly displaced. 

327. When stiffeners are cut from split or from material which is not 
sufficiently solid, they are sometimes dipped into strong size, and when 
it has sufficiently set they are moulded ; by this means they are con- 
siderably improved. Good stiffeners either of leather br fibre-board 
are, after moulding, by some foremen dipped into ^ize and then put on 
racks to drain and dry ; when required fdr use these would be dipped 
into water and let stand for the coating of size to absorb the moisture, 
it would not now be necessary to use any other adhesive on them, 
since they are perfectly coated on both sides, yet with so little nioisture 
thaFthe lining, even though of delicate shade, would not be discoloured. 

328. Channelling the outsole, — The reasons for channelling outsoles 
are that : — 

(a) It enables the stitch to be sunk below the surface ; this protects 
it. and delays its being worn away, in which*, case its strength would be 
jgone. ^ 

(h) Sometimejrtbe only reason for using a channel i$,to improv^ the 
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appearance, for example in a screwed boot ; in a McKay sewn boot the 
hiding of the stitch certainly improves the boot’s appearance. 

The using of a charfbel would sometimes be difficult on account 
of the unsuitability of the leather, in which ciftie just a groove may be 
used. • ^ ^ 

Channels differ as regards the cfistance of A (fig. 1 17) from the edge ; 
the distance between B and D ; the distancfc between B and C ; and 
tlie shape between A and B. (channels for 
hand-w«rk (unless they are cut by machine)* 
would be quite straight between A and B, 
and*B would not be much farther from D 
than A •is, because the stitching will be 
placed on the wfelt between the feather and 
the diJge 0^ the sole, jind when the channels are cut by machine and 
the Irtitching is also to be done by machine the shape between *A and 
B is nearly, if ftot quite, straight. I 

Channels for McKay work differ in several details. The distagice 
between A and D may remain the same, but the dirtance of B from D 
must be determined by the relation of the insote to*the outsole, and the 
nature of the leather in the sole, but it must be possibly" for the sewer to 
place the sewing | indh inside the edge of the insole, and •since it 
is more difficult to open the channel in hard rigid leather it would be 
necessary to cut it a little larger. The shape of the channel between E 
and B^s very important, since if it is neafly parallel to the surface of the 
sole the foot of the sewing-machine will have a much better bearing and 
the sewer will not find it necessary to tilt the shoe so much ; therefore 
when sewn the bottoms will not be so round. When the work is to be 
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screwed the channel between E and B must be nearly flat to enable 
the cutters to cut off the screw close to the leather, and the substance 
between B and C must be sufficient for the screw to have a good hold. 
With McKay iffewn goods the sole should be channelled as deeply as 
possible, considering the nature of the leather and the character of the 
boot; if the fibre isIBrittle uifire substance must be left and stout hard 
soles would break away if no more substance was left than is found to 
be sufficient for light goods and pure bark-tanned leather. With much 
of the leather that is us^cl to-day it is found to be an advantage to use 
a groover at the back of the channel knife ; this will cut away a little of 
the sole substance — about the size of the sewing thread — and cause the 
channel to be as at F (fig. 118). If the sewer places the thread in this 
groove it facilitates channel closing and enables the bottom to be made 
flat without bruising the sol% on the stitches. When shoes are made 
with §nly a single sole there is a tendency for the bottom To become 
very ftiund owin| to there being less resistance than ^sual to the sole 
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being forced up in the centre when the shoe is tilted ; to lessen the 
necessity of tilting,, a channel is used in which B is a little farther in than 
usual from the edge. The style of finishing^ sometimes cavils for Varia- 
tion in the channel ; it il generally cuU a uniform distance from the edge 
all the way arour^a, but when the shoe is finished with a h^T-rbund strip, 
the channel in the waist would bb placed farther from the edge, to 
avoid exposing the stitches in cutting down the waist. 

In America il is usual to cut a^chunnel with a very much thinner 
lip (as in fig. 118) than is common in England; it is easy to open and , 
easy to close, bi^t it is necessary to emplox^cement to keep it down, and 
even thep it is not unilspal for it quickly to wear off, leaving the stitch 
exposed ; as already pointed out B should always be as near a's possible 

to C (fig. iiV). 

Sometimes the edge of the sole is split ; the, reason for^^so dCipg is 
that it' obviates the necessity of using a top-iron — there being no channel 
to hide — and in this detail <0 imitate the sewround. 

^,When two rows of thread are placed in the same channel — as for 
example in imitation Veldtschoens — then its shape should be as fig. 1 19 ; 
at H it would be deep ' enough to bury the stitch, and J must be far 
enough from K t^at the sewing is the correct distance from the edge of 
the insole. 
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LASTING. 

329. ^^SUMING that the upper, the last, and the necessary bottom stock 
are pBpvidedf the next processes to be considered are those inciderftal to 
moulding the up^er to the last. Brads or /n7^ should be used to attach 
the insole to the last ; the toe-puff and stiffener should now be placed 
in position in the upper, an adhesive being used preferably on both 
sides of the stiffener, since it prevents the upper *worl*ing down over the 
heel in wear and saves the lining being pushed down by the foot when 
putting on the boot ; the strain of the latter often causes Ihe lining ^o be 
soon worn away. It is not usual to put an adhesive next to the upper 
when it is eith^ glac<’ kid or patent, since it would spoil the appearance. 
Experiments have been made with many j^hesives, but it is doubtful if 
rye-flour paste has been surpassed, since it allows the materials to glide 
over each other, whereas dextrine is far too sticky to permit this ; the 
paste, however, should not be so thin that the linings are in consequence 
soiled. 

I'he upper must be strained over the last in such a way that it fits 
closely into the hollows and retaing the curves of the last when the latter 
is withdrawn ; this is more difficult than it would at first appear to be, 
tHI material of which the upper is made being both flexible and elastic, 
so that although on account of its fle5cibility it can easily be made to con- 
form to the last, yet on account of its elasticity when the last is with- 
drawn the contraction which take's place may result in the shape being 
lost ; therefore if^he upper is to retain the shape of the last the moulding 
must take place according to scientific principles which are referred to 
as “ drafting Draft^g therefore denotes the process of moulding the 
upper to the last in such a ivay that it will retain the shape of the last 
even when the latter is removed. 

In the hoisting systen^of drafting and with normal lasts and uppers 
the processes may be as follows : — 

Place the upper on the last and turn it bottom upwards ; the upper 
should now be lowered at the heel, so that instead of lapping over on 
the insole it is about -J an inch below the edge of the last ; after examin- 
ing the heel seam and being satisfied that it is in its correct position, 
take the toe of the upper in th^ pincers (see Appendix 1.) and ttrain its 
edge ovf r the insole and then tack it down ; this must be the first strain 
for the followng relsons : — 
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(a) It centraljzes the upper on the last and at once enables the 
operator to see if it is correctly machined no tacks should be placed 
elsewhere until the upp^r has been centralized with this one. r 
' {b) When thiL strain is taken the tipper will generally be stretched, 
and since the lUst is not uniform in size it will in sonVi places come 
forward to a smaller partapf the last ; therefore if other transverse strains 
had been taken ^hey would now require adjusting. 

(^:) This longitudinal tension is ‘the only one which could mould the 
upper to- the back of the last, but it would be difficult — even if pWible — * 
to set-mp effective ten^uon after cross-strains had been taken. 

[d) it is important ihat shoes should have a tension around the*^ tops, ' 
but this cair only be secured by a longitudinal strain which can be most 
effectively set up before taking cross- strains. ^ 

(<r) There is no other strain which could make so much of the upper 
fit against the sides of th^last, but to be effective it must be the first 
strain taken. 

(/) It is the only place at which a strain could be taken^ unless it 
were a temporary strain, to be afterwards adjusted. Seeing the import- 
ance of this first strain it is fjesirable that there should be some guide as 
to thg pension which ought to be set up ; it may be stated as follows : 
set up as much tension as possible^ provided always that you can with your 
fingers bring the upper down to the most holloiv part of the last between 
the instep afid the toe. Several factors either singly or in combination 
might affect the tension which will then be set up, yet they present no 
difficulty if this rule is observed. 

(1) The last may be hollowed at the front, or be flat (§ 330) ; but 
by this rule the tension set up will never be .so great that the upper 
cannot be brought to the last. 

(2) The upper may be almost straight in its front line or be hollowed 
by the pattern cutter, yet sufficient length line will be allowed to permit 
the upper being brought to the last. 

(3) The material in the upper may be harsh and without stretch, or 
it may, like wax calf, have considerable stretch ; this would be ascer- 
tained as the upper was pressed to the last by the hand. 

(4) The substance of the upper must be considered, light materials 
stretch more than heavy ones. 

(5) The nature of the lining must not be overlooked ; stout fabrics 
do not yield much, but leather linings may stretch considerably. Yet 
each of these contingencies is automatically provided for by the rule 
suggested. 

It is of the utmost importance that the tension be put on gradually, not 
with a jerk (especially with patent leather) ; it is often through a want 
of care in this detail that some lasters crack all the patent caps they 
handle. While the tension is being set up, see that the differing sides of 
the last do not affect the position of the upper.' Fig. 120 illustrates how 
the upp&r at D stands away from the last after taking the first strain ; 
the triangle, whose apex A is at the top of the puff, CB being tjie base* 
represents the'portioh of the upper generally influefeced by this strain. 
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330. The second and third tacks "are usually taken at the sides of the 
cap. The line ADE in fig. 120 is shorter than ttie line AHJ, and 
thereflke whenever D is brought to H, E will forward an amount 
nearly eqi^l to the difference in® the length of the two lines ; the last 
gradually deci 2ases in its girth from E until it reaches and thus any 
strains taken between H and J, previous to D^being brought to H, must 
bt readjusted when the upper fomes forward through being brought 
down at H. 

The 'amount which the upper at D stands away from the last at H 
will depend upon : — • 

(«) Tjje cut of the upper ; with short vamps® the pattern ciftter can 
shape the patterr^to the last, but an increase ih the length g)f the vamp 
will a^so increase this difficulty. 

(Aj Whdn lasts are straight in the front the uppers can be shaped to 
fit them, but thjjS cannot be done so well in very hollow lasts, hence the 
upper at I) may then stand away considerably. ^ 

(c) l*he distance between D and H is increased as the upper is 
hoisted. 


E 



® The effect of bringing the upper from D to H is to increase the 
heel-to-toe tension, because the line*ADC must now be brought to AHC, 
but this should not be difficult if the correct tension was set up by the 
first strain. The difference between the distances ADC and AHC will 
indicate the amount of increase in the tension. 

'rhe upper was stretched in its length when the first strain was taken, 
although only that tri^gular area was affected which is represented by 
the toe of the last as apex and the back of the last as base ; but since 
uniform tension must be set up, if there is to be uniform contraction it 
follows that the remaintier of the surface of the upper must also be 
stretched in its length, hence the direction of the strain for the secoijd 
and third tacks must be that which is indicated by the arrows in fig. 
121, and the area affected would be represented by an isosceles triangle 
having M for its apex and KN for its base. The second tack is taken 
at the inside of the toe, ‘because it is usually more difficult to bring the 
upper down to the last on this side ; there is also less proljgbility of 
makinj the front seam crooked, since on the outer side, especially on* 
some men’s lasts, fthe thinning away of the last at this^lace makes it 

16* 
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difficult to bring the upper down to the last without pulling the front 
out of position, in which case readjustment would be necessarv (see 
S 334). 



Fig. 121. 

331. Usually the foiir^n tack is put in at the back of the heel, but 
as' the upper was placed below the edge of the last when the first strain 



was taken it will now be necessary to ‘ hoist the upper into its correet 
position, which is resting on the comb j)f the last. If when the tack is put 



in at the back, the upper stands away from the last as at P (fig. 122), 
then wh^ the waist strains are taken, P will be brought down to R and 
the line of tension AB will be distorted to ASB. The effect «of this 
will not be visible untiV the last is withdrawn, but thfe upper wifi then 
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have a dragged appearance in the waist. If the upper is cut too small 
in tl^e heel, so that when it Jias reached the comb of the last there is not 
sufhclint lasting allowance and the upper has’^o be pulled up further, 

• then the effect will be as in fig. AVB indicating Ihe distorted heel- 

to-toe tension .; when the last is withdrawn the distorted line straightens 
itself and tfie line TV sinks to WY, so that^.the boot is then not the 
shape of the last. ^ • 

If a last is examined end-ways,«it will bg seen that it is very much 

• broader hear the seat than at the top, and if a tape meas’ure we?e passed 
from A around B and back to A (fig. 120), and^hen ffom A arcwnd C 
and back^to A, the second measure would be* smaller than ttie first ; 
hence it follows ijiat when the upper is pulled up at the heiel, the heel- 
to-toe^, tension must be increased, since the upper is now drawn over a 
part ^f the kst which i% larger ; this is often referred to as “an applica- 
tion of the mecj;ianical principle of the wedg| 

332. The fifth and sixth strains are taken at the heel — one at either 
side ; th« lining must be attended to lest it should be unsatisfactory in 
the finished shoe, and the stiffener (if of leather»and ,unmoulded) should 
he htraified towards the toe, and then pulled jip at ihe corner until its top 
edge fits against the sides of the last ; the stiffener* should »rjpt be 
designed so that excessive pulling up is necessary, since increasing the 
fullness to be forked in around the heel, with leather that is not easy of 
compression, would increase the difficulty^f obtaining a smooth seat. 

The upper may now be laid over the edge of the last in a straight 
line and should never be so strained that it results in the heel-to-toe 
tension bf^ing distorted. With shoes it is advisable to last the inside 
quarter first, since on account of the shape of the last it is the least 
liable to be overstrained ; when the outside has been lasted both sides 
should be equal in height. , 

333. (a) The seventh tack should be placed in th.j hollow of the 
inside waist just behind the joint — W (fig. 124) ; the effect of this is to 
equalize the tension which is set up along the bottom between tacks 2 
and 5 ; this uniforuiity of tension (which is so essential to ensure uni- 
formity of contraction) cannot be obtained if the strain is taken over the 
joint at ? (fig. 1^4), because in taking the strain at R a greater tension 
would be set up along the bottom between P and S than between P 
and T ; hence the coftraction being more uniform when the strain is 
taken at W the shape of the boot will be more like that of the last. 

{h) If this strain is taken at right angles to the feather it assists in 
removing from the uppe% any fullness which there may be between the 
joint and instep. , 

(c) It facilitates the lasting in of the waist, since there is a greater 
length line of upper to yield than there would be if a strain were first 
taken at P ; this is especially important when the pattern- cutter has 
shortened the bottom line of the pattern. 

(d) The form of the last Eft the inside joint is more likely t» show in 
the finj^hed shoe if the strain is taken at W, since instead of the leather 
being stretched o^r the joint it is moulded around it, ^ 
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If a straight edge 'is placed transversely against the last so that it 
touches the outside joint and instep, it ma>4 usually be noticed th^ be- 
tween these two placest there is a hollow, and obviously if the upper is 
strained over thi joint th^ tendencf will be for this also, to form a 
straight line' between the joint and instep, to do which^ it must come 
away frcm the last, but if. the strain is taken at V (which is behind the 
outside joint and almost on a straight line drawn from the toe to the 
heel) then the upper will b® moulded into the hollow and the finished 
shoe be more like the last. The reason why the seventh strain is taken • 
at the inside jbint instead of at the outside is that the last, being ^ 
hollowed so much at the outside, there is a great tendency for the upper * 
to slip to tht,t side and thus cause the front seam to be, crooked, whereas 
at the inside the last is so convex that there is not this danger. , 



Curved lines have been used in fig. 124 to indicate the effect of 
the strains, because the area affected by each pull is in the form of a 
triangle whose apex is at the jaws of the pincers ; it 'may also be ob- 
served that the sides of the triangles are often deflected by the contour 
of the last. 

334. Although much importance may be attached to the position 
and order of the draft tacks which have just been described, yet these 
alone are not sufficient to ensure a perfect result, since this may be# 
efitirely lost through the strength of the tensions set up not being in 
the correct ratio. To study this it is an advantage to fix a last on a 
pedestal in such a way that a cord may be passed around the back of 
the last and over the toe ; it is advisable to* fix in the toe of the last a 
sniall staj^le to keep the cord in position, lyet allowing it to work freely ; 
the cord should be attached to a spring balance at the end oA which 
there must be w devico for holding it, the object being to perfeit the 
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increase or decrease in the tensioij of the cord, the spring balance 
registering the tension set up. Another cord should now be laid across 
the\^s where the second and third tacks are usually placed, a spring 
balance being similarly attached rf)n either side ^ith C|ciiities for its easy 
adjustment ; ^.experiment will show that fo^ the cord ^cross.the toes to 
be able to* bring the heel-to-too**cord to the last the ten'sions of ’ the 
gross strain must be equal to the heel-to-toe strain. In the manufacture 
of boots however these tensiofts jire not always evenly balanced, in 
many cases the heel-to-toe tension is so gteat that it is impossible to 
bring the upper to the last yith the cross-tensions ; sl;ould the tension 
be Excessive, then when the last is removed thj^heel-to-toe tqp^on will 
assert itself and cause the upper to fall in at the sides. 

335. In connection with the lasting of boots one difficulty is seldom 
absgrit, that occasioned by the elasticity of the leather in the upper ; 
mos! of the upptfT leathers have some stretch, there being generally a 
tendency to contract after the tension has #een released, and this may 
seriously affect the appearance of a boot, since the contraction wiU be 
proportionate to the tension set up, and where the latter has not been 
uniform tlie former cannot be ; yet the defect tioes'not appear while the 
upper is on the last, but when the latter is removed the defect is 
evident. * 

It IS th««efore a part of the art of lasting to mould the upper to 
the last with strains that are uniform to secure uniform contraction, 
and tlfb reason why workmen who have* been accustomed to one class 
of work cannot easily pass to a lighter class is because they have not 
developed a sufficiently delicate judgment as regards the relative strain 
set up with each pull. 

Uniform tension, however, is not the only thing necessary to secure 
uniform contraction, for if with the same tension there is unequal 
ela;.ocity then unequal contraction will follow, and this involves a further 
• tax on the judgment of the operator ; sometimes, however, this can be 
easiiy guarded against, since expedience teaches that where two or more 
thicknesses are machined together the elasticity will become practically 
negligible ; hence there will be no contraction, and it may be observed 
that boots with several seams, such as circular vamps, caps, or goloshes, 
generally retaki the shape of the last better than those without seams, 
provided always that the laster has strained the upper at the seam and 
never by its side, siifce the latter would result in unequal stretch (of this 
we often have an illustration, e.g., when vamps are strained by the side 
of caps). 

Uppers are not oft?n made of only one thickness ; usually there is a 
lining, sometimes of leather but generally of fabric, and it is ver)» im- 
portant that the contraction of each of the thicknesses should be uni- 
form, otherwise if the outer material contracted more than the lining 
then the latter would show an undesirable fullness ; the ideal process is 
to take each thickness separately and, after straining it, to release it, 
then*when each thickness has been strained, and released*they should 
be £R1 pulled tegether ; the material which has the n^inimum of stretch 
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now indicates the maximum of strptch obtained, and hence when this 
tension is released ^hey will each relatively contract. 

336. When toes are. lasted by hand it' is usually by one the 

following methods: — * . * ^ 

’ (a) It may be pleated when the nfeterial is of such a pliaole nature 
that it is not difficult to dispose of tKe fullness ; the various -thicknesses 
(however many) should aVways be strained at one and the same time^ 
and if the line CD, fig. 125, is only Jwcf-thirds of the length of the line 
AB then it will be evident^ that the width of the pleat at CJ must be 
narrower \han at FH by a corresponding, amount ; if a centre is fixed 
as at k, then the line 6£ each of the pleats should radiate from that 
point. 

(d) With^stout and harsh material it is necessary to 'cut it at each of 

the pleats^ the direction 6f , the 
incision should' be as explained 
for the pleats, but tlie cut should 
be made so that ivhen the ?fiaierial 
at J is lapped over C it tvill glide 
up an incline ; the tingles should 
be placed far enough in from 
the edge'that they do not cause 
broken needles (Blai’.e machine), 
and each should be as close as 
possible to the previous' tack, 
but ought not to go through the 
Fig. 125. previous pleat. Where one pleat 

laps over another such as J over 
C, the overlapping piece may be trimmed off. 

337. There are circumstances when the foregoing method of drafting 
can with advantage be varied, for exam^jlc : — 

(a) The toe may be lasted tn after taking the first three draft tacks ' 
should it be so short that there is bs^rely sufficient material ; or if the 
material is so tender that there is a probability of breaking it, in which 
case the toe need not be strained so much since extra-tension would be 
put on when the upper is pulled up at the seat. On lasts that have very 
high toes, or with uppers which have whole goloshes that kre cut to lock 
in, there would be a lot of fullness at the toe ; it is then an advantage to 
sink the upper considerably at the heel, and- after two or three pleats had 
been made on either side of the toe the upper could be raised a little 
at the seat and the second and third draft tacks adjusted, after which 
the remainder of the toe is lasted in. 

After the first three draft tacks, take side pulls at A (fig. 123) 
when the boot has either a deep vamp or deep golosh, or any other 
style of upper which has prevented the pattern cutter making the upper 
hollow like the last. The same method is adopted when the front of 
the upper is unduly shortened by springing toe of the pattern ; or if 
the heel-to-toe tension exceeds the normal thiough the last being, very 
hollow in the fron^, or the puff being very high. Whei> the upper ^has 
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been hoisted and the remainder of. the draft tacks put in, it will be 
necessary to adjust these jojnt tacks. • 

(Vj^ Tach. tivo and three may be takey, at th^ most hollow part between 
the toe and instep, if through the®jaollowne|s 01 the l§st or the straight- 
ness of the upper it is difficult to t^ng the lipper down.^o the last where 
tacks two atid three would generally be put ; these tacks must afterwards 
he adjusted. ** 

[d) When uppers are cut frorii material which has considerable 
stretch it is sometimes difficult to set up effective heel-to-to^ tension 
without causing the front of the straight cap to come forwar^, thus 
making its sides appear to be running back ; i*i this case, aft«r lasting 
the whole* of the shoe except the toe, the front tack shoulj be released 
and the second *and third tacks adjusted, after which gently -pull the 
cap pvir tli^ toe and last it in. » 

338. Before considering other methods of lasting it would be advis- 

able to set down the principles op lasting, H.e., the rules by which we 
seek to obtain the desired results ; they are as follows : — • 

(a) The draft strains should mould the upger to ihe depressions in 
the last. 

(b) They should be in the order in whith this can most effectively 

done. • • • 

(c) St^t upwach tension at the most effective time. 

{d) And wlien it would be the least adversely affected by after strains. 
\e) The intensity of each strain should be correct as regards its ratio 
and its relation to the rest. 

if) Never take a strain by the side of a sea n. 

339. Uppers are said to be lasted by the hoisting method when they 
are placed lower than the seat of the last for the first strain, so that it is 
necessary to “ hoist ” or raise them to enable the seats to be lasted. 
Whcii the upper is put level with the seat of the last for the first strain 
ft is called “ seats level ” ; and when the upper is first tacked over at 
the seat it is called “seats up SThe other draft tacks for the “seats 
up ” method of lasting would be as follows : second at the toe, third and 
fourth at either side of the toe, and the remainder in the same order as 
by the hoisting method. 

'Fherc are sdVeral advantages claimed for the “ seats up ” method of 
lasting ^ 

(1) The heel seam being fixed in position there is greater proba- 
bility that the front will also be straight. 

(2) It is possible to use a machine moulded counter. 

(3) It permits the bottom line of the pattern to be shortened, 

therefore there is less material to last in at the seat. * 

There are, howetjer, mafty disadvantages. 

(1) The great mechanical advantage of the wedge is lost. 

(2) All the heel-to-toe tension must be put on by straining the 

upper over the toe of the last# ^ 

" (3)»It is therefore difficult to put on effective tension, especially 
\af If the uppers are of tender material — such as patent toe-caps ; 
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{b) If the vamps are very deep,* since the upper cannot be hollowed 
to the last ; ' ^ 

(c) If the uppers ar^of material with considerable stretch — as^axed 

calf; . .f t I* 

{d) If lasts afe very hollow in the^ftront, the design of tj^e upper being 
such that it cannot be hollowed. * 

(4) It recptir^s a longer upper, since less heel-to-toe tension mu^?t 

be used. * 

(5) Ij is essential that tW uppers fit the last. 

Ut\der the finilowin^ circumstances the haistin^ method is the better ; — 

(a) When lasts are ¥cry hollow ; 

(b) Whe^'i uppers are short ; 

(c) When the patterns cannot be hollowed by the pa -cutter ; 

{d)t When the material is harsh with little strotch ; 

(e) When the material is tender ; ' 

(f) When uppers vary In length. 

'340. Lasting is now done with the assistance of machinery since it 
effects an economy in time ; in addition to this the team system which 
is then used tends by the subdivision of the operations to do away with 
those distinctive< features wfiich are so noticeable when an operative 
does $ large amount of work on any shoe ; hence we conclude that sub- 
division of labour tends to produce uniformity. There also another 
advantage since it results in a concentration of energy on each of the 
little details which then becomes the sole work of some membell^ of the 
team ;:thus at the same time that an economy is effected in cost, there 
may also be a distinct gain in the quality of the work produced. When 
work is done on the team system uniformity of output is one of the re- 
sults since A must keep B supplied ; and C must either do his part to 
that which has passed A and B or give place to a quicker man. The 
possible output of the team is always limited by the speed of the slowest 
man. * 

341. Lasting machinery may be oonsidered as forming several groups 
as follows ; — 

(«) Machines which only drive the tingles, the straining being done by 
hand ; the well-known “ Boston ” lasting machine is an example. 

The boot is supported on a long “jack” having i' universal joint, 
and when the operator has strained the upper with ordinary “ laster’s 
pincers,” it is held in position with the fingers while the jack is swung 
under the tack -driving device. The drafting and moulding of the upper 
is in this case essentially a hand operation, hence the quality of the 
output does not depend upon the machine but upon the operator. 

{b) Machines which put in the longitudinal tension and the trans- 
verse tension across the toes, afterwards securing it by driving in 
tingles I the “Rex” and “Gimson” pulling-over machines belong to 
this group. ** * 

342. 'Jhe principal devices on the “Rex” appear to be essential on 
any drafting machine and are as follows: — 

, (i) The rest^against' which the bottom of the last is placed. 
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(2) The automatic heel- rest which adjusts itself to the length of 
the last. * * 

(5) Thc' five pairs of pincers, twp at eitj^er side and one in the 
centre. , 

(4) Devi :es to cause them lojgnp me upper. 

(5) Ti*e up-draw device with compressed air chambers to prevent 
the tension being put on suddenly ; and flie springs to regulate the 
tension according to the requiremtnts of ttys upper. 

(6) The device to cause the jaws of the pincers to lay, the upper 
ove^r the edge of the last, wrth the means of ad^ustmetit for las^s differ- 
ing in wjdth. 

(7) Device /or straightening the cap, if necessary. 

(8) Device for straightening the front of the upper, if necessary. 

•/q) Device for i^leasing the grip of the front pincer to^ enable 

the work to ^be brought down on the last by the transverse tension 
device. 

(icf) Device for delivering and driving in thc tingles. 

The machine has one great advantage ovq;* haya work, viz. that the 
tensions are put on simultaneously, and no tack need be driven until the 
upper is quite straight and down on tfie last : the#work c^ also be 
handled quicker, besides which it would be impossible at simTlar cost 
to get equa1“Vork done by hand (see 334 and 344). 

343- (0 Lidudes machims of the iype. This machine has, 
been varied and improved so many times that no description could 
possibly enumerate all its forms ; there are, however, some devices which 
wWl probably remain, even though the means of bringing about each 
result may be considerably improved ; for example, there must be the 
following ; — 

'i) Pincers to grip the upppr. 

(2) Device to make them grip the work and coni 'ol the strength of 
the grip. 

(3) Device to give the nec(s>sary motion, such as remaining open 
until they have cached their lowest position (which should be when 
they are nearest the edge of the insole), then after gripping the upper 
they must rise and in so doing strain the upper to the last, but the 
amount of rise must put on uniform tension notwithstanding the variable 
amount of material to be pulled up : the pincers must now draw the 
upper over the edge of the insole and finally release the upper. 

(4) Device to regulate the up-draw tension to make it suitable for 
various leathers or materials. 

(5) Device to regulate the strength of the over-draw according to 
the immediate need. 

(6) Device to find and deliver the tingles at the right time and in 
the correct place. 

(7) Device to cohtrfil the driving in of the tingles. 

The following adjustm^ts may be considered as addit^pnal : — 

Jf8) Device for giving to the pincers a twist motion to assist the dis- 
posing, qj any tullness, 
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(9) Device for cutting the material at the toe when it is too stout 

» to be pleated. , 

(10) Device for using- tacks differing in length. 

. There are alsot many mirj Dr devicj^ some of which are referred to 
n § 344 - '' r r 

The “ Consol ” type of machine is often (not necessarily) used in con- 
junction with the “Rex” pulling-over inachine, the work being drafted 
with the upper in either of the three positions 339), but unless the 
“seats up,” method has been used it will- now be necessary to hoist the 
seat, after which ''the corners of the stiffener must be pulled up; as to 
whether Kie work will also be drafted at the joints will depend upon 
the class of \vork being made, the ability of the operator, the fit of the 
upper on the last, and the quantity required from the machine. , 
Although it is not possible for the best operator on the maqkine 
under all circumstances to do work equal to the best hand-laster, yet 
it must be admitted that if the conditions are correct, satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained by competent operators, since there is not a single 
principle of lasting 338) which cannot be observed. It should not, 
however, be overlooked that on good- class work with hand labour it is 
usual to take the rtretch out of the material, apd then let it contract 
before taking the moulding strain, and that this not only causes the 
stretch to be more evenly distributed, but also reduces the ^nount which 
the upper would probably stretch in wear, thereby considerably improv- 
ing its suitability, since in wear it would not so quickly lose its original 
shape ; this is very imfiortant especially with curried leathers, but separ- 
ate stretching of the material is entirely ignored in this type of lasting 
machine. 

344. {d) A group of machines specially adapted for welted work. 

In these machines two special features are required, since the upper 
instead of being lapped over the edge of the insole (as in McKay 
work) is now tucked into the groove formed by the outside channel 
(|§ 361); in addition to this the tingles which are used must not be 
driven in more than part way — except at the seat — since they will pre- 
sently have to be withdrawn. The longitudinal and transverse strains 
may be set up by machines in class h (^ 342) provided they are adjusted 
so that the tingles are left standing above the material. When the seats 
have been hoisted and the corners of the stiffener^- been drafted, then 
the sides of the boots may be lasted by macliines of the “Consol ” type, 
provided the correct tingles are used and that they are only driven in 
pait way; sometimes, , however, bed-la.sting maphines .are used, and 
“ Stirkler's Triumph ” may be taken to illustrate the type. The machine 
has three pairs of pincers arranged on either sjde of the boot, the three 
pincers on either side being mounted in such a way that uniform tension 
is exerted by them ; both sides are strained at the same time, the in- 
.tensity of the tension being at the discretion df the operator, but the 
strains, bein^t. taken straight across, cannot rFiOuld the upper as success- 
fully as when they are taken at right angles to the feather, espedjally 
behind the joirtes ; hence as there is not very much j|ained^ in speed 
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we are not surprised to find many machines on the market which omit 
the side pincers, such as “ Gimson’s Bed-Lasting Machine,” the “ Stand- 
ard ]J.otary,V and the “ ’Cfnivefsal”. The essential feature of these 
machines consists in the “ wiper»” at tfie toe an*d the j(“at ; the stiffeners 
for the laftq^^hould only be half-fcoulded.^ 

The b(tot is placed on a “ jack ” which is adjustable in height, as is 
also the toe-rest. The seat -wiping device on a carriage so that its 
distance from the toe can be aQjp;:ted to suit any size ; it can also be 
adapted to any angle of waist. The principle of the 'device is to use 
two plates parallel with the •bottom of the last, having a hinge-motion 
from the centre of the back ; these are move^f forward by ^ fever so 
that they bend the stiffener down flat on the insole, whilg at the same 
time the two ends of the plates (where draft tacks 5 and 6 would be) 
api:>^oach nearer to each other so that at these places also the stigener is 
gathered in and flattened down ; the plates can be brought down tightly 
on the insole and satisfactory results obtaiifed ; the plates, however, do 
not cow the whole of that which is turned over, but leave a sufli«ient 
amount exposed that tingles can be driven in with ihe assistance of the 
hand-tacker; this being a small tool which f^edsMie tingles one at a 
lime through a tube, the power to drive tftem in being^supplied by hand. 
At the toe there is another pair of plates, and in a manner Snuilar to 
that which used at the seat, the upper is worked into the shoulder, 
there being a number of small adjustments which differ with the various 
machmes. There are several devices f Jr holding the upper in position 
when it is lasted ; two tingles may be left one at either side of the cap 
(called “anchor tacks”) and a piece of wir' or waxed thread may be 
fixed to one of the tingles, then drawn tightly around the toe and 
fixed at the other side. In a similar manner on the “Consol” type of 
lasting machine which is used for welted work, a wire held by the 
machine may be strained into the groove, while the piricers strain up the 
* material, the wire being fastened as already described. On most of the 
bed-lasting machines, however, %. cotton bracing-tape is used in the 
following manner : having cut off a piece of suitable length and tied the 
ends, the tape is then passed over the anchor tacks at the joints and 
made to lie in the groove all around the forepart, after which it is passed 
over a device*5ust behind the joint so that with the assistance of a lever 
on the machine it c^ be strained tightly, after which it is fixed by tingles 
being driven through it in tl^ position of the anchor tacks, the previous 
tacks being removed. After the upper has been well-blocked into the 
shoulder in the waist ajl tacks— except those which secure the bracing- 
tape — would be withdrawn. At the present time staples are sometimes 
used for holding the upper in position, the “ Upper -Stapling Machine ” 
being employed. Sometimes machines of simpler construction are used, 
such as the “Perfecta”; this only consists ol a jack with a device by 
which a steel wire can fee strained from the back of the shoe into the 
shoulder and thus wiping ia the toe, which is afterwards secured by one 
of the methods already described. The machine is nof sufficiently 
poy^rful for he^vy work, but light work may be satiafactorily handled. 
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Messrs. Johnson ^ ses Fils, of Paris, supply a machine which is 
similar in design. 

545. (^) Sometimes baois are Jasted by the Tackless systenk^; this 
necessitates the fastening oLa cord /o the edge of the upper with a 
zig-zag machine, so that the cord (^n slip through the, loops of the 
stitches ; a suitable insole is used on the bottom of the last and the 
special machine provided Engages the cord on either side of the waist 
and strains it, this causes the edge of the upper to be gathered in, the 
tension being increased until the upper conforms to the last ; the edge 
of the upper is .now glued to the insole,* and the sole having been 
attachecl,„the McKay 'sewing may be proceeded with. 

346. Whether work is lasted by hand or machine it is very Important 
that it be hammered down as soon as the lasting is finished ; the seat 
especially should be made flat to enable the sole t-o lie close ^against, the 
upper, otherwise the finisher’s work will be unnecessarily difficult ; the 
sides of the seat should bL beaten up close to the last and the outline 
made true, with both sides alike and a square edge ; it is not ofiten that 
the workman responsible for this operation realizes its importance, not 
knowing that it is against*' this that the heel-trimming guard works ; bad 
seats make good ,|ieel trimmitig impossible, and the heel scourer must 
do much unnecessary work in consequence. At the toe there is often 
an unlevel place caused by the gathering in of the fullnetb, this should 
be made flat with the hammer if it can be done without difficulty, but 
generally it is an advantage first to remove as much surplus material as 
possible with the knife, and then to finish it with the hammer. It 
is not unusual for the work to be done with the assistance of special 
machinery such as the “ Stanlock ” knocking-up machine, or the 
“ Rex ” pounding-up machine, both of which have devices for removing 
any excess of material at the toe, and in both cases the pounding-up is 
done with a series of rings set in rows ; in the “ Rex ” there are eighteen 
rows and fourteen rings in a row, the object being to avoid the friction ' 
which otherwise would be set up : either machine has smooth wheels 
with curved surfaces, so that the toes and seats may be ironed to assist 
the shaping. The “ Wentworth ” heel-seat beater is somewhat dif- 
ferent in pattern, the beating-up device being on the same principle 
as the “Expedite” heel-burnishing machine, which ha§ a number of 
plates each on separate springs ; otherwise like th^ others it is supplied 
with a device for removing the excess 6i upper material and also an 
ironing device. 

347. If nails were used to keep the insole^ in position on the last 
they must now be removed ; there is a disposition on the part of some 
operators on the pulling-over machine to dispense with the operation of 
fixing the insole in position, but there is a difference of opinion as to the 
advisability of this, since if it is not fixed the operator cannot work 
quite as quickly because he must always examine the work to see if the 
insole is satisfactory, and if it is not he mwst endeavour to make it so 
with the device which is provided, and even then it is not a rare •ccur- 
rence that the ingles are not true with the bottom of tjie last ; buV this 
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is not surprising since some experience is requisite even for correctly 
tacking the insoles on the last. Nails with large fiat heads should be 
used, they can then be* driven flat^with the insole and are easy to 
remove with an old knife. 

348. n is always advisable ^ use D<]n;tom-niiin^ t.e. a piece of 
material to* fill up the hollow in the forepart of the insole between the 
Uvo edges of the upper; when this is omiWed it is often difficult to 
obtain a flat bottom at the levelling piachine, although fliis is so essential 
to good finishing ; but even though on acccftint of the .stoutness of the 
bottoms this unevenness may not be so pronounced,, yet in* wear the 

► insole would soon become unlevel because of t)fis hollownes^ * Some- 
times th 5 bottom-filling is cut from felt, or the roundings of upper 
leather, which, Ifowever, must be free from grease, and sufficiently large 
to cpver tl^ whole of,the forepart (see § 364). 

349. Middle-*ioles (when not attached to the sole, § 320^ must 
now be secured in position ; the numbei* of nails which it will be 
necessary to use will depend upon the size of the boot — whether n^n’s 
or children’s, the substance and nature of the material in the middle- 
sole, and the kind of attachment ; but three tfiings*are important, since 
it should be put on quite true as regards the amount of margin beyond 
the feather at the toe and on either side, otherwise it will be extetdingly 
difficult to ptA the ''.ole on true ; the bottom should also be made quite 
fl^L, since if this is not done now it will be more difficult afterwards, even 
if it IS* possible ; the middle-sole must also be cut across at a suitable 
angle, correct length, and proper bevel as explained in § 320. The 
method of fitting the shank will depend upor the kind of shank being 
used, but it must be fitted up against the bevel of the middle-sole and 
extend back under the heel far enough for strength, othe^^vise the best 
of shanks will be as useless as a spring the end of which is not fixed. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

METHODS OF ATTACHMENT. 

350. For the purpose of contrasting the merits of the various attach- 
ments we may tabulate the features desirable in aw ideal boOtS. i 

(1 ) Durability of attachment probably takes precedence, since without 

it the boot would not be .serviceable ; under fair conditions it should 
cert^.inly last as long as the material in the upper. r 

(2) The attachment should not be injurious either to the foot or to 
the material in the upper. 

(3) Generally ^the attachment should make the shoe reasonably 
waterproof. 

(4) It should be sufficiently flexible to be comfortable^md to permit 
ftee exercise of the various muscles. 

(5) Cost of production cannot often be ignored. 

(6) Sometimes the ease or difficulty with which it can be repaired is 
very important, at other times insignificant. 

(7) Lightness is sometimes a very desirable feature. 

(8) Some attachments may be considered “ideaT' for one set of 
conditions, but be most undesirable if the conditions were changed. 

(9) Gracefulness in the product is an essential feature of an ideal 
method. 

351. The various attachments maybe classed under three headings : 
(fli) Metal, {b) Wood, (<:) Thread ; they may also be divided into direct 
or indirect attachments, and horizontal or vertical seams. 

All metal attachments are “direct,” the sole beipg attached to the 
upper, but if something were attached to the upper, shch as a welt, 
and the sole was then attached to the welt, it would be described as an 
indirect method of attachment. Metal attachments are always vertical 
^pms, the device used being in every instance vertical to the surface of 
the sole. When rivets are used the strength of the attachme||:* will 
<^epend upon a machine-made head on the outside, and on the inner 
side if the rivet is driven by hand, a burr must be formed to prevent 
the conical point working backwards. Machine-riveted boots are 
stronger than hand-riveted, since the rivets are always driven in at the 
correct angle, and in addition to this the poinV has two flat sides like a 
spear; consequently when this point comes jnto contact with the cup of 
the horn it furls up, so that a hook is formed which makes withdri^ing 
it almost impossible. If the head of the rivet is subjeetjid to wear llhen 

2^6 
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the strength of the attachment is soon impaired, but the boots are to 
have hob- nails then the heads of the rivets would not be so liable to be 
worn off, and with any but the most suitable' leather for insoles they 
would be qtiore satisfactory than *^5 screwed^boot. Mveted boots are 
reasonably waterproof but very rigi(^ and the tingles used in lasting often 
injure both*the foot and the material in th€j,boot; it is the cheapest 
style of manufacture, however, aryi being easy to repair* it is a popular 
attachment for low-priced goods whae flexibility is of minor importance. 

► 352. Screwed boots are superior to riveted becaus'e the strength 

depends upon the thread of the screw ; in principle the^e are thai same 
^s ordinary screws except that they have neither* point nor heaC, being 
cut off close to tl^ leather as soon as the revolving head of the machine 
has screwed them in ; consequently they still grip even when the 
leath^ is \forn down* very thin, but it is important that the es 
should be suitaljle.* . The attachment is a rigjd onq but consi(i^ed to 
be very waterproof ; it is a little more expensive than #ie- riveted ^to 
make bur is easy to repair ; it is not suitable for light goods. 

353. Wire sewing is not a very popular method i)ecause unless the 
insoles are good they become unlevel, besides which the method is 
rigid and the steel wire .used, together with the tingles, are b^tji in- 
jurious to the leather. The method .of sewing is as follows : a wire of 
sufficient lengtrrts dri rCri through the sole, and then the cup on the horn 
turns the point of the wire back into the irj^ole, while on the outside the * 
point is turned down into the sole and curled in until it is out of sight. 

There are several other devices but of much less importance. 

354. Boots are sometimes made with wood pegs instead of metal 
rivets. "J’ingles a:e not used when lasting the hand-made pegged 
boot, and what nails are used are only driven in part way, being after- 
wards withdrawn when the uppqr is secured in position by what is 
known as “ bracing ” ; a single thread is used, and only just sufficient 
number of stitches to hold the upper in position are put while the rest of 
the bottom is attached. It is neceJftsary that good stout insoles be used, 
and the wood pegs must be well dried ; with a pegging-awl a hole must 
be made the full length of the peg since they cannot cut their own holes ; 
the whole of the joint of the peg* must project through the insole because 
it has no power to hold, for it is only the friction of the peg on the hole 
that keeps the boot together, hence the holes must not be made any 
larger than is really necessary. * If a false insole is used on the last it 
facilitates the slipping of the last when the boot is made, the false insole ^ 
would theti be removed vid the projecting pegs cut off with a special 
tool called a “ peg knife,” after which the insole would be made smoo^ 
with the peg rasp. Pegging may be done on the “ Davey ” pegging 
machine ; the wood is supplied to the machine in strips, and from these 
the machine cuts the pegs. At one time the reputation of the pegged 
boot was second only to th^ hand-sewn, but it is far less popular to-day. 
The attachment was used for •boots that were to be worn unrfer damp 
conditi^s, such as sea boots ; they are considered to be less rigid than 
screwea boo^s. 
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355. There are many varieties af thread attachments. The “ McKay ” 
or “ Blake ” is a direct attachment with vertical seam. The work is lasted 
as already described, and when the sole has been temporarily fixed the shoe 
is placed on the* born of the machinp* and sewn. The needle, or hook 
as it should be called, comoines the/runctions of awl and needle ; when 
it has pierced the sole so ,that the barb of the hook is quite through the 
insole, then the thread (by one of several methods this must have been 
waxed, § 371) which passes up through the'horn and through the side 
of a tiny, toothed wheel (called a whorl) is rapidly made to encircle the 
needk, thus placing tjje thread in the hook ; the needle now ascending 
pulls up the thread, then, having reached its highest motion, descends,* 
but the thread instead of descending slips out of the barb of the needle, 
and a tiny rod with its end flattened out like a clasp quickly coyers the 
barb Vo prevent the return of the thread ; in the meanwhile thq shoe 
has been moved along the^ necessary amount fora stitch., and the needle 
now descends through the centre of the 
loop which it had previously pulled up, 
and when at its lowest motion the thread 
again encircles the needle, and as the latter 
ascends a loop is pgain pulled up, but since 
the tension on the spool thread is greater 
than the friction on the threXd from the pre- 
vious loop, the slack thread is pulled up 
tightly, thus forming a stitch as in fig. 126. 
The machines used for this style of bottom- 
ing vary considerably, although their essen- 
tial devices have changed but little ; the 
Fig. 126. principal are : — 

(a) Device for wrapping the thread in 

the barb of the needle. 



{b) Device for cast off. 

(c) Device for tension. 

Device for feeding the work along. 

(e) Device for changing the length of the stitch. 

Needles stamped the same size are not always the ^me in measure- 
ment, but they should always be used sufficiently small' that the thread 
together with the wax fills up the hole. If properly made, the seam 
should be reasonably waterproof until tfie top of the thread wears off. 
It is flexible, easy to make and repair. 

356. The “ veldtschoen,'^ or “ stitchdown/’ has passed through so 
mny stages that no description of it would correctly describe its production 
in all factories. The principal idea is that the edge of the upper (except 
just around the heel) shall be turned outward instead of being folded 
over the edge of an insole, and that this projecting flap shall be attached 
to the sole with a vertical thread seam. Th^ heel part is always lasted 
as thoughtit were for Blake sewn, and therefore this portion must have 
an insole, The appearance of the stitched portion is generally iifiproved 
Plotting aroudd a narrow strip of leather called I *‘welt»” ance it 
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imitates the appearance of one ; the Shoe is not laste^ in the same sense 
in which a McKay boot is lasted, for the upper is merely strained forward 
on thei last and then three or four nails put ’in, usually at the vamp 
seam, the remainder of the lastiSfi; being ^one by tlfb pincers on the 
stitching macl*ine. This method fef manufacture is v$ry flexible, and 
the cost of* production is low, but the shoe^ are not as smart as the 
products of other methods of ijianufacture and they* are not easy to 
repair. The method is restricted "in the home trade to house shoes 
and children’s goods, but it is also used for outdoor wear i* foreign 
countries having a dry climafl?. To enable a m<ye shaf)ely shoe* to be 
^made, a Ij^ht insole is sometimes used, and th? lining properly lasted 
using an adhesive to fix it in position ; when this is done atoe-puff can 
be use^ and better results be secured. Should an insole not be used 
it wiiJ be Recess^ry 3 fter the last is removed to use some suitable 
material to bring the foot up level with the w^lt which has been stitched 
around, otherwise it might be a source of discomfort. The imita^on 
veldtschden is quite common ; the method of production is first to stitch 
on the flesh side of the sole the narrow strip of •welting, the shoe would 
then be both lasted and sewn exactly as /or McKay sewn ; it will be 
necessary to channel the# soles correctly for the acconflmodatio# ^f the 
two rows of sewing. 

357. The iflanufacture of the sewround differs from all other styles, 
since th§ shoe is made with the wrong side outwards and then turned. 
When made by band, the stiffener having been fitted and the sole shaped, 
it is attached to the last with the flesh side upwards ; the sole should 
exceed tho last in width around the forepart by an amount equal to the 
total thickness of the upper, but around the heel it must equal the 
thickness of the upper and the stiffener. The sole having been shaped, 
is put )n a flat board and feathered, including toe and the seat — to the 
gxtent of inch, according to the substance of the upper. It is next 
tacked down, and with a curved sewing awl holes are made where it is 
intended to take stitches ; it is to bfi a horizontal and not a vertical seam, 
consequently the stitches will be nearly parallel to the face of the sole. 
The amount taken up with the gwl must be sufficient to stand the strain 
of the stitch, an^ the point of the awl must come out at a distance from 
the edge equal to about two-thirds the width of the feather — unless a 
shoulder feather is us©^ The^number of stitches to an inch will depend 
upon the class of work and size of thread to be used. There are generally 
about 4, but I have seen 16 stitches to an inch in some sewrounds which* 
were lent to the Leicester Museum. The shoe will be lasted with the 
lining outside, care being taken to secure sufficient heel-to-toe tensioj^ ; 
the tacks used should not penetrate the sole far enough that the finish 
is thereby spoilt, neither must they be driven in all the way, since as 
the shoe is sewn they will be withdrawn ; it is usual not to sew the lining 
around the heel. When’ tfie sewing is finished the seam must be ham- 
mered down and then trimmed, cutting away the excess oi» material ; 
when ^e last is withdrawn the wfiiist of the shoe is first^turned, then the 
heel, and la^ly the forepart, aft^r which it njust be shaped by inserting 
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the last for the foqt opposite to thsCt on which it was made. The lining 
in the heel must be pasted and made to lie smoothly ; it will also be 
necessary to put sometliing inside to fill up the space between Ihe two 
seams, for which'^telt should^ be used rtr preference, since thi^ would not 
reduce the flexibility of the shoe ; <he shank should bi fixed to this 
filling, or “ false insole ” a*? it is often called. 

358. Many turnshoes are sewn a}l the way round, and are quhe 
properly described as “sewrounds,'^ but some turnshoes are not sewn 
round tb2 seat, and in this case the heel part of an insole is fitted into * 
the heel of the shoe apd the seat lasted as* for McKay work. Thei;e can 
be no doubt that seats^ made in this way are very much stronger, anciT 
therefore foP^ the heavier classes of turnshoes they are preferable. When 
the seat is made in this way variously shaped heels may be attacb^id, but 
sometfmes only a single lift is put under the seaf of the solll — the 'front 



Fig. 127. Fig. 128. 

of the lift in this case must be bevelled — and the heel of the sole can 
then be riveted round. If rivets are objected to, the seat* must be sewn. 

359. Many turnshoes are sewn by machine; this involves consider- 
able change in the preparation of the soles, since two channels will be 
necessary, one on the feather, which will form 'a shoulder against which 
the stitch can be tightly pulled without fear of breaking the seam as A, 
fig. 127, and a channel further in from the edge for the channel guide 
to travel in, and which will enable the stitch 
~7 to be strained up on this side, as B, fig. 127. 
These channels, however, may be varied 
considerably; in fig. 127 the edge is split 
and then opened, and as a result the edge 
does not represent the full substance of the sole ; in fig. 128 this dis- 
advantage is overcome by cutting the channel at an angle, so that CD 
is the full substance of the sole ; in fig. 1 29 a piece is cut away leaving 
a shoulder, a machine is then used to cramp or bend down this part of 
the sole in the direction of the dotted line. Tjie distance between E 
and F, fig. 127, should never exceed inch and with favourable 
^•conditions J inch may be used. It is the distance between H and J, 
fig. 128, that is important, since the nearer H approaches J the less can 
the sole be worn before it is cut through. I have seen shoes where the 
centres of the soles have dropped out before the leather was worn half 
through its thickness, because of the depth of this channil. In the 
process of lasting the work must be bedded into the shoulder A, fig. 
127, and since that which is now next to the^ last will, when the shoe is 
turned, bt^come the outside of the shoe, it«will follow that folds or pleats 
must be carefully avoided — in McKay work, however, the folding of the 
which d6mes next to the last might not have J&ny serious conse- 
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quences; it is also important that the material which is now next to the 
last be not strained so tightjy that when the shoe is fumed the contrac- 
tion will be such that it causes the liniijg tobe-jp folds. The shoe may 

• be sewn on the ordinary welt sewifig machinti if the wel^guide is changed, 
and in its plaqp a rest used, which^olds th^ upper ag^st the shoulder 
on either sifle of the needle for the formation of the stitch (see § 361, d)^ 
In the selection of the thread judgment must be used, siqce the probability 
of the seam giving way during the •sewing \^ill to some extent depend 

• upon the size of the thread, and it would not be wise' to usg a large 
thread if the material in the tipper would only give a little wear., 

• 360. When the shoe is sewn, the lip of the channel B, fig. nzy, must 
be laid down and any nails must be withdrawn, after which#the upper is 
trimmgd close to the stitches, but not close enough that the strength of 
the sfam will be impaired ; the work may be done with an ordinal^ knife 
or a machine built for the purpose may be used. The last having been 
slipped, the snoes may be turned with \\\e assistance of specially 
constructed machines, one for the heel, and another for the forepart^ in 
the latter case the shoe is slipped on one horp and tbc upper is then 
rolled back over another one in line with it ; the process is similar to 
that adopted in removing a tightly fitting glove from tl^ hand. ^ Second 
lasting— that is inserting a last that will strain the shoe into the desired 
shape — is rath«r ter.ious work, and if the back of the shoe has been 

. excessively curved, or if the top of the slgoe stood above the last when 
the heef-to-toe tension was put on, or if through any cause the tension 
was excessive, it will then be difficult to insert the last and in consequence 
the back scam maybe strained if not broken ; tnis danger is considerably 
• educed when the ‘Turnshoe Reforming Machine " is employed, because 
a forme diminished in size is used, and is therefore easily inserted, after 
which this is forcibly expanded gwith the assistance of compressed air 
chambers ; the machine is rapid, and when seen it is soon appreciated. 
Manufacturers whose trade is not large enough to justify installing the 
machine just described, may be interested in the adaptable jack supplied 
'“by the “ Tom Cani: Co.” of Leicester, which, although slower, is certainly 
a great improvement over the old method ; its principle is similar to 
that in the fortjier machine, the expansion being effected with a screw. 
When the bottom-filling and shank have been fixed in, the bottom of 
the shoe can be moulded into shape and rolled — usually by machine, it 
being important that without burning the sole all wrinkles be removed ; 
the seat must be made a good shape and also the toe. With a view t(y 
ensuring a close fit rouiyi the top of the shoe notwithstanding the strain 
which it has in matlufacture, lasts are sometimes altered in shape for the 
first lasting. The illustration (fig. 130) is from lasts supplied by Mesfrs. 
Greece &^on of Leicester ; it will be observed that, in the last on 
which the shoe is made,. the difference between the length of the bottom 
line and that which would-be round the top of the shoe, is much greater 
than between similar lines in* the last used for second lasting; and in 
additidh the difficulty of tightly lasting the waist has been reduced. In 
the fiSt last the fullness is below the line of heel-to-to^ tension. 
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361. 'I'he ideal method of attachment is the hand-sewn welted boot 
In making boots oh this principle the leathy to be used in the insole is 
mellowed and moulded^feo the t^pttom of the last ; often the pincers are 
freely used, but this cannot he recomiftended since in wear there would 
be an undesirable amount if contraction; when leather js sfretched in 
this manner it should afterwards be allowed to dry thorou^ly without 
restricting its tendency to*shrink. When the insole has been shaped to 
the last it must be feathered ; the widtt of the feather will depend upon 
whether ^ specially close welt is desired, and on the nature or class of 
boot tp be made ; it should not be overloeked that a wide feather on a 
very stOLt boot would 6c undesirable, since it would then require a* very^ 
special insoh to keep the upper in shape, but more imgortant*still is the 
fact than an abrupt feather is much stronger to sew against, the orifice 

of thtf hole on this side being stronger. Sometimes eitiier a small 

• • 




channel or a shoulder is cut on the feather to ensure a true line where 
the awl emerges from the leather, and sometimes a channel is also used 
where the awl is inserted in the leather ; the advisability of this must be 
determined by the nature and substance of the insole, also the size of 
the awl and the thread ; with brittle leather (wflieft ought not to be used) 
at is unavoidable, and the same applies to insoles which are light in 
substance compared with the size of thread which it is necessary to use ; 
the insole must be feathered around the toe, lJut the feathering of the 
seltt will depend upon how the seat of the sole is to be attached. When 
the insole has been holed and the toe -puff and stiffener fitted and inserted, 
the upper will be ready for lasting. If the seat ts to be sewn in, the 
bottom of the stiffener must not be reduced much- in substance, since it will 
not be lapped over on the insole. The theory of lasting will be exactly 
the same as for McKay sewn except that the tacks used will 4)nly be 
driyen in far enough to hold the upper until the weltj is sewn oJi ; the 
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pleats at the toe are therefore formed jn a different way, but an endeavour 
is made to get the toe as free from pleats as is posaible by the wipers 
in be(^ machine lasting (§ J44), the process bemg first to divide the 
fullness at each side. of the toe, then to^subdiviSe th^ new pleats, the 
operation bein^ repeated until al^ fullness disposeii of. When the 
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upper is laslec^ the welt must be prepared; this is usually a strip of 
leather about ^ inch wide cut from a shoulfler which has been curried 
for that purpose ; fig. 13 1 shows a section of the welt and the little bfevel 
which is taken off to assist its fitting against the feather; the direction 
of the stitch can also oe understood from the *illustration ; the method 


End of Thread. 





End of Thread^ 




Fig. 132. 

of making the stitch is shown in fig. 132, the two ends of the thread are 
used, both being put through the same hole, one from the right-hand 
side, md the other from the lefv, the process being repeated for each 
•stitch. When the welt has been sewn on. the excess of material at A, 
fig. 13 1, will be cut away to make the bottom as flat as possible, but 


Channel. 



even then it will stand above the centre of the insole B ; therefore this 
must be filled up (§ 56!), and when the shank is fitted in, it will be 
ready for the sole— assuming for the sake of brevity that the seat is to 
be pegged. The sole must now be shaped, leaving a sufficient width 
between fig. 1 133, and the upper, that a row of stitching mav be 
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placed without fear of damaging .the welt- stitches. The sole is thus 
attached to the welt with a vertical thread seam, but as it is not directly 
attached to the upper it is described as*^ an “ indirect ” method of 
attachment. It is the ifiost jjexible method of making boots that are too 
stout to be made sewrou^ds ; bot|) , of the seams would' be water- 
proof if properly made, but hand- welted boots are expensive to make 
and to repair. • ^ 

362. Hand-sbwn boots are often ilnitated by machinery; they may 
be described as “ Goodyeal -welted,’^ after the inventor of the machinery, 
or they rfiay be ^escribed as “ Machine-wejted ”. The principal differ- 
ences 'between the h«Qd-made boot and the machine-welted are thee 
preparation of the insole and the making of the stitches. The ideal 
leather for tne insole is the centre portion of a firm ‘oak-bark tanned 
belly, since the fibre would possess the maximi,im of nat^ire knd be 
neither too long nor too short. The channels used would be similar to 
those in fig. 127 ; the outer* channel at E is made about inch from 
the# edge, and the thickness between E and M about ,its sub- 
stance ; between E and F there should not be less than J inch nor 
more than inch. For the purpose of finishing the waist without 
the stitches showing it is not'unusual to increase the distance of E from 
the e^g^ ; when^ the boots have toe-caps th^ extra thickness of the 
upper would cause the sole-shape to be different in design from that of 
the last, and to minimize this difference the point E would be a little 
farther from the edge round Vhe toe than at the sides ; the machine 
which is used for cutting these channels has facilities for the ready 
adjustment of these differences, so that it would then only be necessary 
to press the lever with the foot for either the waist, forepart, or toe. 
Many boots are made with what is known as “ Gem insoles, which 
consist of leather insoles that are too light in substance to be used in 
the ordinary way, therefore only the ‘outer channel is cut, adhesive 
canvas being then bedded down over the upturned portion, PS, fig. 127 
the merits of this insole will depend ypon the nature of the leather, the 
thickness of PS, and the character of the boot ; often the decrease in the 
utility of the boot is much greater than the amount saved by using a 
substitute for solid leather. The method of lasting has already been 
described in § 344. Several machines are used for sewirlg on the welt — 
both lock-stitch and chain-stitch — ^and some of these have often been 
improved, but the principal devices of ohain-stSch machines are as 
follows; — 

(fi) Heating device. I'his must provide not only for the waxing of 
the thread, but for keeping warm each pari of dhe machine with 
which the waxed thread comes into contact, such as thread rolls, looper, 
and needl#, otherwise they would quickly become coated with wax and 
this would make it impossible to work the machine ; gas is sometimes 
used for heating, but many modern machines .are fitted with steam- 
heating devices, and if a steam engine is already in use then the employ- 
ing of steafti would be economical and reduce the risk of the ^read 
being impaired by,»overheating. 
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(^) A channel guide is important, because if the needle be correctly 
set and its point the right shape, then the channel •guide will indicate ^ 
where the point of the needle will come through ; it also serves to steady 
the work when the needle striker it. t 

{c) A \velt guide is necessary to feed th&^welt and hold it in position 
so that the needle strikes through tlie groove which is cut at D, ng. 131 ; ^ 
t^e stitch should lie in this groove, but the latter also assists in the turn- 
ing out of the welt. There mu 5 t ^Iso be an arrangement whereby the 
pressure of the welt guide against the shoe Is relieved .when the latter 
is carried along to form another stitch. , * 

» {d) A stitch-forming device. The seam beiog horizontal, ihe stitch 

cannot bt* made in precisely the same manner as the Mcl^ay, although 
the finished stitch is identical ; when the needle (which enters on the 
welt. Side), has emerged from the insole, the looper with a jircular 
motfon lays the thread in the barb of the needle ; the other details are 
similar to thosfe in*the McKay except that Aere is no “ cast off 

{fj ^ tension device is necessary so that notwithstanding the vaiying 
substance at different parts of the boot, the tension nhich is put on the 
stitch when it is pulled up, may be uniform. *In l>Sth hand and machine 
work the strength of the seam does not so irfuch depcfid upon the number of 
stitches a nd size of the thJtad^ as upon there being an absence of hiflg^ action 
between the dif^rcnt harh which are sewn together such as welt, upper, and 
in. .ole. 

(/) *The ^feed'^ which controls the leitjgth of stitch should be variable, 
since it is necessary to increase the length with an increase in the size 
of thread used, otherwise there may not be enongh material between the 
stitches to stand the increased strain. 

When the welt has been sewn on, the tacks used to keep the insole 
in position must be removed, likewise the anchor tacks used for bracing ; 
this may be accomplished by haTid or with the aid of (me of the power 
• machines used for the purpose. The seam at A, fig. 131, must now be 
trimmed so that the sole can fit fl^it upon it as in fig. 133. In factories 
only making a small number of welted shoes this would be a hand 
operation, but if possible the “ Keighley ” in-seam trimmer should be 
installed ; the cutting device (•onsi.sts of a fine toothed band-saw strained 
taut over two f heels ; the machine is both rapid and true. 

363. It will now be necessary to “ beat out ” the welt ; this is done with 
a small power hammir, the sfcoe being held so that the welt is supported 
on the side of a small horizontal disc — sometimes only a bracket — whic^ 
is bevelled to permit its thin edge fitting in at E, fig. 131. The disc 
revolves as the bo#t is Sioved to bring a different part of the welt under 
the hammer, and thus friction on the side of the upper is avoided. 
This “ beating out ” results in a slight compression of the welt which of 
course must be in temper, as would also have been necessary when the 
welt was being sewn on ;*the outline of the welt will have to be longer 
than the line where the sewing is, and to assist it to stretch it is usual to 
make#i few small cuts around the toe. The seam at A, fig. 131, may 
now^e painted jjver with a composition which shouid help to make it 
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waterproof. A seam-sealing machine is supplied by Gimson & Co., 
Leicester. « 

364. The filling of the bottom is an important operation ; it may 
precede the fixing of th^ sha^k, *or it neay not, since this must be deter- 
mined by the material use<Ji in filling the bottom : the objdtts of the 
latter operation Are : — 

(a) The making level €/f the forepart of the outer sole. , 

{b) To make it possible to secure Uniformity of surface in bottom 
scouring, and afterwards in' sole finishing. 

(r) Oh accoynt of the hollowness of ,the bottom the foot would 
otherwfte^ soon cause tb^ inside to be unlevel and uncomfortable. ‘ « 

{d) It assists in making the boots more damp-resisting. *' 

(d) If suitably filled it should prevent the unpleasant sound caused 
by the surfaces of dry leather rubbing against ^each oth^. Several 
materials have been used, the selection being made in some instsJnces 
to secure efficiency, but more often it is economy thdt (dictates. 

A waterproofed felt of good quality may claim precedence, since it 
never creaks, and is also cheap and easy to use ; sheet cork is some- 
times used ; that, hdwever, which is most popular is ground cork mixed 
with a compound which is b#th adhesive and plastic when heated, but 
solid ^16 waterpibof when cold ; “ Besto ” and‘ ‘ Arabol ” are two well- 
known compositions, but a special outfit is desirable with either material 
for softening it, and filling the bottom. 

365. When the soles — whith are generally cut with a master-knife 
— have been bevelled in the waist (from the flesh side) they must be 
mellowed ; if they were not reduced in this way they would appear 
stouter than in the forepart owing to the sole being raised over the 
shank through the centre of the waist. The machine used is known as 
a “ Shanking-out ” machine. It is now usual to apply a coating of 
rubber cement to the edge of the sole that will rest upon the welt, and 
to that part of the welt upon •which the sole rests, and when the solvent ‘ 
has evaporated the sole would be placed in position, and then the boot 
— the last being in it — is placed under pressure until the sole is firmly 
held in position ; there are several appropriate machines on the market. 

366. Many manufacturers now let the shoes go to the “rounding” 
machine, but for good work it is a great advantage to beit out the welts 
again ; it does not take long, but it sinks the welt close to the sole so 
that the stitches do not at places sink intoethe well. 

The rounding machine is one of the most useful machines in the 
trade,' since besides shaping the sole and welt it also cuts the channel, 
the expense of purchasing knives for each fast is therefore saved. 
Th© principal devices are : — 

(a) The guides which, working against the feather, determine the 
width of the welt. The narrowest part of the welt will be the waist, 
5ince it is usiial, in ladies’ shoes especially, finish this part without 
showing the stitches, but it must not be so plose that the awl cuts into 
the welt-stifches. With a pedal an additional guide may be bijpught 
into ^action, so that around the forepart the welt cap be left wider. 
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When it is desired, a Scotch edge attachment may be used, which enables 
the operator to trim the welt wide at the outside joint, gradually de- 
creasiijg the width as it reaches the toe ; it is .brought about by a cam 
which must be adjusted according to the siee of the l^ot. 

(/;) The cytting device is like ^ small cl^sel — about J inch wide — 
which makfcs a series of slightly overlapping cuts as the feeding arrange- 
ments bring the next part of the welt against the knife. 

(<r) The channel knife is adjustable as regards the distance of the cut 
from the edge, and also its depth ; the knives are produced in a variety 
of shapes. • * ^ 

• 367. When the channel has been opened (^•323) the woijc will be 
ready for*the stitching machine. So many machines are^n the mar- 
ket, with either of which satisfactory work can be done, and these vary 
so much ir^ their construction, that no useful purpose would be^served 
by describing either one in detail. The principal feature in a well- 
stitched edge i*s the appearance of the stitchfts ; these should be uniform 
in length, and in the amount which they are sunk in the welt ; h«nce 
the mechanisms which affect the length of stitch and the tension are of 
primary importance, speed being secondary. The stitch used is a “ lock- 
stitch” (ftg. 79), the thread which shows *00 the welt is usually passed 
through a solution of gum, there being an advantage in so dotng since 
in subsequent ope:ations it is less likely to be soiled. The shuttle * 
thread is usually waxed (§ 370). 

Wh*en the cost of production prevents boots being made " hand- 
sewn,” they may be made by machine ; if, however, the work is very 
heavy' and is likely to be often worn under damp conditions the welts 
may be sewn on by hand, the remaining operations being performed by 
machine ; the principal advantage is that the hand workman can use 
hcm'i, but the machine would lyie flax, hence it is not unusual for strong 
boots to be made in this way. Although it is not admitted that a lock- 

* stitch can be equal to the hand- made Stitch, since the hole for the 
former must be made large enough for the “lock” to pass through, 
whereas the hole ^or the latter would be less than the size of the two 
threads, yet it is generally strong enough ; and should it give way it 
can easily be lepaired, whereas if the welt-seam gave way it would be 
difficult, and ft should ahvays be a principle in the construction of a boot 
to make sufficiently sfp'ong any seanis that are subject to much strain in 
wear^ the repairing of which ivould’ be difficult. 

In many welted boots, whether made by hand or machine, a middle- 
sole is used in the foj;epart between the welt and the sole ; this has 
several advantaged since : — 

(a) It would be more difficult for dampness to penetrate to the^feet 

(^) When the outer sole became thin the foot would not so keenly 
feel the unevenness of the footway. 

(^r) The boot would*keep its shape better ; in welted work there is 
always a tendency for the welt to curl upwards in wear, but this is pre- 
vented even with a very thin middle-sole, provided that Ae leather is 
firnf ; consequtoly the boot does not so quickly lose its smartness. 
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368. Every good thing is imitated, consequently there are many 
imitations of welted boots ; the “ fair-stitche^ " is a well-known example ; 
this boot is lasted as for,McKay^and then a middle-sole may he ayached 
by the McKay n^ichine ; after the scAe had been temporarily fixed, it 
would be stitched to the edge of thf middle-sole and th/^ waist of the 
sole then sewn on the McKay. Sometimes instead of a *middle-sole 
only a narrow strip is sewA on, the welt being held in position by a welt- 
guide attached to a Blake or McKay machine ; the welt is shown in fig. 
134 ; the forepart may be ftlled as in § 364. 

Shoofing boats or other heavy footwear may be lasted as for McKay, 
then wntin the bottom •has been filled, a through middle-sole extending* 
to the back, of the heel may be attached either by machine-riveting, 
screwing, or McKay — preferably either the first or second ; th^- sole 
would /hen be stitched to the edge of this middle-sole. It 13 described 
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as an indirect method of attachment, of great durability, its efficiency 
being but little impaired even when it is necessary to re- sole the boots. 

369. For methods of direct attachment, soles may be temporarily 
held in position by any one of four different methocS. High-cl£BSs 
ladies’ light shoes often have the soles cemented ^on ; it is not denied 
that it is the most expensive method, but ft is claimed that there is no 
rjsk of fbreaking the needles when sewing, or of nails working through 
and hurting the foot ; neither is the appearance qf the forepart impaired 
by the marks of sunken nails. Sometimes for lighF soles the staple- 
tactaer is used ; this machine cuts and points a staple, and then drives 
it in ; the wire, however, must be sufficiently soft that the machine can 
work it, the result being that it may not be strong enough to penetrate 
)iard soles. , When staples are used they may ht put in the^channel, and 
the finish of the bottom will not then be impaired, but they often cause 
the thread to be cut through during sewing. When the wire^grip 
jn^achii^ is used, the short lengths of conugated wire, vfhichjire cflt as 
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needed from the coil, are placed in. positions similar to those used for 
the draft tacks in the forepart, only farther in from *he edge than the 
channel ; the driver is adjusted sufficiently low. that the wire is sunk far 
enough below the surface to prevent the fi»ish fieing affected except by 
the small purpeture due to the wi|e. Wherj the leitner in the soles is 
bard, the ‘“taper nail ” machine is generally used ; theVails in this case 
are cut from ribbons of steel, the width bein^ identical with the length 
of the nails, which are shaped like^n isosceles trianglb, the base would 
be cut from one edge of the libbon for the ffrst nail and from the other 
sdge for the next. The machine may be fitted with gither ^ single *or 
boufile head ; in the latter case two widths of jpibbon are us^ *so that 
two lengths of nails can be used, the longer for the forepart and the 
ihortej for the seat. Usually the operator does not use a guide for 
nailing thei latter, which as a result is often unsatisfactorily doje, but 
:here are factories^ where an adjustable guide is fixed to the machine and 
the heel of the shoe rested against it ; tb 4 s ensures the nails being a 
uniforms distance from the edge. • 

The seals of soles on extra heavy work are generally attached either 
with the riveting or screwing- machine. • 

370. The. Theory of Waxing. A thread for hand work is made from 
many siunds, and it is rfecessary to twist these so that fhe frictic^ instead 



Fig. 135. 


of 1 bng continuous on any ong strand may be shifted to another, for 
, example, the friction at A, fig. 135, is shifted to B and then to C. If 
a similar amount of each strand was subjected to uniform friction, the 
stretch of each strand would be similar, but when many strands are used 
then the friction would not be uniform, and those strands with most 
friction w'ould be stretched most ; this would make it impossible to use 
the thread, 5ir)^ethe strands which stretched in length would double up, 
aSd cause an increase in girth at that place, the obstruction probably 
resulting in a breakage. 

{a) If, however, a wax iH used, it will cement together the cUfferent 
strands and prevent their unequal stretch. It may be remarked thgt 
cottons and threads u#ed in upper-closing machines are often made of 
many strands an(f that they are not waxed, and yet do not loop up ; this 
is true, but the strands are specially twisted to overcome this difficulty. 
(See § 172.) 

[p] There is alway.s a considerable amount of friction m up when 
the thread i^ passed thibugh a small hole, but by using a suitable wax 
this friction is considerably* lessened since by binding the fibres together 
the diameter of the thread is reduced. Wax also lessens the wear on 
jthe threap by acting as a lubricant. 
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{c) In a thread there is always a tendency to contraction on the 
release of tension 7 this would make it difficult to obtain a tight seam 
apart from some device, to lessen or prevent this slipping bacl^of the 
thread after pullii^ up the stitcn, but«this useful purpose is also served 
by suitable tv^ax. 

{dy Wax helf)s to make a seam waterproof by cementinij the stitch 
to the leather and filling &ny space, if such there be ; it also helps to 
preserve the thread from damp and, from the fine sharp grit which in- 
controvertibly often does cbnsiderable damage to the thread. 

Wax Should f)Ossess stickiness and have as low a melting-point as is 
consisteiV, with cleanliitiss in use. Brittle wax is dirty to use and soon • 
leaves the tlyead ; soft wax is best as a lubricant, hard waxes'strain the 
leather and weaken the thread ; hence threads allowedlo hang foj: some 
time bj*come weak because the volatile part of the greases having ^been 
oxidized, the wax becomes hard and brittle. 

371. Machine Waxes, ‘Threads with a soft finish do not strain the 
leather so much during sewing, and less tension will be necetsary to 
make the thread lie flat on the material, but such threads have consider- 
able elasticity, and to obfain a tight seam so much tension may have to 
be used that the thread is thereby weakened. When there is much 
elastichjf there is ’also considerable contraction* upon the release of the 
tension ; therefore when the Blake needle after reachkig its highest 
motion commences to descend, the contraction may cause the thread 
still to remain in the barb of the needle instead of allowing the shank 
of the needle and the cast off point to pass down through the loop, the 
result is a missed stitch, but wax, by preventing the contraction of the 
thread, overcomes the difficulty. 

Soft threads are always loosely twisted and are often split on the barb 
of the needle, but this also is corrected with a suitable wax. (See also 
b, c, d, in § 370.) 

Hard Waxes. This is a Very serious defect, since when it is neces- 
sary to have the horn of the machine unusually hot so as to keep the 
wax sufficiently soft to prevent the motion of the whorl from being im- 
peded, then the strength of the thread may be impaired ; it should not 
be necessary to heat the wax above 75° O 

Soft Wax. Wax may have too low a melting-poin*^, through there 
being too much grease or oil in its composition ; wl^en melted this would 
be very thin and likely both to splash and to make the work and hands 
0/ the operator diity ; such wax would not prevent the contraction of 
the thread, hence it may not leave the barb of ^he needle, or even if it 
does, yet the loop may fall to one side so that the caSt off point cannot , 
entee, thus causing a stitch to be missed. 

372. Assuming that the shoes have been sewn or stitched the next 
operations will be chknnel- closing and bottom-leyelling. 

First of all the soles are wetted, for although the ihoes may have 
been sewn before the soles had become quitetdry, yet thdy are not in a fit 
condition fdt channel- closing ; clean water should be used, othA^se 
berstained ; the Sest and possibly the quickest method 
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is to hold them against a revolving. brush which is in contact with a 
supply of water, since it avoids the wetting of the uppers. The shoes 
should^now be allowed to sfand until t|ie leather is mellow, this being 
essential for the proper closing ctf the channel. Sho|§ that have been 
made welte*d, ^ill still be on the la|,t, and thgse will be considered first. 
If there is ftiuch wax in the channel — there ought not fo be — it will be 
-m advantage to bone it down ; the lip of •ihe channel should then 
be worked back until the channel is completely covered, usually this 
is not difficult with the mellow leather generally used for welted work ; 
it may be done with the keernedge of a bone, or a piect of hafd^wood ; 
^often the bottom of the shoe is held against ike side of a j;evolving 
wheel thaf has raised ribs (the patterns vary) usually of b^^ss, or gun- 
metal Jo avoid stains. The edge of the shoe may now be forced to- 
ward§ the centre of tke bottom by holding it against a wheel tl^ edge 
of which has raibe*(J ribs, otherwise a shoulder stick may be employed ; 
this would be 'about 16 inches long, and%bout i inch in diameter 
made fiom either of the hard woods, such as box-wood ; a shouider 
would be cut into it — at about 5 inches from the end so that it 
could be fitted against the edge of the shoe afid set it up square with 
the assistance of friction and pressure. The bottoms of welted shoes 
are levelled on machines having a spindle to hold th? last in fJotition ; 
the bottom is <hen rolled with either one or two cylinders ; when only 
one is used it is generally more or less concave so that the edge may 
”eceive\he full foice of the pressure; when two cylinders are used they 
are less concave and are placed end to end, they then adjust themselves 
to the cuwature of the bottom. 

373. The channel-closing and levelling of shoes other than welted 
or sewrounds is perhaps less satisfactory, since already the last has been 
reinr ed ^rom the shoe, and it^is not often that the same last could 
easily be re- inserted ; most of the machines in general use do not employ 
'lasts at all similar to those on which booft are made, but “ feet,’’ and 
often the same foot is used for .boots made on very different lasts; 
usually each foot .has also to do duty for more than one length size ; 
it need not therefore cause an\ great surprise when the finished shoe 
is found to have little, if any,* resemblance to the last on which it was 
made ; but it is difficult to understand why money should be so lavishly 
spent in purchasing Jhe very latest creations in lasts, and then to allow 
the benefit to be lost through a want of care in the levelling department. 
The feet used should always agree with the last in — 

(a) The pitch of tl^ heel (§ 25). 

(fi) The positi^ and angle of the joints. 

(^) The spring of the toe (§ 28). 

(J) The length size. When the feet used ar^ much shorter than 
the shoe, and the bottom is levelled by rolling, therl the toe of the shoe 
will be bent upwards through there having been no support at this part 
when it was rollbd. • * 

Shoes sewn on the McKay machine are often strained Ait of shape ; 
this Is not alwajs the fault of the operator, but is irrore often the result 
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of badly moulded bottom-stock ; insoles that are not moulded to the 
shape of the last v/hen mellow cannot be expected to retain the form of 
the last, and if while tjjie soles are in a meuow condition- they pe not 
blocked to the ^^ape of the bottom* of the last, then the process of ' 
sewing will not mould the^heavy sol/ to the shape of the lighter insole, 
but the latter v^ill be brought to the imperfectly moulcfed*’ outer-sole ; 
it would not be just to blitme either the machine or the operator if suak 
bottoms differ from the shape of tl^e *iast, for as we have already seen 

319) leather -cannot be Vnoulded while it is dry, yet how could it be 
wetted \^hen th? boot is made? With the better moulding of bottom 
stock th^re would be complaint of the sewers spoiling the shape ol* 
the shoes, apd indeed no more should be expected from tWe levelling 
machine than that the boot should be restored to its shape previous to 
sewing 

374. It is very important that the surface ot th^ sole (especially at 
the channel) should be frte from unevenness, since in* the process of 
bottom-scouring the rollers on which the abrasive is fixed cannot 
adapt themselves to an unlevel surface ; hence the high places might be 
scoured through tlie grjtin before the hollow places are reached ; this 
would affect the finishing (chi’p. xxxvi.) and therefore should be avoided. 

The^ various diachines may be classed in thiee groups ; — 

(a) Those having rollers. *> 

{h) Such as exert direct pressure over the whole of the bottom at 
the same time. *■ 

(c) Machines using direct pressure, but only on one part of the 
bottom at a time. 

Those in the first class are the least satisfactory, since they often 
produce very “round" bottoms; for riveted work they should never 
be used as the motion has a tendency to make the boot less solid. The 
second class includes such machines as the “ Epicycle,” the “ Atlas,” 
and the “Cyclops " ; they afe used for the lighter and medium classes’ 
of boots, and provided that the forms are correct for that particular 
substance of forepart and waist, then satisfactory results are possible. 

The “ Hercules ” machine is without controversy the best in the 
market for heavy work, since the preJ>sure although direct is only 
exerted on one part of the bottom at a time ; the foot* on which the 
boot is placed and the “ form ” which fits on top yf the sole, both have 
an oscillating motion so that the pressureotravels from heel to toe and 
t)ien back. 

375, When channels are ciit with a very long lip it is often difficult 
to cause them to lie down, because in drying the gfain contracts and 
the dip curls up ; to minimize the probability of this occurring, after the 
channels have been wetted and when they are quite f^ee from all sur- 
plus moisture, they may have a coat of rubber cement, then when the 
solvent has evaporated the channels may beolaid; with good cement 
they should be secure, although wear* the. thin lip may quickly wear 
off. 

^7^. An operation which is ohen omitted, althoughirvery impokant, 
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is the rounding of the heel seat. When square stock is used for the 
soles — as for welted work — ^Jien the heel part of the* sole may be so 
unlike t^e heel of the boot that, notwitl^tanding# the use of a guide in 
nailing the §eat (§ 369), it is necelSsary to sftape this p^rt to assist the 
heeler in puttii^g the heels on cor/ectly. It* must be ^lonceded* that 
when the sea*t of the sole projects more on one side than on the other, 
\f the soles project uneven ampunts at the seat, then it is not easy 
for the heeler to maintain uniformly of pitqh, or avoid the heels in- 
clining to one side. When the seat of the sole has been pieged th» 
“ heel;seat rounding machine ’** is almost indispensable. 
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377. Heels vary in their shape, the following being the description of 
those ^^t present in general use : — 

(a) The “ Square ” heel is used on men’s, boys' ?nd gins’ boots, but 
not on women’s unless thev heels do not exceed 1 inch in height. 

The “ Military ” heel differs from the square heel by being more 

than I inch high,thetop-piece 
being smaller and placed 
further forward. It is not 
often that this heel exceeds 
1 1 inch in height and its front 
should be perpendicular to 
the ground when the boot is 
being worn. 

(c) The “ Cuban ” heel 
has a top-piece which is 
shorter from back to front 
than that of the military heel ; 
it is also placed a little further 
forward and the front is “ cu^ 
under ” instead of being per- 
pendicular ; its height varies 
between inches and 2-J 
inches. 

(d) The “Louis” heel is illustrated in fig. 136; with a special 
machine the heel part of the sole is split, one portion — the flesh side — 
is then continued backward to form a fo^^ndatiowi for the heel, and the 
other part — the grain side— is fastened up the front, its extremity being 

"^caught underneath the top- piece. The machine showm^ used for 
clamping the leather to the heel while the cemcAit is^setting* 
with kid-covered wood heels, the part of the sole which exj^ 
front is stitched with silk to the kid covering, but more often| 
ing is only an ornament, the leather being cemented up the^nt. 

(e) The “ Mock Louis ” heel is similar tg the LouisJjej|ras regards 
its outline at the back and its shape the front, l^l^ilmj^sole is not 
split, hen^ no. portion of it is brought up* the breast. 

178. Heels ye not always* built in the same w^y x isiqdl^es an 
adhesii^e is used and this jay, or may not, be assisted witl| halls. The 
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lavish use of paste made from flour cannot be recommendedf it is not 
necessary, and often makes the finisher’s work hardef since dry paste is 
very difficult to stain, and it is well tnown th^ such heels are more 
liable to mildew since there is th<?n presenf something for fungi to feed 
upon. If In the case of heels having veiy thin seaj^s it is deemed 
advisable tcf tale some precaution to ensure the thin edges of the lifts 
4jyot cracking, then the lifting mav be mellowed by dipjiing it into thin 
size, after which it should be alK)\^ed to drain for at least forty-eight 
hours before the heels are built. The correct way to build heels so that 
they do not “ check,” is to make sure that the edges of fhe lifts^are well 
%ompress^d ; this will not be if the cup at the bottom of the he^l is only 
formed by ‘compressing the centre of the heel, but if the is formed 
by usin^ either of the devices referred to in § 296, then the machine 
will have ai-^opportunky to compress the external part of the he 4 l with 
at least as much .copipression as is used for the most hollow part of the 
cup. When endeavouring to produce lighta weighing heels it is often 
overlooked that the unnecessary material in the centre which reqiflres 
such excessive compression to form the cup, could \jith advantage have 
been saved, since the heel would then weigh less and not have cost so 
much. The chief argument in favour of cising adhe^ves is t^at nails 
are not then so necessary in building the heel if it is to be attacheef from 
the outside, consequently the attaching nails would not be deflected 
thiough sti iking one of the building nails^ 

379. “Before describing the building of the heels it is advisable to 
refer to the methods of attaching them, since the latter governs the 
former. Heels may be attached from the insiue, the nails being driven 
through the insole into the heel, or they may be attached from the out- 
side, the nails passing through the full height of the heel and forming a 
bur on the insole. When heels ^e attached from the inside they must 
be made solid during the building and compressing ; the nails which 
•are used in building must be burred at tlfe point to prevent the lifts 
springing, but the nails used for attaching the heel to the shoe need only 
penetrate tHe heel far enough for security. The heels in this case may 
also have the top-piece fixed before attaching the heels to the shoes ; 
they may also be breasted andT scoured. It is a very great advantage 
when the last two operations can be performed before attaching the 
heels, since there would be no fear of marking the shank of the sole with 
a long seat lift — a ma^ somAimes difficult to remove. More skill is 
required to breast heels after they are attached, since there is danger 
of cutting^hrough the sqje, and should the shank be more arched than 
usual it may also b«f necessary to finish cutting the bottom lift with the 
hand kpife. It is indisputable that the front of the heel could m^re 
quickly be scoured against a cylinder (such as the harder of the two 
bottom-scouring rollers), than against the cone-shaped, heel-scouring 
device; the method thet^ore economizes labour, skill and abrasive. 
When heejs are sfttached fre^p tlie outer side, they are not ^ften sub- 
jected so much compression previous to attaching because few — if 
any — tails are uled, and without nails the heel would not retain the 
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compression. When these heels have been attached, the top-piece must 
‘ be nailed on. ' 

. Until quite recently .the inside attaching was used for ladie^ work 
and the outside rattaching lor men’s, < boys* and girls’ work, but many 
firms have now adopted the former method even for low heels. 

380. The building of heels should always be done in moulds since 
it is then so much easier Vo build a high heel correctly, for if the lift" 
are placed against the front of a qjoiild and centred by the cup, any 
quantity of heels could be produced, the lifts in each heel having abso- 
lutely the same amount of pitch, and it must follow that if moulds are 
necessary for high hejls then they are advisable for lower ones, ever* 
though for the latter they may not be so essential. The employing of 
moulds enables lifts to be used that are the minimum in size, since each 
one is correctly centred, and sometimes a visit- to the hj^el-trimming 
department affords ample evidence that economy co\:ld be effected. 

381. The lifts in any Ihe of work should if possible be of similar 
character, otherwise it will be difficult to secure uniformity in co-lour and 
burnish ; to place different sorts of lifting in one heel is to work on the 
assumption that all heehs could be perfectly finished in the same way, 
which obviously is a fallacy, for if soft lifts and hard lifts are both put in 
the same heel, then whatever method may be used, the soft lifts cannot 
be burnished to look like the hard ones, since the former cannot be 
excessively burnished without the latter also having the extra burnish and 
these are more susceptible than the others. 

When pieced lifts are used those forming a layer should be uniform 
in substance, otherwise the heel may be higher at one part than at another, 
unless it is made level by one part receiving greater compression. The 
number of nails required must be determined by the number of pieces 
in the heels, since obviously each separate piece should be secured, but 
the nails should not be placed where they might interfere with the 
attaching nails ; the nailing as affected by the method of attaching the"' 
heels is referred to in § 379. 

When the seat of the heel is very thin it is advisable to put the grain 
of the lift toward the seat of the sole, because when tanned leather dries 
there is a tendency for the grain to contract, hence the thin edge of the 
lift would curl in the direction desired, and being the finest in fibre it is 
firm, whereas if this thin edge had to be producfid with the flesh fibres 
the result might be unsatisfactory. ' 

^ 382. The machines used for compressing heels are very similar in 

principle ; the makers usually urge the claims oj their particulat machine 
because of the great pressure obtainable with it, yet u^on reflection it may 
be<realized that such excessive pressure is not necessary, since the hand^ 
s^n workman holding the shoe on his lap can build a perfectly solid 
he^l ; the secret is the tempering and preparation of the leather, together 
with the employing of suitable rands, so that instead of the centre the 
outside 0^ the heel receives most compression; ancflast, though not 
least, the nails are only put far enough in from the edge to prevent them 
;idiowihg in the fihished heel, if the lifts are very we^ when us^ then 
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the heels will probably crack, since leather swells with soaking and con- 
tracts as it dries. • 

When heels have teen comjyessed tlyse which are to be at- 
tached from the inside may have ^he top-ptece attached ; this is usually 
done with a s]jigging machine, which takes jts name f^om the kind of 
nail used, if being only a length of wire cut off from a coil without any 
attempt to form either a head or a point. Wires of various shapes may 
be used, and the operator can regi^ate the length of tte slug ; there is 
also a device for varying the distance between the slugs,* and to regul^e 
the (Jepth to which they are driven ; the driver should ‘never set so 
•low that the slugs cannot be scoured until all the«^rain has tfeenrremoved, 
as this would mar the finish. 

Eitjjier hand or power machines may be used for breasting the heel, 
the ijicthoi being — except for the mock Louis heel — to use n large 
gouge which has t 4 ^e required curve, then with one cut this shapes the 
front. Many of the minor details vary with tke various types of machines, 
the*device for holding the beel, device for altering the ang^ at 
which the front is cut down, and the mechanism^ by which sufficient 
force is obtained to cut it easily, quickly and smoothly, so that little, if any, 

' scouring wil 1 be necessarv\ Another imporiant difference in the machines 
is whether the breasting is commenced from the bottom of the Iffeel or 
from the top-ptece , with the latter method there is often a difficulty, 
since the^ cup in the bottom of the heel wpuld vary with heels of different 
size, hence a series of rests would be required as supports for the heel 
when the front was being cut, otherwise the bottom lift would have no 
support against the knife. When the top-piece rests on the table of the 
machine and the cutting is commenced from the bottom lift, the cup of 
the heel is not disturbed, consequently it is left very much smoother 
than by the former method. , 

After breasting, the heels can with advantage be scoured, and if the 
•breasting knife is similar in its curve to th^ bottom-scouring roll, then 
against this the heels can be lightly held. A fine abrasive should be 
used and much le.ss time will be required than would be necessary if the 
heels were first attached to the ‘•hoes. 

When heels jf the Louis h^el shape are used, the front will be shaped 
on a special machine of the heel-trimming type, or on a heel-trimming 
machine (McKay) wlych has an attachment for holding the heels, so 
that the fronts can be shaped^n the same principle as the back of the 
heels. • 

384. Whether the h^ls are attached from the outside or inside the 
method is the sarie, viz., the nails are placed in a stand or holder 
(sometimes automatically), and when the heel is placed in position ^nd 
clamped there the device is set in motion which drives the nails rigjit 
in. Operators are not .unanimous in their opinion as to when a heel 
should be considered to‘l 5 b straight, but admitting that the front should 
be at rig}it angled to an imaginary line, should this line be—. 

(d!l*I)irect from heel to toe ? ^ 

(^f Central fcitween the joints ? or, 
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{c) Straight through the waist, the heel front square across the 
waist ? ‘ 

The latter is probg.bly in favour, since although wi.th sorne^ sole 
shapes either njfithod might be satisfactory, yet only the latter could 
alway^be depeq,ded upon. . ^ ^ 

385. Machines are provided with a device so that when heels are 
higher behind than in front there may be similar pressure over the whoW’ 
heel ; where this depends upon aia operator adjusting a machine it 
should never be neglected, otherwise the front of the heel may not fit 
close t® the sole, and the heel may not stacid flat through the back being 
unduly ck mpressed, bitti when lasts require wedge heels this should b^ 
provided fo|^ in the building and not be left to chance securing it by 
compression. The points of the drivers are shaped so that tl^e nails 
pierceUhe heel in a slanting direction (for military heels) Wo avoid the 
probability of their showing in the finished heel ; ^•remembering this 
they should be placed as n«iar to the edge as circumstances will permit, 
and'-sufficient nails should be used to make the heel solid. Roand nails 
with a machine-m^de head are used for inside attaching. When at- 
tached from the outside ^nails are used which are rectangular in shape, 
with a dull point ^.and no head; they are not driven in quite level, but 
left projecting about inch, the top-piece is then pressed on to these, 
which save it slipping during the slugging. 
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386. For the p»ocesses of finishing it is advisable that l^ts should be 
inserted to enable the operator to grip the shoe firmly without in- 
currtng th^ risk of spoiling its shape. Hinged lasts should allrays be 
used, since they c!in be inserted with less difficulty ; the last should be 
similar^ in design to the one on which tife shoe was made, otherwise 
the waist of the sole may not have sufficient suppo i, or thd last might 
strain the upper into a different shape. • 

The processes of finishing may be classed under two headings : — 

(rz) Those which ingwease the efficiency of the shqie. 

(d) Those whi' h only improve its appearance. 

We have already seen that it is a disadvantage for leather to absorb 
water ^^uickly f§ 259), and that operations which tend to make the 
leather more impervious to the penetration of water must enhance its 
utility ; nothing however beyond the rolling can be done to that part 
of the surface the leather which in wear is subject to abrasive friction, 
because the part treated would be cpiickly worn off ; but the edges of 
the soles, which absorb water so rapidly because of the coarseness of 
the fibre, can be treated to retard the percolation of the water (§ 395). 

The welt of the McKay can also be^ similarly treated; and if the 
finish of the waist of the sole has the same effect then this should be 
classed as an operation for utility Heels of boots are built of several 
layers, and the effect of wetting and drying is to cause the leather to 
shrink, and this would enabic the moisture to penetrate to the heel- 
attaching nailn and these being of iron would soon corrode and quickly 
destroy the nature of the leather, so that it could not hold the nails ; the 
moisture would alsc^cause Jhe nails to rust and by this they would be 
weakened. When the treatment of the front of the heels is such that 
it retards the absorption of moisture, then it should be considered a 
useful operation jn gdbds that are to be worn under damp conditions. 
It will thus be seen that operations which are for utility on one boot 
may not answer the same purpose on another should the conditions not 
call for service. 

387, When work j^to be finished by machine, ploughing is usually 
the first oper^ion ; the work ^nay be performed either with a ‘‘ split 
plou|jh, a “ drag ” knife, <fr an “ American plough ” ; in either of these 
too^ there is aome protection provicied to lessen t^ie probability of the 
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upper being cut, but the American plough excels in this respect, it being 
almost impossible , to cut the upper if the blade is correctly set ; but 
beginners often have considerable difficulty ^with the drag knife. The 
object of ploughing thefSeat^is tt) ma|^e a true line round the Ifed by 
cutting away any t)verhanging portions ; it also enables the slaielS of the 
cutter no fit dose against 'the seat where the upper nKjet§ the sole ; 
unless this is possible ^ correctly shaved heel cannot be obtained 
(for ploughing the forepart see § 393). • 

The principle of the machines uSbd for shaving the heel is that of a 
lathe, the shaping tool is held in the machine and the heel brought into 
contactVlth the revolving knives. The essential mechanisms include : — , 
The kkives : these *are not always on the same principk, some — 
the “ Smith and the “Ultima” — are moulded to the reverse shape 
desired in the heel ; they are sharpened from the inside and the< shape 
of the ftimmed heel cannot be much affected through the cu’?ters being 
indifferently ground. In other machines — e,g. the “ McKay ” — the 
knives are fiat pieces of stee*l, sharpened from the outside, being^ground 
to a template, and careless work may result in the shape being altered. 
With either style of » cutter the angle of the bevel on the edge of the 
knife depends upon the ** grinding ; the operator should observe the 
differei^co in the ucsults produced with long ori with short bevels, with 
hollow or with flat : the edge which produces beautiful results on heels 
built with mellow leather may be very unsatisfactory with wood pulp. 
When a burr is thrown up on the edge with a coarse grindstone* it is an 
advantage to take it off with an oil-stone, it does not take a minute 
and the edge will be both keener and stronger. When the blades are 
ground from the inside they must first be removed from the cutter-head 
and a similar amount must 'be taken off each l^lade, otherwise there 
will be an unpleasant bumping when trimming the heels ; with those 
machines where the cutter is ground from the outside as in the McKay, 
the blades need not be removed from the cutter-head, hence the length 
of both blades will be perfectly true, and the disadvantages of bumping 
be avoided. In the interests of econoiny, the knives should be ground* 
as soon as they become dull, it will then not take long, and the work 
being always trimmed with sharp cutters, the scourer’s labour will be 
reduced to a minimum, and a considerable amount of abkasive will also 
be saved. Often through a want of thought the corners of the heels 
are not nicely trimmed ; this is to be reg|;etted, <especially when the 
machine is provided with guards which enable this to be done , without 
nsk of damaging the upper, whereas there is no guard on the scouring 
machine. When heels differing in shape have A) be^ trimmed, then if 
the knives are ground from the inside it is only necessary to remove 
themtand insert others, but if the knives are ground while in the cutter- 
head it is better to have a separate head for each set of knives, since it 
econpmizds time, There is a small guard for th^ tpp-piece to fit against, 
and this may be adjusted so that the kwves tnm in clt^e to the top- 
or vice €>€rsa. Similarly there is a guaivi which enables th^, seat 
to be left full, OT tripimed close ; this will vary with the class of work, it 
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being customary to leave the seat fuller on heavy work than on light 
work ; the nature of the leather must not be overlooked, since in beading 
the seat mimosa-tanned leather or even oak-bark shoulders may sink 
, consWarably. ' w 

Sometimes the seat-guard has a swinging^ motion >^hich enables it to 
adapt itself fo heels which are not quite uniform in hfeight, or *to the 
]^rying heights of the side and back of Cubai>, heels. 

A randing device may work in conjunction withp the bell-guard ; 
these, however, are not satisfactory, except for low square heels, since 
they do not always rand the spt at the same angle, th^ latter^ varying 
according to the slope of the heel, which at th^ back is co^i 3 erably 
more than*at the sides ; in consequence of this the back of the heel 
would be randcd*at so great an angle that the sole wouA not fit as 
close^ flp to the up^er as it ought. A separate randing device is 
generally provided^ it shapes the seat of the sole and that part of the 
heel which conges ifext to the upper, and wjjen correctly done it is of 
considerable assistance to the heel-scourer. ^ 

A well-made heel seat is the basis of good heel trimming, but when 
the two sides of the seat differ in shape or there are bumps around it, 
then the heel trimmer must not be blamed for poor results ; as a rule 
moulded counters produ^Je the best shape heel seat, iunless tht Jaster 
realizes the importance of the operition. 

The quality of the work accepted from the machine should be 
nothing less than the best possible ; the sbourer can do the work which 
the trimmer leaves undone, but it will take him longer to do it with an 
abrasive, hence it causes delay and costs more for time and abrasives. 
The speed at which the machine is run is very important ; the object of 
great speed is to make the blow caused by the knife striking the heel 
less noticeable ; if the speed is too low there will be a very pronounced 
serit.:) of tappings, but as the spel;d is increased this tapping becomes 
.less perceptible ; there is, however, a limit |o the advantage which may 
be gained, since the speed may cause the whole machine to vibrate and 
the effect be worse than the fault i! was designed to correct. If three 
knives are used the speed of the machine need not be as great as when 
only two knives are employed ; in the latter case 6000 revolutions 
of the cutter-hesftl per minute are generally considered necessary. 

388. When the heel has been shaved the seat should be mellowed 
and compressed, or as*it is termed “ set ” ; this is especially important 
when the leather is soft, because at this particular stage it would not 
cause much inconvenience if the leather yielded more in one place than 
another, although a^i attempt should be made to produce a seat that is 
perfectly shaped, since the scourer would then have two true tines — 
the top-piece and the seat — to guide him in hjs work; there is ilso 
the further advantage that when the seat wheel is put on the shape of 
the heel at this place will ^ot be spoilt as otherwise it might be ; the 
operation is very^ften omitted notwithstanding its importance. 

389^ The object of heel-%oouring is to produce a thorougllly smpodi 
and h^ heel suitable either for paddir% and brushing or burnishing. 
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The principle of all heel-scouring machines is the same, m., the 
heel is held against a revolving, broad-faced* wheel, covered with thick 
felt over which is temporarily strained an abrasive. The wheels should be 
broad enough that the!ull height of ^he heel can be scOured *t<bnce, 
otherwise more 'ftme will be necessary, and also more skill, especially 
when the layers^of the heel vary in hardness ; the rollers should be so 
shaped that the form of tlje finished heel depends more upon the accu^ 
racy of the machine than upon the skill of the operator ; when heels are 
curved this is yery impoit&nt, as otherwise uniformity in shape may be 
difficult to main|,ain. 

Two grades of the ^brasive are generally used, that for the first ^our^ 
ing being the coarser ; with this the marks of the heel-shauing knives 
should be removed and any parts which may have been inaccessible to 
the cutters should now be shaped. Similarly the second wheel >^ith the 
fine abrasive should remove the marks left by tfie coarse abrasive and 
produce a face free from scratches. ‘ • 

Jhe materials which are used for the abrasives vary considerably in 
hardness and in fineness ; in addition to this the foundation also varies. 
The latter may consist of stiff paper, or in the case of emery it may be 
of cloth, while some abrasives have a combination of cloth and paper. 
The grsft is very (iable to tear, therefore the holes made by the spikes 
quickly work large and the abrasive becomes loose over the wheel ; the 
cloth foundation does not tear, but stretches, and this also results in the 
strip becoming loose on the Wheel ; the combination foundation is the 
best, since it is the least likely to stretch and not so liable to tear. 

The coarseness or fineness of the grain ” of the abrasive is the re- 
sult of successive bolting through meshes varying in size. In select- 
ing the grades for any particular class of work it should he remembered 
that the principle of the operation is not a cut but a knock, which 
chips or tears off small fragments. *The materials used for building 
heels are always less brittle vhen wet than when dry, consequently it is 
more difficult to shape them by scouring, in proportion to their damp- 
ness, in which condition coarse abrasives would only make deep scratches, 
while very fine abrasives would only glaze the heel. If a very coarse 
abrasive is used on the first roll and the material in the heel is hard and 
tough then deep scratches will be made which will be^^very difficult to 
remove with the fine abrasive ; but if too fine an abrasive is used for the 
first roll, the time taken will be long ancj the c^t of the abrasive be 
high, since fewer pairs cou^d be done without changing. On leather 
heels it is not so essential that the abrasive be fine, since in this case a 
nap is produced that prevents the scratches shdwing^; the general prin- 
ciple is, the harder the material the finer the abrasive, since the difficulty 
of femoving the marks will -increase with the hardness of the material. 

The,^ost suitable motion of the shoe during heel scouring should 
be studied Tsometimes it is easy to see that the motion has not been 
porrec^ the tnost common defect being a flat place on ^Hher side of the 
heel; thistis thecesult of taking the heel hi three sections, b^inning 
one side, thf n the back, finishing with the second side ; t| is so 
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easy to apply pressure when scouring the side of the heel that it ought 
^ not to surprise us that it results in a flat place. The operator should J 
realize that considerable care was takgn when. Resigning the top-piece 

• and it^^^hape should not be altAed by scouring, buj^the only way to 
avoid this fs go right from one corner of the heel toJ;lie ©therewith a ^ 
continuous ‘swing, which must be carried quite to the corners of the 

k -^eel. • 

Often the work of the scourer js made difficult thorough the exces- 
► sive speed of the machine. It does not folfow that an •operator can jjo 
mor^ work in a day because the speed of the machine has been inisreased, 
•since if the rate at which the heel is reduced ht» increased bfyond the 
capacity oT the workman, then he must use more care in^bringing the 
heel ir^ contact with the machine ; yet notwithstanding his cafe he may 
oftea reduse the heeV too much in some part and thus cause i<: to be 
necessary likcwisc*Jto reduce the other portion, thus the result may be a 
loss of time, tiood results will be difficult lo secure when the speed is 
such that it causes the whole machine to vibrate. The friction which 
results from excessive speed is also very liable to burn the material in 
the heels, and to avoid this scorching the operator must use less pressure, 
the result being that the work takes moce time instead of less. It is 
doubtful if much is gained by increasing the speed beyond 80?) devolu- 
tions per minifte. 

390. After the first scouring sometimes the heels are wetted with a 
solution of iron sulphate ; this dries and shrinks the face of the heel, 
and since when several kinds of leather are used in the same heel one 
section may shrink more than another, it will be better that this should 
take place now rather than when the heel is finished, but the heels after 
wetting must be allowed to dry tho'-oughly before they can be scoured 
, th(' >econd time. Sometimes tj^e object of the sulphate is that it may 
act as a mordant (§ 400), but for this to be effective it may be necessary 

* to use it after the second scouring and th^n lightly scour the third time 
since the mordant must not be sooured off. 

When heels ire built of loose material they are sometimes given a 
coating of “ filler ” before being finally smoothed up ; excellent results 
may be obtained by so doing, ^because the filler may contain more shellac 
or dextrine than could be used in the ink without it showing grey. A 
thinner ink could afterwards be used and only a light application would 
be required. • 

If work must be artificially dried, it is a good plan after the second 
scouring to give the h^els a coating of filler, then let them go forward^ 
past edge-setting and the bottom -buffer’s “drier”; the heels wheri, 
finished will then be less likely to crack. 



C^iAPTER XXXIII. 

EDaF.-TRIMMlNG AND SETTING. 

391. The object of finishing the edge is to increase the efi|ciency 
of the {loot by making the edge better able to resist water penetrai^'ion, 
and to improve its appearance by compressing it, and giving it a per- 
manent mould. The comp’-essing and moulding is effected with irons 
whict are the reverse shape of the desired edge; a sketch is given of 
an iron in fig. 137 to facilitate its description. The part between A and 
B is called the “bed,” and it moulds that portion of the edge which is 
referred to as its “ face,” it is^always measured in 48ths of an inch, the 
numbttr Stamped ^in the tool being the numbeV of 48ths. There is no 

• standard for the curve between A and B ; it is sometimes nearly flat 
and at other times it is very convex ; the latter would produce a con- 
cave edge which might be used on a lady’s light boot, ^though 
being less serviceable and less solid- looking it would not be considered 
correct for a man’s strong boot. Between A and C the line may be 
quite straight and the angle which it forms with CD may vary con- 
siderably, likewise its length above the dotted line. The object of the 
lip is to assist in restricting the expansion of the edge and to burnish 
that part of it which is termed the welt. Sometimes there is a little 
rectangular shoulder on the* welt lip as at E, this being termed a 
“jigger”; it serves no useful purpose, except that it helps to make the 
edge look light. Just by the “jigger” at H there is sometimes a 
tiny groove, which would set up at the extreme edge a small beading 
about the size of sewing-cotton ; it is knbwn as the “ jigger -crease ” ; 
there is 4 similar groove at J, this being known as “the crease” ; they 
do not serve any useful purpose except to defijie the edges more 
sharply. Between J and K the “sole-lip«” or “sole-guard” may be 
quite flat, but sometimes it is convex, or it may be concave ; should 
the only useful purpose served by it be to restricj the expansion of the 
edge when pressure is applied at AB, then the lengthtand the angle of 
the guard would be at the discretion of the designer, but when it is 
intenfted to produce a light- looking edge, the space between A and B 
may be less than the substance of the edge, and the margin of the sole 

* be bevelled,' in which case the bevelled portion* would be burnished 
with this part of the iron, when the length of the lip its shape 
would then Bb important. To enable the tool to be moved bacllward 

fotward on the tdge without Scratching, it must hflve length* -as 
284 
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at LM— as well as width ; but if the pressure were exerted over so 
large a surface compressioif would be difficult, therefore it is shaped as 
at NP ; but without this cufving it would be difficult to move the iron 
forw^k-ft because of the ridge betv^en tfie c«mprSssed and uncompressed 
portions*(^396). The tool as already described can Easily be “ milled ” 
to the desittsd* shape, but it is not yet ready ‘for use, betalise the«iron at 
is as wide as at QR, consequently no par| of the iron can be fitted 
on to the edge until the latter is*compressed, but if the lips on either 
side are rounded off as the dotted*line at Q this will give the iron a 



clearance which will lessen the difficulty of moving it backward and 
forward, and the edge will receive the maximum compression with the 
centre of the iroi^ST. • Fig. 137 having two lips would be described 
as a double iron. 

392. To facilitate the moulding of the edge with a tool lika that 
which has been described, it is necessary that the edge should under- 
go some preparation ;‘.|nd that the compression may be uniform the 
shape of the pj^pared edge shqpld be similar to the setting iron which 
is to^e used. An illustifition of the tool which would i)e employed 
is ^en in fig» 138. It is attachedito a shaft aijd made to revolve 
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rapidly, the edge of the shoe is then shaped by being brought into con- 
tact with the revolving tool. The differem parts are known by the 
same names as the same parts in the forepart iron (fig. T37), but more 
of the details are regis^’red , on ‘the ^‘de of the cutter; these ih^lude , 
the length of the* welt lip (which is only indicated by a number, it 
being nlways tneasured in* 32nds of an inch) — varying* from “1 ” to 
“ 5 ” ; the angle of the welt lip is the only part that is measured ii^ 
degrees and specified on tne side, henoe it is sufficient to put " 26“” ; 
in practice they^ vary between 26'"' dnd 45°. The width of the bed 
mtasured in forty-eighths is only indicated^ by the top number as “ 9 
The cu\t^r is ma'de from one solid piece and always has sixteen blades.* 
When sh^'pening the Putters two things are important ; it muy be ob- 
served in ih 6 illustration — but more easily in the cutttr — that the cut- 
ting edge of each blade is higher than the back of the bladg, otherwise 
it woura not cut ; a larger circle is therefore dcscribt;.d by the cutting 

edges than by the l^tickA of the blades ; 
if however more is taken pff one 
blade than another, the edge of the 
blades will not then form a circle, 
and good work would be difficult be- 
cause of the* bumping which would 
result. The other i important detail 
is the angle of the cutting edge ; if 
a line is drawn from the centre of 
the cutter to the cutting edge of one 
of the blades it will be seen that it 
differs from the angle at which the 
blade is sharpened ; the angle of the 
blade as it is in a new cutter has 
been* found by experience to be the 
most suitable, and when re-sharpen- 
ing the cutter this angle should be maintained ; but this will not be 
the case unless the post on which the cutter is supported while being 
ground is moved along as the cutter blades wear away. 

Fitting up against the welt lip of the ciitter is a circular disc called 
the shield,’’ which runs between the upper and the s®le, and if the 
correct size is used it answers the double purpose of preventing the 
welt lip cutting the upper, and ensuring thgit the Vidth of the welt is 
not less than the length of the welt lip, since it keeps the cutter that 
distance from the feather. The shield should only be just large enough 
to prevent the blades of the cutter damaging th^ upf|^i‘, otherwise the 
welt will not be properly prepared by the cutter and the stitch wheel 
may lot then be satisfactory ; shields are made in various sizes— from 
2 to 8 — to correspond with the varying lengths of the welt lip and the 
alteration of the diameter as the cutting blades ^ear down. 

393. In the process of channel-closing and botton^levelling the 
edge of the ^^liddle-sole may have become turled towards the ipper 
so that the shield o^the cutter cotld not fit into the fjnther, theatre- 
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suit being that only a part of the face of the welt would be trimmed, 

the extreme edge, the j^art next to the upper being too low to be < 
reached ; the face of the edfee, however, will be reduced • to the sub- 
► stanch ^ the cutter by bevelling nthe sole. *> To ^correct these two de- 
fects it is uSual to “ plough " the edge with ^ hand-ploilgh (§ 387), but 
the operator m'list not under any circumstances plougl? fhe weR at a 
^ greater angle than that of the welt lip of the, cutter, because the face 
of the welt — nearest the outline” of the sole — could rfot then be pre- 
pared by the welt lip of the cutter, and the edge would be trimmed less 
than the full substance of the cutter. The angle of, the welt wh?n 
‘ploughed should be between 10° and 15°, so th^the shield cjm run in 
the feathe? where the upper meets the sole ; the welt lip gf me cutter 
should then prepare the face of the welt and make any further reduc- 
tion ^hich i;;iay be necessary. ^ 

Sometimes th« edge-trimmer is required to use a smaller gauge 
cutter than thb substance of the bottom c^lls for, in which case the 
correct thing to do is to use a cutter which has the welt lip at a greater 
angle (say 45°), the middle-sole is then reduced in read of the outsole. 

If combination or self-wheeling irons are used,, the ifngle of the welt lip 
on the cutter must agree with the angle at, which the wheel is set in the 
combination iron and iht welt lip of the cutter shou)d preparu>t^e full 
width ol the w«lt. 

394. The opeiation of edge-trimming should do more than prepare 
the edge’' so that it could be compressea and burnished ; it should also 
correct some defects in the irregularity of the width of the welt, which 
may be caused by one upper being stouter than another, or possibly one 
sole ma) have been placed farther over the toe than another ; some- 
times the soles do not correctly fit the last, or in attaching the sole it 
may have slipped to one side ; the operator should endeavour to correct 
the^ defects, but should never deduce the sole more than is necessary. 

The .successful trimming of an edge? probably depends as much 
upon the suitability of the condition of the work as tipon the keenness 
of the edge of the cutter. When a knife is used by hand, the action is 
on the principle of a very fine saw, but when an edge is trimmed by 
machine the principle is that a blow with a keen-edged tool. The 
resistance varies according to the nature of the leather; a piece of 
mimosa-tanned leather does not offer as much resistance as oak and 
valonia would, but notwithstanding its resistance it must yield, although 
the results will differ, since the latter partakes more of the nature of ^ 
tear, and if the edge is^examined with a magnifying glass it will be seen 
that it is coarse, .Thereat the mellower leather which offered less resist- 
ance to the cutter is comparatively smooth. Since the trimmed edge 
will be coarse in proportion to the comparative hardness and coarse- 
ness of the leather, it is usual to counteract its natural hardness by 
obtaining an artificial ^llowness with wetting ; it is, however, advisable 
that after wet^ng the edge should be allowed to stand so that the 
fibres^ and tanno-gelatine “may absorb the moisture, and tiie quality of 
the/i^esult whidj? can then be secure(?justifies the eittra labour entailed. 
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There is, however, a limit to the ijiellowness which is useful, jor if the 
leather is made so soft that it cannot stan^ against the cutter then the 
shape of the trimmed edge will be unsatisM:tory. When work is to be 
finfehed square-to-heef it ccm with a/ivantage be trimmed befdf<f it is 
heeled ; usually* However, either one or both of the sides of the waist are 
^ roundhd, and generally it is found necessary to finish wifn a hand knife 
that part of the waist which is by the heel. 

395. With the object of further hnproving the appearance of the 
edge and helping it to retain this appearance in wear the edge must be 
nfade m^re solid and more waterproof, for as left by the trimmer edges 
are too soft and open,^ they quickly absorb water and then lose theif* 
shape ; to overcome these tendencies the edge is compitessed and 
burnished, compressing the edge we mean that the fibres and the 
substapee which fills the spaces between them are forced iiito a smaller 
compass, the tool employed being the setting iron, already described 
(§ 391); this is moved backward and forward upon‘'the'edge, consider- 
able, pressure being used, and thus the face of the edge is compressed ; 
but should the iron be too convex then only the centre of the edge will 
be compressed ; if on th^ other hand it is not sufficiently convex then 
only the margins will receive the compression, the centre of the edge 
beings ufi touched j In addition to the compression which can in this 

• way be obtained it will be noticed in fig. 137 that there are two flanges, 
or lips — one to fit on either side of the edge of the sole ; these are 
important, for the face of the (^dge rather than allow itself to Tie com- 
pressed increases in thickness ; these guards, however, limit its increase 
in width, and so, being unable to expand further, it yields to compres- 
sion in this direction (thickness), and is finally obliged to yield also at 
the face. This compression in the double direction to be satisfactory 
requires not only that the bed of the iron agree with the face of the 
edge, but also that the angle of the weh lip both on the cutter and on 
the setting iron be the same, and likewise the angle of the sole guard 
on both cutter and iron ; more attention to these details would con- 
siderably lessen the edge-setter’s work'. 

396. The impossibility of compressing leather while it is dry has 
been considered in § 260, and it is equa'Hy true in edge-setting ; who- 
ever therefore would successfully set an edge must first bfing the leather 
into suitable temper, otherwise recourse must be had to filling the 
coarse edge with wax, or the body of a b^^avy inic ; yet even then the 
^\i\t will not be equal to that which is attainable when the fibres and 
tanno-gelatine are in a suitable condition for moulding. It is possible, 
however, for the leather to be too sodden, when it^ould not be able 
to stand against the pressure, consequently the edge would be pushed 
out ^f shape and the friction would cause the tanno-gelatine to be 
worked out of the edge. 

Friction' plays an important part in edge-s?t<^ng, it is usual to com* 
mence at the joint and work towards'-'the toe, only ^small portion 
should be guided at a this through bbing compressed wiH be, a 

M hwfx than thft other portion? and as the iron is bqthg continually 



CHAPTER XXXTV. 

INKS AND MORDANTS. 

399, The ' inks used in finishing have three tupcti on s to perform: (a) 
to coloTir to fill ; (c) to assist the polish ; and there are three 
typical inks in the market. 

(^) English iftk is a dye having very little — if any — bo^y, hence it 
is a cle^n ink to use since there is not any “bloom” to smudge; but it 
does not fill the leather and con*sequently it will be nece«sary to iron^in 
a wax for this purpose. It is very useful for shoes that are to be 
finished with a brown welt or coloured bevel. 

(2) American or Edge-ink is both a stain an^ a filler ; it has 

abundant “body ” whicfl quickly precipitates if it is allowed to stand, 
and when it is tpphed to the boot th^ ink dries, leaving on the surface 
a heavy Ijloom of a dark blue colour which easily rubs off, Whence it is 
not a clean ink to use ; the bloom when ironed in fills the edge and 
gives it an appearance of solidity, but heat is necessary to develop the 
colour of the dye. ^ 

(3) Black or New Process ink is more on the principle of a 
paint ; it is not a dye and therefore after it has been applied to a 
smooth surface it could be wiped off without leaving much trace of its 
visit ; when dry it adheres firmly, and it igithen capable of receiving a 
high polish, but it must be allowed to dry thoroughly before anything 
can be done with it ; heat is not necessary to develop its colour, there- 
fore for stitched welts that are to be finished black it is very useful. 

400. Any of the above inks when made by different makers wiir 
differ very muejj both in compositioij and quality ; in addition to this 
the results which can be obtained with any ink will be modified by the 
conditions and methoafof using. . 

All leathers cannot be stained with equal facility ; English ink for 
its staining power depends largely upon the presence of tannic acid in 
the leather ; therefore dfie could not write with it upon paper ; ^ is 
useless, however, for chrome-tinned leather, yet with pure bark-taifKhed 
mellow leather it mc^ be perfect, although that same ink may not be 
sufficiently penetrating for dense hemlock leather. 

When any particular leather is difficult to stain it is not unusual fo 
accept the service of a moiftant, which is a substance in solution that 
has greater chemical a'ffinity bofti for the leather and the stajj^ than the 
stain h^fe for the jeather; it therefore forms a conneqfing link or bridge 

291 19 * 
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between the two. Lea/.her that is " starved, or only partly tanned, 
does not stain easily because of, the ‘small amount of free tannic acid 
present, under such circumstances it is an advantage to mordant the 
edge with a solution of tannic acid ; this quickly penetrates and the 
iron ih the inkn acting on '‘the tannic acid at once stains the leather. 
Mordants are not necess*|ry vfhen Quick Black is ilVed. , * 

When the leather is fpo dense for the ink to penetrate it, then weak 
ammonia can be used with advantage, but if it is used after the first 
se?i.^itng it has a tendency to,, cause the fibres tb spring, thus causing the 
edge to be bpen.' Should the leather be greasy, it is very useful, since 
it changes tj^e^ grease to a Goap. 

Both ferrous sulphafe and copper sulphate are used, "and either 
readily combines with tf\e frec;^ tannic acid in the leather, h 4 ius» causing 
the edge to be dyed considerably below the surface ; ammonium ferric 
sulphate is, however, much to be preferred, being more ppwerful. The 
regular use of a mordant ought not to be necessary, since it involves an 
extra operation, and if similar conditiotis always prevail a suila'ble ink 
could be procured, but when odd lots of leather are purchased and the 
ink in general use is not satisfactory, then it may be an unavoidable 
. expedient. 

401. When determining the method of tr^iiting the edges it should 
not be overlooked that they are much more difficult to .jtain after they 
have been ‘compressed and made' solid, especially if the nature of the 
fibres has been changed thrbugh using heated irons, and while with 
some leather no inconvenience may be experienced, yet with other 
^teather and double setting it is ^an advantage to mellow the edge with 
a mordant rather than clear water ; sometimes, however, a special ink 
is used. Leather varies so much that even the method of applying the 
ink which may be satisfactory with one leather, or with one ink, may 
require modification when either is changed. 

Leather which absorbs freely would take up so much dye that it is 
soon stained, and if the hard close leather could be made to absorb a 
similar amount, that might also b'e stained ; therefore it may be stated 
‘ that the staining power of an ink will be modified according to the 
amount absorbed ; and beqause of this, leather that is hard takes longer 
to ink if it is to be satisfactorily dyed. 

The staining power of an ink often depends ^jipon its body, but be- 
cause of the closeness and hardness of some leather it is impossible to 
work into the edge enough of it to stain the edge ; in the process of 
iroi^ng this heavy bloom is only shifted from one place to another until 
it is removed by the “rubbing off"; a 'large' quantity of heavy ink is 
not suitable for such leather but an ink that is nore penetrating and 
with less bloom should be used ; soft and badly filled leather, however, 
requires an ink with much body, otherwise to obtain sufficient of this 
i^esidue to fill it satisfactorily so much inkCwould have to be used that 
the edge wpuld become sodden. 

'A uniform quantity of ink should be applied to the edgf^ which 
.i^ould be sufficiently inked when, instead of absorbiAg^T, a ir^sidue is 
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left on the surface ; if the edge is not evenly ^nked one part will dry 
quicker than another an(?the resist be very unsatisfactory. The brush 
selected should be very soft since it will hold a larger quantity of ink 
and also be less likely to splash when the ha^s spring back to their 
normal position after having been bent Igaiijst the ed^e. The n»ethod 
of twmming often afiSects the results which are attainalJlc with any ink * 
(§ 394) ;*if ^ cAter has been used or the^dge been trimmed when 
dry it will be so coarse that an ink with moae fcody ^ill b*e desirable. 

Inks that have much# bloom depend entirely upon the presen(jpyof 
moisture and the application of heat for the developm^int oi’ the ©olour 
of the dye j if all the moisture is allowed to^evaporate before the edge 
is ironed rt^en the colour will not be improved with heat, *and if suffi- 
cient mgistg^ i» present, but the iron nearly (^Id, the temperature of 
the moisture will not be raised sufficiency to develop the colour fully. 
There must not, j^o^ever, be too much moisture, as then the filling m 
the leather wolild be mixed with the ink to the detriment oC the colour 
of the latter ; moreovd^- while th<i leather is full of moisture the sediment 
of the ink cannot be forced in, neither will it adhere to the saturated 
fibres of the leather, and consequently it becomes attached to the face 
of the iron and sets up a series of scratches until the tool is cleaned. 

402. Tcf ensure an e^ien coat of ink being appliec^to the heel a soft 
camel-hair brush should be used ; an expert workman may do passable 
work with a poor brush, but with a bitter brush even he wo^ld probably 
he able fo do better work and more ot it ; when one thinks of the 
number of heels that would be inked with one brush, and the difference 
in the result obtainable with a good oi*e as compared with a common 
one, it is surprising that customers are found for some of the brushes 
which are sold for the purpose. 

Quick black is generally used on the heels, but it is difficult to ink 
the seat where it touches the upper without sometimes letting the brush 
glide over the upper, and because of its adhesive power the black is 
very difficult to remove afterwards ; therefore on the better classes of 
work it is not at all unusual to use a*special dye just around the seat, 
and a brush would be used similar to that used on the edges of th^ 
forepart (see § 409). 
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403. The methods of finishing heels by machine* maf^be "divided 
i^nto classes as follows ; — 

(1) Wl^ere a heated iron tool is used. 

(2) Where a revolving pad is used, the heat ^eing kipplied by the 
frifction of the j)ad on the heel. 

(3) Where a pad is used as in group 2, there being in addition a 
device for melting the wax. 

In the first group many devices have been tried but not with much 
success, so that omy one machine, the “ Expedite,” remains in general use. 
The principle of the machine is that of a revolving wheel, having on its 
thick edge ''twenty-four plates arranged in spiral form, each pjate being 
somewhat convex — so that i\s edge shall not damage the heel — and 
mounted on separate springs to enable it to adapt itself to the shape of 
t the heel ; the plates are heated with ^as. 

An argument which may be advanced in favour of this method of 
finishing is that it permits the use of an ink which can be burnished 
while it is mellow ; this is a great advantage, since such ink is more 
penetrating than Quick Bhck — which is very liable to wear off and 
leave the heel uncoloured ; it has also been seen that leather which 
has been subjected to sufficient hpt undergoes a change which causes 
it to be more water- resisting than it otherwise would be ; and in addi- 
ction to this the edge of the heel being subject to such heat and friction 
while it is mellow canrbe rendered more solid and more^ permanent than 
is otherwise possible. Leather board and wood pulp cannot be ironed 
wjien they are mellow, therefore Quick Black mVst be used, and being 
already sufficiently solid they do not*need further compression )/ con- 
sequently the foregoing arguments do not apply ; they are only applic- 
able to leather heels. " 

404. < The second class is often descrlBed as the “ Friction ” method, 
since the Quick Black ink which is used contain#' an adhesive and this 
coating of ink is susceptible of a very high polish by friction. It is 
only a process for polishing heels that are already sufficiently smooth 
and solid, consequently the quality of the finish will depend principally 
upon the scouring, next upon the quahty of theink and how it is put 
on ; if these are satisfactory the polishing will not be difficult, * 

405. Much depends upon the pad; its shape sheJufobe ai‘ ftear to 
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the shape of the heel as possible, since this would lessen the difficulty 
of ensuring that each purt of the heel ^ecei^%d a similar amount of 
friction ; and in addition it would effect an economy in time, because 
when the heel was placed against the pad more of its surface would be 
in contact. The pad should be suffici^tly s8lid that suitable friction 
cauibe set up, but should be flexible enough to iaMow it to* adapt 
itself to^;he ^rm of'the heel Sometime! thg pads are made from^ felt, 
in which case they would be covered with* a febric, or specially woven 
cover, the “ Riley ” patept cover often being used. • 

Sections of cloth have been employed, and over these a t<^er 
would be used as with the felt, but when sections of leather are used 
this wou^f not be necessary. Leather pads*i^eed more base than those 
which ^are jpvep^d, since an extravagant use of wax may ^soon result in 
the pad Being choked, when it loses its flexibility and its utility, 
whereas to replac?l> “ Riley ” cover which was overloaded with wax tlmt 
had lost its tiatdre would not be difficult. When selectjjig pads the 
cost gf the covers must not be overlooked, neither must the “ first 
cost nor the durability be ignored. The amount of^exibility d«ir- 
able in the pad will depend upon the quality of the ink and hardness 
of the wak ; as a rule low-priced inks have but poor holding power, 
therefore % softer pad ijiust be used to save the fi^iction removing the 
ink from the heel ; a soft pad however would nor generate sufficient 
hea'l to soften*a hard wax, hence th^ latter makes necessary both a good 
quality ink and a firm pad ; whereas common ink can ( 5 nly be used 
successfully with a relatively soft wax anS flexible pad. 

The usual method of padding a heel is first to bring a cake of wax 
into contact with the pad, using sufficient pressure that the wax lea\^» 
the cake and adheres to the pad ; the heel is next applied to the pad 
and the absorbent surface of the heel soon becomes covered with the 
wax, because the latter has more affinity for the colder heel than for the 
hotter pad. The heel should be perfectlytcovered with a very thin film 
of wax, more than this is a waste, since the wax cannot be polished to 
look equal to the inked surface of ^ heel ; it also involves extra labour 
since the excess must afterwards be removed. The motion of the boot 
in padding should be the most suitable to secure the desired resuifr, 
hence it shoiild be similar to thai used in ^*eel-scouring, the swing 
being from heel-corner to heel-corner. The amount of friction set up 
will depend upon trfree things the elasticity of the pad, the pressure 
used, and the speed of the machine. When the speed is excessive the 
operator cannot use sufficient pressure to cause the pad to adapt itself 
to the shape of the h^el without setting up so much friction tl^t the 
ink rriay be removed from the heel or the wax be burnt by the heat 
that is generated. *00 the other hand if the speed is inadequate so much 
pressure must be used that it will cause a strain on the pad and also 
take longer to do the wo^. Usually a speed from 800 to 1200 revolu- 
tions per minute is. satisfactory. 

406. In the third class of machines a device is emplc^ed for using 
bo^a pad |pjl heat. In the “ Copeland ” machine an asbestos roll is 
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used, this being heated with gas ; the wax is held in a pocket and can 
be brought into contact i/ith the roller by preiisure ,on a pedal ; for the 
best results the pad should be similar to the shape of the heel. The 
advantage claimed for the machine is that harder wax can be employed 
6n the heel. Quick bladK' ink i^; used. 

The waxing 'wheel of the “ Harlow ” machine is of iron an^ is 
mad^ to open with a hinge ; *the wheel is coverecJ' with felt and over 
this a piece of' drill is strrined — as is the sandpaper in a heel-scouring 
machine. The heat is generated by a steel ^ piece which fits on the 
wh*)^;^ with an adjustable pressure ; and there is also a device for supply- 
ing the wax^. It' saves the expense of gas, and allows the heel to be 
covered with. a Siard wax without risk of removing the ink. 

In the “Apex” machine both the wax-pot and, wax-wheel are 
heated by steam, thus saving the expense and unpleasantness *'of gas 
arjd wear on the pad covers. 

407. Wl^en the heel has been covered with wax it 'muat be poli&hed 

by removing the excess; it is usual to do this oi>a brush fixed, to the 
sarte shaft as tl^e pad. When the brush' is too hard for the ink and the 
wax then the heel will be .stripped, and in consequence it will be poor 
in colour ; but if it is too soft, extra pressure must be used this will 
cause considerable bending of the bristles which may leave t)ad marks 
in the wax on the neel in addition to causing the brush to become very 
dirty. ■ , . . " * 

One of the commonest faults of heel padding is the use of afi excess 
of wax ; when this happens to be a very hard wax put on with one of 
the machines discussed above in § 406, then it is difficult to soften 
aAd remove it with the brush, and consequently such heels do not look 
as smooth as when they left the scourers; obviously nothing can be 
gained by using such hard waxes, it would be much better to use a wax 
sufficiently soft that without undue bending of the bristles any slight 
surplus could be removed ; u little good quality fake should then be 
applied, after which with a soft brush and a light touch finish the polishing. 

408. Waxes used for padding (b^lack) differ considerably in depth of 
colour, some being so grey that they detract-from the appearance of a 
g&od ink ; bad colour wax is dear at any price. Waxes also differ as to 
their melting-point; tlvj^'wax which is considered to have the best 
polishing property being the hardest — Carnauba wax. This is usually 
softened down with cheaper and less suitable waj&s, the disadvantages 
— in addition to loss of colour — being tfcat the heels may have a greasy 
appearance and a tendency to show every finger-mark ; this effect would 
result, from using cheap beeswax ; sometimes i^sin is used to such an 
extent that-the heels are quite sticky. If a* piece of string is held firmly 
and drawn across some pure Carnauba wax and a sirfiilar piece of string 
is then drawn across a common wax adulterated with resin its stickiness 
will be very noticeable. 

409. Fakes arc usually purchased ready fof' use ; .they consist of wax 
— more or pure — but reduced to a pasty consistency. Two classes of 
fake are in general use ; in one class the solvent is turf s^ and is^ yery 
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useful on inks or “ Russet ” because it helps considerably to brighten 
up the colour, and^he t«rps being so penetrating, it soft ns russet and 
thus assists in the production of highly polished surfaces. For “Oak - 
lin^” or painted surfaces fake should be employed in which the solvent 
is less penetrating, soap being often ustd, for tt hardly affects the colour 
if properly applied, ^nd it is less likely than turps to d^ft-oy the adhesive- 
ness of the i^int ; R can be used on ink or russet but the results a^e less 
satisfactory tnan with the turps fake ; but i^ a russet fer used for the 
waist and a paint for tl^ forepart, a soap Take shdhld bp employed for 
both. Fakes are made both in black andRn white ; one could n^t^Ase 
a black fake on a coloured bottom without soiling if, but a white fake 
can be ut5d on black without detriment ; tfiyefore if a boot is finished 
with ajblac^ waist and russet forepart a white turps fake should be used 
on both ; but if the forepart were painted, a white soap fake would be 
used on the blacTT ^aist, lest a turps fake should spoil the paint oj a 
blatk fake b^ 3m*eared on to the light forepart. 

Ini edge- setting i? is an advantage to use a little wax in the form of 
a fake for filling the edge, since it is more readily applied, does not^'e- 
quire so much heat to iron it in, and the excess is more easily removed 
(see § 402*). 



CHAPTER XXXVL. 

FINISHING THE BOTTOMS. 

410. ScouRiN^G the bottoms has a twofold object, the jnorg^important 
being the preparation of the soltf surface for the after- processes of black- 
ing, painting, or otherwise finishing ; the second o^Gct is to make the 
bottom quite^l^vel, since even slight irregularities detract fcdhi the quality 
of the finish. Sole-leather consists of several layei%, three of these may 
be finished, but* they are not equally suitable ; the hyaline layer is too 
close and hard, and can only be stained with difficulty. The middle 
fibres are coarse and open and cannot be satisfactorily finished by either 
of the regular methods. The grain fibres whjch come between the 
hyaline layer and tne middle fibre hold an intermediate position as re- 
gards fineness, and form the most sjiitable of the layers for either oAhe 
finishes. It* is very desirable, that in the bottom scouring (inly the 
hyaline layer shoulci be removed, but the dents and unlevel places are 
ojen so difficult to reach that in t^e attempt the grain is scoured away ; 
binder such circumstances one has to 4:hoose between two evils ; either 
the hyaline layer must be left in the low places or the grain must be 
scoured through at the high parts (.see 413). 

41 1. The principle employed in all bottom-scouring machines is 
that of a horizontal rotating Cylinder covered with an abrasive ; some- 
times the rotary motion is supplemented with a reciprocating one, the 
latter being at right angles to the forgier, this is an advantage, since there 
is then no probability of the pronounced scratches which otherwise often 
'"^ow. 

There are many vafieties of surface to the cylindersf including the 
following : — ^ 

J[«) Split cylinder, which opens likt^a heel-sc(Juring wheel, covered 
with thick felt. 

(^) Circular sections of leather set at right angles to the shaft ; they 
furniih a very unyielding surface and are^ generally only used for the 
coarse scouring. 

(c) Leather sections are sometimes arranged plrallel to the shaft, 
when they furnish a very yielding surface, hence the use is restricted to 
the fine scouring. ^ 

{d) Flanges df rubber passing around^the cylinc^r in spiral form are 
sometimes wed for the fine scouring. * ‘ 

412. A considetation of more importance than thely|[e of 
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is the grade of abrasive used. Generally two'scouring rolls are employed, 
one having a mu#i cd&rser abijisive than t^e other, this economizes 
time, since the rough surface can m*ore quickly be removed ; but the 
abmsive must be carefully selected, since if. jj; is too coarse the marks 
(especially on a hard leather) will be ^iffiqult to reinove with fine 
abfrasive. Leather ^jnust be quite dry tq be buffed ;**oTten the operator# 
is supplied trith an'apparatus for drying ^e4)Ottoms, but artificial heat 
does not improve vegetable-tanned leather ^d therefdi? it should be 
avoided if possible. » . , 

^ On account of the size of the roller It is impo^ible^to scptlr the 
waist of tjie shoe nearer 'than two inches fro^m the heel this necessitates 
the use 15? a “ Naumkeag,” which is a rotatii^ perpendicular spindle, to 
the b®tto«ien(4 of which is attached a circular horizontal pad covered 
with an abrasivQ. emery being generalfy employed. To do this part of 
the bottom witl^ so* fine an abrasive takes longer and costs more pro- 
portionately than the rest of the bottom ; to obviate this expense the 
bottoms of boots r^ay be scoured before heeling, when, as in the case 
of welted work, the last is still in the boots after channel closin|, as 
could al^o other work if it is sufficiently stout tliat the bottoms could 
be scoured without a last being inserted. It is not a good policy to* 
continue Rising an abrasive which is so much worn that extra pressure 
hafi to be us<^d, since there would then be great p'robability of burning* 
the bottom. • » 

Th^ slugs whether in the heels or iii the foreparts should be ground 
down on the flat side of an emery wheel, a machine for the purpose 
being on the market, which could ako be used for the grinding of ti^s ; 
the economies of abrasive and time soon ^epay the cost of the machinft. 

It is very important that when the scouring is completed the shoe should 
be thoroughly brushed, since carelessness may prevent good results in 
succeeding processes. 

413 . The bottom of boots may be finished in several ways and many 
styles ; probably the most popular method is with “ Oakaline ” or paint ; 
the preparation when used is of a creamy consistency, this is “floated” 
over the bottom in such a way that after the absorption or evaporation 
of the liquid part there will remain a thirf omque film, even in coSiSr* 
and without* brush-marks ; the itnpression ronveyed by the finished 
surface should be tlnat good leather has been used, and both a plastered 
appearance and an enamelled polish should be avoided. To secure 
this effect is not always easy, since the result depends upon so many 
factors ; as already i^marked the paint must be floated on, that is a 
sufficient quantity must b# used that the bottom is covered with the 
liquid part, but (j^is is very quickly absorbed and as the leather sucks 
this in the body of the paint is also drawn in with it. The film, however, 
is so thin that it does not cause the sole surface to be any more level, 
although it is not necestarily uniform in thickness, for should the liquid 
in one part not He absorbeii as quickly as in anSftier part, then the 
poiiion that iias already absorbed its share draws the faint from the 
oih^ portjir^ therefore if one part of the sole has the hyaline layer on, 
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and another part is scoured^ through the grain, the film on the former 
will be much thinner tharf that on the .latter, aitd thii together with the 
difference in the coarseness of thfe fibre in the two places causes the 
result to be very unsatisfactory. When the painted bottoms are t^d, 
it does,^ot follow that it is ^he fault of the one who painted them ; it 
may be necessar^ tb trace it b^ck to bad bottom-levelling, which made 
it impossible for the buffer avoid scouring through tke grain (in 
places) — henc^he jjoor rAsi^lt. 

^14. Both the appearance and the holding power of any paint are 
mooill^d by t,he cljaracter of the leather on which it is used ; its holding 
power depends {^rtly upon its absorption, and if two soles are painted, 
one being cut'^from a closei hbred hemlock, and the other frorff a piece 
of shoulder, thf;n, when they are quite dry, in trying td- clfivi off the 
paint it will be found that because the body of the mint could not be 
su«ked into the hard leather, it can easily be removefcwjiereas the body 
has been sucked into the pores of the shoulder sole, and^ hence it* is 
difficult entirely to remove it. To secure the best^ results on differing 
kindi of leather, ?iome difference is desirable in the paints that are used, 
the leather which is very close and not absorbent requires a pain^with but 
little body, yet having good adhesive property ; wliile on leather that is 
soft and absorbent .there should be sufficient body to prevent rapid 
‘absorption and to fill the leather. Much depends upon the skill of the 
workman, one is nervous and movas slowly, another is confident and 
moves quickly ; the latter will b^ able to obtain satisfactory result^ under 
conditions which, to the former, would be quite insurmountable. When 
th^ leather absorbs so rapidly thaw it is difficult to secure satisfactory 
r§sults, a small quantity of Gum Tragatanth, after being soaked in cold 
water for twenty-four hours, may be dissolved with a moderate heat and 
added to the paint. Sometimes one is expected to finish satisfactorily 
soles that have been cut from stout splits ; this difficulty may be over- 
come by adding a larger quantity of the gum to some paint — any that 
may be handy if the shade is not too dark ; then when it is quite dry 
scour it smooth with fine abrasive ; by this method the pores are filled, 
and only a very light application of paint will now (after scouring) be 
ff^cessary to ensure an excellent result. Either dextrine or glue may be 
used instead of gum, the last the easier to scotir. Suitable 
brushes are indispensable ; they should be sufficiently wide, and made 
with long camel hair, but it is a disadvantage when there is too much 
of it When painting the forepart in two-colour finishes the brush 
should first be worked from heel to toe and th^n transversely, since 
when done this way there is less difficulty in* making a true line where 
the waist and” forepart meet. ^ 

415. If when the paint is quite dry it were left without anything 
further being done to it, then it would not be a suitable finish for shoes, 
since it would so quickly soil ; to correct this^d further to improve 
its appearahce, it ilfey be finished off in eitljer of the. following ways : — 

(a) Dusted^ over with French chalk and then polishqjd with a^oft 

jloth. 
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{b) Suitable fake (§ 409} applied to th^ painted surface : it would 
then be polished with apsoft cloth after the absorption or evaporation 
of the solvent ; in practice it would be polished on a soft power brush. 

^c) After faking, the surface may be boned ; if the soles are cut from 
soft leather this will make them appear more solid, but it is too expensive 
for* wholesale manufacture. 

[d) A soft felt r»ll may be covered wifti si^sia ; tnis wouia oe iigntiy 

waxed with suitable wax, and the painted surfece applied^'.D the roll ; the 
pressure used must only ,be sufficient to soften and s^prea^ the wax with- 
out darkening the paint ; this may subsequently be faked and br^i^&d 
to i polish. ’ 

(e) Aa improvement on the foregoing is\p apply the vjax to a power 
brush, ^in^«^ there is less liability of burning, besides which a smaller 
quantity of wax |s used, and it is more ’evenly applied. 

There is such a lendency for the paint to darken in colour when^it 
is Heated, ev^o by friction, that it is necessary to select tl^e brush very 
carefully, since the hbat generated will somewhat depend upon the re- 
sistance of the bristles ; if, however, the brush selected be either ^too 
thin or too soft it will then be necessary to increase the pressure, which 
would also generate heat ; in addition to these there is the speed of the 
brush to Idc considered}, since when this exceeds 800 revolutions per 
minute it will be difficult to prevent the surface being darkened. 

Cleanlinofs *s necessary ; the b^ush removes from the painted sur- 
face small particles of the paint and this adheres to the Vax which is 
on the brush, and since there will also be some dust from the atmos- 
phere which is attracted to the brusl^ it follows that it will be advisable 
from time to time to use soap arid water to wash the brush. * « 

It is quite easy to increase one’s difficulties by using the wax too 
liberally, since the special wax prepared for the purpose has been 
softened; but when applied to the sole, or left exposed, this solvent is 
soon absorbed, or evaporated, after whxh the wax is much harder ; 
even the friction of the brush assists this evaporation, but it will now 
be much more difficult to remove., the excess of wax, and the pressure 
required to soften it sufficiently generally produces a stain; therefore 
the smallest quantity that will produce satisfactory results is all tl^.^ 
should be useid. • 

It is very important that sole surfaces should be quite dry at the 
time of painting, otRerwise thqye will be unequal absorption which^may 
cause a stain. Paint quickly draws the grease out of a sole, therefore 
when leather is known to be greasy it should be bleached before painting. 

416. In using gum finises the surface must first be buffed an^ then 
sanded, after which if necessary it can be bleached ; Gum Tragacanth 
can be soaked in* cold water for twenty-four hours, then pour off the 
excess of liquid and beat up the gum, which in this form may be 
worked into the sole sujface with a sponge or flannel, using a circular 
motion ; otherwise the gum may first be tinted, usit^ any aniline dye ; 
therg is only one way effectively to finish off these surfaces, and that is 
t<y)qjie tl^pf^but even this must be done while tl^e gum is still plastic ; 
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the result then will be a hard smooth surface, but if the gum is allowed 
to become quite dry it cUnnot again be softened, neither will it be im- 
proved by boning. 

• The same gum will not always produce the same result, its colour 
often ^being modified eitRer by«the colour or nature of the leather, for 
shouia it be hai*d‘it will absorb so little that the (^olour of the leather 
may scarcely be altered, whereas a soft leather, becatise of its absorption, 
may be deeply»dyed. Sole scouring is more important than it would 
be^for painted surfaces, since if one part is ^ left more coarse than 
an^Jjfe^r even this would be "apparent. The gum will not hide stains 
• but rather accentuate them, therefore they should be bleached out if a 
clean finish iS' important. , ^ V 

417. The term Stains is used to include both s/aing^an^ dyes. 
Anything which produces a colour different from its own colour is a 
st^n ; whereas a dye produces an effect similar iin^olour to the dye 
itself. Thes^^^stains may be applied with a sponge, a 'br.pl^h, or a ffan- 
nel, and for convenience may be groupe^ as follo^♦s : — ,, 

\i) A simpKi liquid stain, the sole object of which is to produce 
some particular colour. The advantage of colouring the soles in this 
, way is that the stain is so much more penetrating that even very hard 
soles can be successfully coloured. The staine^ surface may now be 
» gummed — the gum^jsed may be sufficiently thin that it can be applied 
with a brush, and when in conditioig it may be boned. Sometimes the 
bottom, after' receiving a coating of gum, is immediately brushed on a 
soft power brush ; while it is still soft gum has high polishing properties, 
b^t not when it is dry ; the bottop should now be rolled, using polish- 
(-ng wax, after which it can be faked arid brushed. 

(2) The stain may have a body of Gum Tragacanth, it will not 
then be so readily absorbed by the sole surface, and the gum being 
used much thinner than the gums referred to in § 416 is not too hard 
to be finished off with rolling und brushing. 

(3) Sediment stains differ from those in group 2 in that they con- 
tain an opaque sediment ; they are y,ery useful on soft leather, since the 
sediment, which is only just sufficient for the purpose, fills the surface 

^ the leather, thus prodiAcing an excellent appearance of solidity. 
They may be finished almost immediately by being britihed to a dry 
stained surface, then rolled and polished, but unless the bottom is all 
one colour the stain may be brushed oyer the shUnk mark ; they are 
usually applied either with a sponge or flannel. 

(4) Transparent stains do not contain an opaque filler, and since 

they do not hide any previous stains they^are only suitable for clean, 
good leather. ^ 

(5) Brush stains are such as can be entirely finished off by the 
power brush. 

(6) Double brush stains. After the first coat is dry, with these a 
second coat is applied ; for some shades it is the besjt way to secure an 
^ven colour. , They can be entirely finishe^d on the power brush. 

. * ftreasy soles should first be bleached, the transparent then%ro- 
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duces the besttesults, since the gum and wax do not draw the grease to 
the surface as the sediment would. A soJt wax should be used and 
the bottom only rolled fightly. . 

418. Russets differ from stains in that tfie body is composed partly 
of lyax ; the mixture is used in a similar way^to paint, but its particles 
have greater cohesion and the film left aftar evaporation is thinner. 
Usually they are daj-k in colour, and ar^ often used Men the leather is 
too stained dor the^ lighter finishes. It the most suitable finish for 
greasy soles. Russet finishes do not chip, Neither dO*^hey soil with 
handling ; they may be >finished off as follows : — . .v 



a 


{a) Brushed with a waxed’brush and then polished^ 

[b) Ro^ed and then polished. 

[c) Boned and polished. 

[d) B jirnished with a warm burnisher, either by hand or machine. “ 
Russets can be used on the heels and edges of colpred work, in whicho 
cas^ the heel« may be finished with pkd and brush, or with hot kit. 
Turps fgke produces the best results, since it *5011605 the russet and 
also improves the brightness of the colour. 

419. Styles of finish employed. Bottoms may be finished all over 
with either of the finishes to which reference has been made ; for cJr^ 



venience these will no.w be referred to by letters as follows : A — Black 
bottom ; B— Painted bottop ; C — Russet finish ; D — Gum finish. 

„A black-bottom finish may be modified by the forepart .being 
finished in either B, C, or D style ; and this may be varied still further 
by altering the design of tfee waist which may take either of the forms 
shown in fig. 139. 

Painted bottops may be modified with the addition of a “ strip ” or 
strips;; fig- 140 illustrates the half-round strip; fig. 141 the square 
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strip; fig. 142 the short peak strip. Painted bottoms may also be 
varied by using on the forepart a paint of a lighter colour than that 
used in the waist, selecting for the dividing line either of the designs 
shown in fig. 139. In ^dditiorf to these variations either the half- 
round or square strip coqld be used. 

Rrsset finishes may be varied with either B or D forepart, orWth 
a russet of a lighIdV shade or different colour, or tl\e addition of either 
the, half- round or square strip, 

Gum fini^lfes may havfe ^ painted forepart or either the half-round 
or f square strip* 

.'^h.en either C or D is used on the forepart, its edge may have a 
narrow, coloured border, ofien described as a “top-iron''; machines 
are supplied \<ith devices for melting and spreading this on the edge; 
for the latter a wheel with a flange is used. ^ c, v 

Sometimes this narrow strip is increased to \ it^hli or | inch, in 
which case it would be described as a “ border” ; Uhs js often a useful 
finish when f^he channel is bad, although to make it effective it is 
generally necessary to surmount it with, a “bunker” which makes a 
series of impressiions around the edge — often only a number of short 
lines the full width of the border and at right angles to its edge, but 
various designs are used. , 

When the forepart differs from the waist the place of iheeting is 
often surmounted '^^ith a “ crow ” wheel (various pattern^ are in u?^) ; 
this makes a series of fine indentations which often hide little imper- 
fections. 

420. The “ fudge wheel ” may be put on at the time of edge-setting 

(& 397)» ^ band tool may be used, in which case it should follow the 

compression of the edge previous to droning in the wax, since if the 
fudge wheel caused the edge to crack — as it sometimes does — then the 
ironing in of the wax would probably correct it. The wheel should be 
a suitable width for the welt, but not so wide that the impressions mar 
the edge, and the number of Snpressions to an inch should be in keep- 
ing with the character of the boot. Around the heel — where it meets 
the upper — a series of neat impressions may be noticed ; th^se are made 
with a seat-wheel and at the same time the seat is “ set ” or “ beaded ’' ; 
tne’ width of the row and tb j number of impressions to an inch should 
be carefully selected ; a'flarrow whefil with many impressions would not 
be suitable on a man’s heavy boot, neither would a wide one, and few 
impressions add to the attractiveness of%. lady’s ligfit shoe. 

421. ( It is of the utmost importance when designing a boot that the 
effect of the finish should be in keeping with the character of the boot ; 
the effect of lightness, neatness, daintiness, strength, solidity or useful- 
ness may each be expressed with the finish. 

A black bottom looks heavy ; it may be neat, but it is not artistic ; 
it gives the impression of solidity rather thai? beauty ; it is sometimes 
used on ladies’ light work but should be considered “out of keeping”. 
The effect of a will be modified by its colour; when it is only 
wfctijted^he effect weiuld be that of cleanness, lightness axifi neatneji it 
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suits ward shoes* aad- slippers, but it would spoil the appearance of * 
shooting boot. * ^ 1 

• The effect of a gum finish when the bottom is finished with onl] 
^ colour will depend somewhat upon the tint, but usually they convey 
(SI impression of solidity and usefulness. • • 

Russet •finishes alwa^^s look heavy ; they ma^' iometimes convey 
the impression cff neatness, but rarely dp they Ipok artistic. 
n When* the bottom is finished in two flours two im^ssions may b( 
conveyed ; the black or dark russet waist conveys tMfe impression of use 
fulness, but the light tinted forepart makes ohe feel that strength sy^ 
neatness are not irreconcilable, and this may be emphasized by^( 
design of*the waist ; the straight line looks the Jieaviest, ind the #nos 
pronoynccd d(k.ble curve is certainly the most dainty. ^ 

The most artisticij^finish is the coloured^ gum ^aist marked acros! 
with the double^curve, *he width of the waist being reduced with the 
half round sfrip ar>d the forepart painted with a tint that blends with the 
colour of the waist. Yet**even this finish may be spoilt with the top-iror 
which is often more gaudy than artistic. It may be employed td deceive 
the eye asUp what is the full width of the sole, or it may be so conspicu- 
ous as to attract attentioh to that which it endeavours to hide. The 


blending of its colour is very easy, waxes being procurable in a variety 
of^hades, and the picasing effect may often assist a sale ; it shouic 
never be lost- sight of that not one per cent of retail customers have the 
slightest idea of value in a shoe, apart from its fit ; and sometimes ever 
more important than this is the impression conveyed by *lhe finish 
especially in the more dainty classes^ of ladies’ footwear. 




'APPENDIX I. 

LEVERS. 

is gfenelally defined as being a rigid rod capable of turning about a 
ixed point called a fulcrum ; they are often used to obtain a mechanical ad- 
vantage, since it^ i^ possible with them to move a weight which we could not 
jtherwile mo\^. * 

Levers are cla»ed in three orders according to the relative position of 
^e fulcrum^ the weight ^ an^ the power. • 




When the Fulcrum occupies the middle place the lever is of the first 
a*der. 

When the IV occupies the middle place it is of the second order. 
When the Power occupies the middle place it is of therfhird order. 

The three orders are shown in figs, i, 2 and 3. 

We have examples of th^ first order in the scissors ; in the poker when it 
5 rested on the bars while the coal* is lifted ; in digging^N;(/llh a spade ; af^ 
>fte n b the crowb"'*^* ^ 

TM wheel-b^TOttv is an example of the second ord^r of lever; also the 
307 22 k* 
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water-wheel, the \yindmill, nut-crackers, and the oar used in rowing, its 
broad blade acting t s a fulcrum. 

The treadle of al grindstone is an example of the third order of levers, 
so are the tongs and the shears used for shearing s^eep. 

^he amount of powtlf which would be required to lift lOO pounds \^th a 
10 foot lever wt,uid vary considerably according to different circum’stances,e 
but it can always be calculated bj the following rule : As is the distance be- 
tween the fuLrum and the po\.er, to the distance between' the' fulcriupi and 
the weight, so will li ‘ the ^yeight to the power required to move it. 

If in the ^rst order, for example, we use a lever that is lo feet long, thff 
distance of the fulcrum frohi the weight being 2 feetj, then from the fulcrum 
to the power will lie 8 feet, anu putting the weight at 100 pounds, then t As 
is 8 feet (the distance of ^ the fulcrum from the power) to 2 feet (the distance 
of the fulcruni from the weight) so will be the weight — 100 pound^~to tb^ 
power required to lift it. This may be expressed as follows, 8 : 2 ; : 100 : 
the answer ; therefore 100 multiplied by 2, divided by 8, will show the power 
required—that is 25 lb. , 

If (using the same lever) we now move the fulcrum nearer to the power* 
so that instead of being 8 feet away it is only 6 feet, then the fulcruni will h[/: 

4 feet from the weight, and by the rule we find tnat 6:4;: 100 : the answer ; 
b nee IOC X 44-6, which equals 66* lb., represents the power which would 
then be required to move the weight. 

It is on this principle that the common rteelyard is constructed, the ful- 
crum remains fixed t^nd the place for suspending the weight is fixed, but the 
power (the weight which is movable between the fulcrum and free end of the 
bar) is moved backward or for.^^ard on the bar until it balances with that 
which is being weighed ; the weight is marked on the bar, but it could easily 
be calculated by the rule given. 

If it is required to know the weight which could be lifted by a stated 
power— as for example ; What weight could be lifted with 25-lb. power 
using a lo-foot lever, the fulcrum being 2 feet from the weight-end ?— then 
multiply the given power by the distance between the fulcrum and the power, 
and divide it by the distance between the fulcrum and the weight ; that in 
this case would be 25 x 8-f 2,hhe answei being 100 lb. 

The same rules are used for any order of lever, but there is a difference 
in the advantage gained by the different levers, for example : using the same 
length lever 10 feet) and the same weight (100 lb.) we change the places 
of the weight and the fulcrum, putting the latter at the end ; we now have a 
lever of the second ord,erv and as is the distance between the fulcrum and the 
power 10 feet, to the distance between the fulcrum and the weight 2 feet, so 
will be the weight 100 lb. to the power required ir move it ; 10 : 2 : ; 100 ; 

the answer ; this equals that is 2C lb. power would in this case lift 100 

i 10 

lb., which is a saving of 20 per cent in power compared with the first order df 
levers. In racing boats the rowlock in which the oars rest is always fixed as 
near as pdssible to the fulcrum (the blade of the oar), because of the advantage 
gained in power. 

In considering the third order of levers we will use the same length lever— 
10 feet— but it will be seen by the illustration that the power and the weight 
have changed place's. The distance between Ihe fulmam and the power is 
now only 2 feet, and that between the fulcrum and the weight is 10 feet, the , 
weight beirig: the same as cln the previous examplfcs-. 100 lb., t^refore 
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^ = 500 lb. is the power which would, in this case be required to lift 

100 lb. 

It would seem thilt the amount of power req^red in tifiis case would prevent 
'it ev«r being practically ftsed, but its great acjvantagi is that what has been 
Josf in power has been gained in time. By the illustration it may br se^n 
that with the first lever, for the weight to J)e lifted one space — which would 
bring^it on &*lin^with AB— the end of the lever where the ^ower is applied 
must move a distance eqftal^to four spaces— from J to B. wffK the second 
arder of lever, that the weight fnight be lifted aniamouiff «qual to one space 
above CD, the power has had to move through iwe times the distance, there- 
I ioxt»iime has been sacrificed to gain power0^ In th»thi|(! order of levefs it 
is the reverse, power being sacrificed to gain *lime, since the#weight moves 
through five spaces while the power moves through one spac^. This is im- 
jlbi ta»t ih the coftstruction of machines where speed is required, the weight 
being but small, e.g. in the “ take up ” on many of the upper closing machines. 

Another im|Jostant use served by levers is to change the direction of 
'motiofl; with t!ie second and third orders of levers the weight and the power 
Joth mftve in the same direction, whereas in the first order, the weight moves 
in an opposite direction to the power. • 

In the common “ bell-crank ” we have an illustration of how the direction 
of motion can he changed ; its principle is to be found in the mechanisms%f 
very many of our machines. It is a lever of the first order. 

The last-er’s pincers fuAiish an example of a double-l^%r. 
f*ie rivet on, which the f\vo handles move is the fulcrum for the two levers 
of the first order wh.ch aie used when the upper is gripped between the jaws ; 
the power ?s applied at the handles, the grip on the upper being the resistance 
or weight. The advantage gained in power will be according to the ratio of 
the distance from the fulcrum (rivet) to where the power is applied and the 
distance from the rivet to the end of the jaws. It should be observed that if 
instead of gripping the handles by the extreme end they are held nearer the 
rivet, then the advantage which could have been gained is lost. When the 
handles are pressed together they aift moved in opposite directions, two levers 
aie 'iierefore used in one operation. ^ • 

When the upper is gripped between the jaws of the pincers, and the 
“ hammer ” rested on something solid, the handles being then depressed as 
they would be in the operation of lasting, we take advantage of another lever 
of the first order. The advantage gained in power will be according to tl\f ^ 
ratio of the distances between the» fulcrum (the u^^mmer) and the end of 1 the 
jaws, compared wifh the distance from the fulcrum lo^hatpart of the handles 
where the power is appl^d; hence the importance of gripping the handles 
as far away from the hatimer as possible. 

For the examples of levers in fhe foot see § 10. 
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•■GEOMETRY. 

\ KNOWLEDGE of the following problems in Geometry essentia?*, ]r‘jnl!€ 
hey should be mastered before the practical pattern cutting is attempted. 

I. To i)isect a p^iven straight line — AB — by its pcr^^'fidicular bisector 

fig. I). 

With A as centre and any suitable radius, describe arcs as at ' C andj 
D : then with B as centre and the same radius dt scribe two other arcs so that 
hey cut tl>e former ones ; join the points of intersection by^ the line CD 
:uuing AB? at 0 . Then 

(1) AB is bisected at O. 

(2) COD is per[>pdicular to AB. 

(3) Any point on CD is equidistant from A aiW B. 


C 



— The radius chosen must be greater thaw half the line or else the 
ires will not cut ; to see distinctly the e^yact intersection the radius used 
ilV5uld be about equal to the length of the line. 

II. To bisect a given angle ^ such as ABC (fig. 2). 

With B as centre, and any convenient rUdius, describe an arc cutting 
kB and 6C, at D and E respectively ; then using D and E as centres describe 
ires intersecting as at F, and join FB. Then t 

(1) The anglt- ABF equals the angle FBC. 

(2) If any point is selected on BF (as at H) and two lines from H are 

irawn; one perpendicular to AB, and the otheirto BC, then these two lines 
as HJ and HKfwill be equal in length. * ^ 

III. To^ divide a straight^.line into any number of ^ual parfg , — Say 
iCV^n (fig* *3). 
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Let AB be the given line ; from A draw a line— AC~making any con- 
venient angle with AB ; starting from A mark off wiA dividers, compass or 
ruler, the required nuRiber (in the present c^se 7) of equal distances 
along AC ; join the last one— 7— to B ; t|^n by Aeans of set squares or 
pyailel ruler draw a hne parallel to#B7 Ijirougb^each division ; th““ ’’**“*= 
will then cut AB, dividing it into 7 equal parts. 



Fiu. 3. 


Note.- -Although any distance may be marked 7 times ^ong AdJ'care 
should be taken that it is npt so large as to require too much room or so 
small that the parallel sV)ecome inconveniently close ^)gether (see § 53). • 

"*** I V. To (inscribe a circle passing through three f^iven points. 

Lc^ A, B, ’J (fig. 4) be the three jpints ; proceeding as in problem I. 
construct the perpendicular bisectors of AB and BC (as DE and FG), pro- 



Fio. 4. Fig. 5. 

ducing them until *they intersect as at O ; then with C^as centre and OA as^ 
radius a circle can be described passing through ABC. 

V. To draw a tangent to a given circle at a given point (fig 5). 

Draw a line from the centr# of the circle to the gfVem point on its circum- 
ference, as n8w (with, set squares) cj^w CD perpencjjpular to it (fig. 5). 
Tlltn CD is fcortanirent reauired. 
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VI. To describe an arc passing through a given point and tangential 
to a straight line at a^^ven point. 

Let A (fig. 6) be the pojnt and BC the straight ifne, it being required to 
describe an arc joining at ^ and passing through A# Erect BD per- 
pendicular to BC ; now produce t|ie perpendicular bisector of AB (Problepi 
I.) untif!" cuts BD tjie point of intersection— 0— will be the centre of the 
t*rc (see § 57). '' < , 

VII. Given an arc and its centre, to construct another arc passing through 

a given Soini, md which shall form a continuous' cstrve with the former 
arc (fig. 7)- ' " ^ * 




Let 0 be the centre 'bf the* given arc AB and C Phe given point ; an aet 
is required to form a continuous curve with AB at B, and to pass through 
C which is on the side of AB remote from 0 ; draw a line from 0 passing 
through B (as OD), now produce the perpendicular bisector of BC until it 
cuts OD in E ; then an arc with E as centre and EB as radius will pass 
through C and form a smooth double curve. 

Note.—T^at same construction applies if C be on the same side of FH 
(fig. 8). 



VIII. To construct a tool which will at onqe show any length line 
(within the limits of the tool) divided into any number of equal parts (fig. 9). 

Draw a line of any suitable length and at one end erect a perpendicular 
on which mark off any desired number of equal spaces ; Lien connect each 
cmark with the other Aid of the base line. If now it is required to divide a 
certain distance into 5 equal parts it will only be necessary to find a point 
by triajon the fifth line f»‘om the base line, su(^h that Ixs perpendicular distance 
from the base is equS to the line to be divided ; if this lin^be now imagined 
d|:awn on the todl* it will be foun'f divided as rec^uired by jjht converging 
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lines (see D and E, fig. 9). A similar prpcedure will divide any other line » 
into any required number of parts within the limits of tlie tool. 

IX. A readie^ method h to utilize t^e Hum on ordinary ruled paper; 



the length of the line to^je divided is maiked^n a strip of paper as AB (fig. 
10), one oHhe marks being made to coincide v^ith one of the ruled lines ; the 



strip of paper is now rotated until the second mark coincides with the fifth 
ruled line, when the exact position of the divisions can be marked. 



Fio. II. 


X. Given a position on one line to find its corresponding position on 
another line which is of differ^t length. • ^ 

Let AB represent the first line, the position being C and DE the seoind 
linf. At anjf convenient angle draw a li#e from one end tfi the line AB and 
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mark on it from the apex of the angle the length of the second *iiic as AF 
(fig. 1 1) ; now connecifethe ends of the two lines as and parallel with this 
draw another line from C ; jvhere it cuts AF at H that line will be divided in 
the same proportion as (Nftertiat this is the same principle as is in III., 
where tjie positions were ecjual lengths.)' 
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Abductor minimi digiti, 5. 

— pollicis, 4, 10, 

»A.br^ivt3, 282, 2gD. 

Acetic acid, 85, ga, 148, 157. 
Acid bath, 148-9^ 155, 157. 

— tan^ng, i5i[, i^3- 
Adductor pollicis, 4. 

jAdhes^es, 120, 136-7, 24 
Aitch-piece, 189. 

Albert slipper, 61-2. 

Allowance, batk scam, 50. 

— fabric, 51. 

— lap (vamp), 50-1. 

~ lasting, 44. 

— ^ffcner, 42. ^ 

— turning-in (vamp,, 50. 

\lum tannage, 93. 

Alumina, sulphate of, 94. 
Amazecn 119. 

Amber varnish, loi. 

Ammonia, 8g, 147, 292. 
Ammonium ferric sulphate, 292. 
Aniline dyes, 158, 301. 

Annato, 138. 

■ipfx, 295-6. 

Atabol, 266. 


I Barium sulphate, 159-6^. 

I Basil, 99. • • 

[ Bast fibres, 122. 

! Bating, 90, 

I Beading (seat), 304. 

: — uppers, 50-r, 63, 119, 139^ 142. 
I Beam, 89, 148, 156. 

I Beating-up, 254. 

I Bed (closiiig machines), 133^ 

[ — (lasting machines), 252-3^ 
j Beeswax, 30. % 

Bellies, classification, 203-5. 

I — cutting, 201, 20J-9. 

: — grain, 97. ^ 

— insole, 183, 205, 209. 

I — k‘P. 97- 

— purchase of, 205. 

— shape, 149. 

I — uses, 203. 

j Bends, 149. 

I — B.A., 189. 

I — costing, 227. 

I — cutting, 192. 

I — ranging, 189, 194. 

I Benzene, 161. 

Besto, 966. 


Arches, longitudinal (plantar), 4, 9, 13, 18. | Binding, 53, 59, 63, chap, viii., passim. 


— transverse, 3, 4. 

Areolar tissue, v. rete mucosum. 
Asbestos, 295. 

Ash, mineral, 167. • 

Astragalus, chap. %pas<tim. 

Atlas, 272. 

Attachments, 216-8, chaj^texx., passim. 

Back-curve, of last, 19. * 

of pattern, 41. 

— seam, 53, 54, chap. x\il, pa^im. 

— strap [Jockey), 140. 

Backing msoles, 177. 

— stiffeners, 182. (p 

— upper leathers, 114-15. 

Bacteria, 88-9. ^ 

Bagging, 53, 59*63, chap, vin., passim, 
119, 142. • 

Bar {or stay), 139*40* • 

— 8ho^62-3. # 

Bariyjn chloride, 

^ • 


I — patterns, 81. 

Birch oil, 100. 

Black (lamp), 96. 

— (veget^le), loi. 

Blake, 25K • 

— sewn work, 162, 176-7, 217, 258, 
Bleaching (cotton, etc.), 123-4. 

— (leather), 152-3, 156-7. 

Block knives, 195. 

Bloom (ink), 292-3. 

— (leather), 156, i6o-i. 

Blooming, 156, 158. 

Blue, Prussian, 100. 

Boarding, 96-7. 

Boll, cotton, 122. 0 

Bones, chap, i., passim. 

— growth of, 7. 

— sesamoid, 4, ^ 

Boot, button, machining, 140. 

— lac% 138.9. • • 

Booth, 1 19. 
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Boracic acid, v. boric acid. 
Borax, 92-3, 172. ' 

Bordeaux calf, 103. 

Boric acid, 98, 148. 

J5os/o« ^beading), 119. 

■— (lasVg)* 250. . 

• Boniy, 144. •• 

Bottom filling, 255, 266. 

— levelling, 2^^ ^ 

— scouring,* chap, xxxv^, 

Box grain, 97. • 

— side, 95. 

— tdfe cement, 183. 
Bracing, 253. 

Bran, 90, 95. 

Branding, 144. 

Brown's Toe Puff, 18.^. 
Buckram, 183. 

Buffalo, 87,08. 

Buff-knife, 96. 

Bunion, 8. 

Bunker, 304. 

Butts, 149. 


-- jtreasy, 111,-70. 

• — ranging, 197. 

Button piece, 56, 57, no, 140. 
cButtons, on bar shoe,'6^. 


“ C ” ROLLER, 174. 

Calcaneum, v. os calcis. 

Calcium chloride, 166. 

— hydrate, v. liming. 

— oxide, 146. 

Calf, Bordeaux, 103. 

— enamelled, loi. 

— fibre of, 102. 

— kid, 93. 

~ waxed, 103. 

Cambridge shoes, 142. 

Camel, 87. 

Canvas, 177, 182-3, 238. 

Carnauba wax, 296. 

C^tilage, I, 8. 

Cashew, v. gambler. 

Casts, 29-30. 

Catechu, v. gambier. 

Celluloid, 183, 214. 

Xbment, 183, 268, 272. 
Chain-stitch, 129-30. 

CHUlk, 94. 

— French, 30, 300. 

Chamois, v. wash-leather. 
Champion, 196. 

Channel cementing, 272. 

■— closing, 271. • 

— opening, 236, 

Channelling outsoles, 238-40, 267. 
ChUstnvt, V. oak, i^ckr 

— Spanish, 153. ^ 

Chrome and altRnina, 93. 

— tannitj^ *92-3, 99. 


I Chrome, yellow, 158. 

I Chromic acid^ 93. 

Clicking, principles of, in, chap. 

— machines, 116. 
iCod-oil, 96. 

Colt, loi. 

Columbia, 120, 142. 

Combination iron, 290. 

Consol, 251. 

Copal varnisft,*foi. 

Co/>f /and, *295-6. 

Copper sulphate, 292. 

Cordovan, 100. • 

Coriin, v. hide-substance. 
Corium, v. dermis. 

Corns, 6, 7. • 

Costing, chap, xxvii., /^ssim. 
Cotton, chap, xv., passim. 
Counter point, 37. « 

Court shoes, 60-1, 142. 

lasts, 16-18. 

Crease (of iron), 284. 

Crow wheel, 304. 

Crup, 100. 

Cuboid, chap, i., passim 
Cue (of vamp)^ 49*50. 50. 

Cures, plasle#, 88. 

I Currying, 9^4. 

Cutch, V. gambier. 

I Cuticle, V. epidermis. 

I Cutis, V. dermis. 

Cutting, direct, 191 et seq. 

— exhaustive, etc., 115-16. 
Cyclops, 272. 

Cylinder machines, 133. 

t 

Date, bark, 98, 

Davey, 257. 

Deer, 86. 

Deceasing, 94. 

Deliming, go, 148. 

Density, 168-9. 

Depijjation, 88-9, 146. 

Derby, machining, 14% 

— pattern, 54-5. 

Dermis, 84, i4#-7. 

Dewoolling, 88-|. 

Dextfme, 241, 283, 300. 
Divi-divi, 153, 160, 164. 
Dongola tannage, 94, 

Drafting (Lasting), 241 et seq^ 

— (patterns), 42, 47. 

Drenching, 90, 9|.. 

Drumming, 96, 158, 160. 

Drying leather (sole), 

(upper), 99. 

Dn|)bin, 9#. 

Dusters, V. layavw^ys. 

Dyeing, 99. « 

' Dyes, aniline, 158, 
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Edges (sole), letting, 288-90. 

thickness, 222. 

trimming, chap. xxxiiH, passim. 

— (upper), chap, viii., passim. 

inking, 120. 

Egg**‘g. 94 - 
JEllagic 3 .cifi, 156. 

Enzo, go. 

Epicycle, 2y3m 

Epidermis or Epithelium, 7f^4-5, 8g, 147. 
Epson^ salts, 159. ^ 

Erodin, go. 

Ether, 161. 

Exhaustive cutting, 115-8! 

Expedite, 2gf. 

Extensors, 4-7, 10. 

“• • • ’t 

Fabrics, cutting, 60, 116. 

Facings (ofwhole,cut shoes), 64. 

— maf lining, ohap^xvii., passim, 
’^ahnley, 219. 

FairstitCh, 268. 

Fake, 296-7, 301, 303. 

Fascia, plantar, 5. 

Fat cells, 85, 1^6, 169-70 

— liquoring, 94. 

— stuffing, 96. . 

Feathering (insoles), 233-4, 

FeeJfffig devices, 431. 

Fehling’s solution, ijg. 

Felling (or%\ndmg), 59. 

Felt, 177, 183. 

Fermentation, putrefactive, 89, 146. 
Ferrous sulphate, 94, 97, 283, 292. 


Fibre, 102-3, 146. 

— bast, 122. 

— board, 177-8, 182-3. 

~ quality of, 102, 162-4. 

• - jf threads, 123. 

— white, 6, 85, 150. 

— yellow, 85, 150. 

Fibula, 2, 6, 13. 

Filler, 283. 

Finishing, chaps. X' XV andxxxvi., passim. 

— irons, 284-5. • 

— reasons for, 27^ 

Fish-oil, 95. 

Fitting bottom-sto^, chaj^cxvi., passtm. 


— lasts, 31. 

— on the block, 136-7. 

— paste, 51, 121, 136. 
Flame tests, iw-160. 
Flat-foot, 3. 

Flaying, 144. 

Flax, chap, xv., passim. 9 
Fleshing, 89, 148. 

— green, 86, 


Flexors, 4 ‘ 7 » • 

Folding {or beading) edges, 50-1, 63, leg, 
139. 14a. . 

Foot clIlBificatioiif 1^15. 


Foot, flat, 3. 

— growth of, 7, 12^ 

, — relation to' the last, chap. ii.,/aistw. 

— pressure (dlimchines), 132. 

Forme, ^-5. • 

Formic acid, fli, 90, 148. 

Fortuna (skiver), lift j^2, 234. 
Fu^e-v|heel, 185, 2^3, 290, 30-1 
Fumng-mill, 95. 

Fungi, ^6o- 1. 

^ 0 , 

Gallic acfc, 155, 157. 

Gambier, ^i, 94. • 

Gelali^p, 93<r'^ % 

Gimson ^ed-lasting), 2^3» 

— (pulling-A^er), 250. ^ 

Girder rolling machines, 174. 

Glands, sebaceous, 6, 85. 

— sweat, 6. 

Glac^ kid, 94, 104, 114-15, 24% 

Glazing, 99. 

Glucose, 158-60, 164, 167. 

Glue, 149, *58, 300. 

Glycerine, 85, 94. 

Goat, 86, g8, loi, 102-4. 

Golosh, 57, 112. 

— machining, chap, xvii., /ossim. 
Goodyear, 177, 26^1, 

Grading, 71-9, 82. 

Grafyng (soles), 196. 

Gram, 156. 

— bellies, 97. 

-- box, 97. 

brittle, 148-9. 

— definition, 148. 

•— Morocco, 99. 

— pebbled, g6, 148. 

— pitted, 145. 

— shoulders, 97, 104. 

— will(w, 99. 

Gravity, specific, 168-9. 

Grease in leather, 94, 147, 161, 169-70, 
292, 302. 

Green hides, 87, 143, 146. 

— fleshing^ 86, 145. 

Growth marks,«io2. 

Gum, 158, 267. 

— box- toe, 183. 

— finishes, 301. 

— tragacanth (or dragon), 96, 300-2. 
Guillotine, i8g. 

Hair, 85-9. 

— removal of, 89, 146. 

— slipping, 145. 

Hallux valgus, 8. 

Hammer-toe, 7. 

Handlers, 155, 157. 

Handsewn, 217, « 

Hank, 126. 

Harlow, 296. 
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Heel attaching, 275, 

— breasting, 275, 27^ ' . 

— building, 2f2, 274-6 ' 

— compressing, 276. 

— Cuban, 187, 274. 

. — fi^^hing, chap, xxxv., passim. ' 
-Q^h^ht of, 18-19* 317. 

— inclination of, 278, 

— line, 40. ^ 

— Louts, ?7^77. 

— material, 214, 275. 

— measure, 39. 

— m^ilitary, 274. 

— m foot, 13. 

last, i2-i§,j6. 

sole, 9. ^ 

— scouring, 275, 277, 281-3. 

— seat rounding, 273. 

— shaving, 280-1. 

— slugging, 277. 




— square, 274. 

— width, 12-13. 

Held-together system, 133, 1^6. 
Hemlock; ’^2-3, 156, 161, 162-4, 171 

# 200- 1. • 

— extract, 91. 

— sides, 157. « 

Hemp, chap, xv., passktt. 


Hercules, 272. 

Hide, beef, 143. 

— dried, 87, 143, 

— drysalted, 88, 144, 146. 

— flint, 87, 143. 

— glove, 95, 07. 

— green, 87, 143, 146. 

— growth of, 145. 

— packer, 93. 

— parts of, 149. 

— pickled, 88. 

— satin, 95, 97. 

— substance, 85, 92, 103, 145. 

— thickening, 145. 

— wet-salted, 88. 

Hpisting, 241-9. 

Hook (of closing machines), :fcgi. 
Hooks, insertion of, 141. • 

Horse hide, 86, 100, 

^yaline layer, 84, 89, 146-7, 148, 157. 
Hydrochloric acid, 90, 92-3, 157, 159. 


I Seal (press), 188. 
Impressions of foot, 8, 9, 28. 
Ink, curriers’, 120. 

— finishing, 291-4. 

Inking edges (uppers), 120. 
Insole costing, 224^. 

— cutting, 199, 201. 

— ffe’athering, 233-4, 262. 
—Material, 176*^ 201. 

— moulding, 2J5. 

— pattern, p6* 


Insole sorting, 219-220. 

— uses of, y6. 

.Instep line, jfo. 

— measure, 23, 314 

— fon last), IQ-23. 

— (on pattern), 39. 

Iron, combination, 290. 

— in water, 172. 

— setting, 284-5. 

— sulphate, ferrous sulphate. 

— top, g04. 

Japanned leather, 100. 

Jigger, 284. 

Joint, inside, 32. 

ion foot), 12. ^ 

(on last), 21-2. 1 

— line, 37-8. 

— measure, 8, 16, 2^ 37. 

— outside, 12. 
yulian, 196. 

KbighleP, 265. 

Keratin, 84-5. 

Kid, gH. 

— calf, 93. 

— glaei, 941*104. 114-15. 241. 
Kip, East l^iaia, 91, 93, 104. , 

— shoulders, etc., 97. • 

— waxed, 103. 

Knives, press, 187-8, 195. 


Lac'iic acid, 90, 148, 157. 

Lampblack, 96. 

Larch, 91, 99. 

Lasting, chap, xxix., passim. 

— allowance, 44. 
second, 261. 

Lasts, chaps, i.-ii., passim, 31. 

— Court shoe, 16-18. 
finishing, 279. 

— fitting, 31. 

— grading, 8, 23-5. 

— spring of, 16, 19. 

— ^ndard length of, 20, chap. 

passim. * 

Layaways, 155, 164, i'^t. 

Lea, 126. 

Lea<| acetate, 159- 
Leather board, 184. 

— Cordovan, 100. 

— layerf, 95, 182, 184, 

— Russia, 99-100. 

— sole ; acid, 157, 162. 

bleaching, »I56-7. 

colouring, 156-8. 

purchase of, 2(l^<8f2o8-9. 

quility, 193, chap. xx„ fasitim 

— rolling, cl^p, xxi., passm. 
testing, 1^-161, 164-'"' 

— — well-filled, ^71. 
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Leather, spfit, 95, 97-8, loi, 183. 

— splitting, 85, 90, 105. 

— union, 153. ^ 

— upper, chrome, i|)4. 

curried, 95, 103. ^ 

— enamelled, 100- 1. * 

* identification of, 86-7. 

jap^ined, 100. 

meaturement of, 105-7. / 

— * — patent, roo, 241. •• • 

— y quality in, 83- 4, 102, 1^7. 

stretch of, 104-5. 

~ waxed, 95-7, 103-4.^ 

I^eg, 2, 13-14. 

— cutting, 1 1 2. 

— machining, (^hap. xvii., 

— %ffiattcrn, 4(t-2. 

Length, standaid, 20, chap, in , passim. 
Levelling bottoms, 271. 

— crflhges, 1^0. * 

— syles, 231 
Levers, in foot, 7. 

— take-up, 133. 

Life-line, tjrj. 

Lifts, costing, 223-4. 

— patterns, 71-2. 

— pressing, 212, 214. 

—^sectiijnal, 212-15, 2/G. • 

— varieties, 2%5. 

Ligamqpis, 3-5, r3. 

Lime, milk of, 8g, 146. 

— - soap, 94, i^7> i49» 170- 
Liming, 88 9, 94, 

Line, Meyer’.s, 10, tt. 

— 01 tightness, 105, loo-iio. 

Linings, cutting, 51-2, 56, 59-60. 

— machining, chap, xvii., passiffi . . 

— shoe, 59-60. 

Linseed oil, 101, 156. 

Lixivium, 90. 

Lock-stitch, 129, 131, 267. 

Logwood, 94, 97. 

Loops, 14 1. 

Lufkin, iig. 

Lymph, v. hid^substancc. 


MlKav, he«U»having, 280. 

— sewing, v. Blake.9 
Magnesium sulphate, 88, 159-1^, 164. 
Malpighi’s net, v. Rete mucosum. 
Mangrove, 152, 156, 161, 163. 

Marvel, • 

Mastei knives, 195. 

Measurement of foot, chap, iv., passtm 

— of last, chap, iiw*, passim. 


— ofleatht'.rjE05-7. 


Metatarsus, chap .i., passtn- 
Middle-soles, beveging, 235. 
— xutting, y9- 
-^esignin^jfi 


Middle-solesAxing, 235*6, 255. 

— material, i84„aoi. 

— skeleton ,^0-1, 185. .• 

— sorting, *|aif2. 

— usfs, 184, 267. 

MiWew, l6#i. 

Mill, fulling, 95. • 5-, 

Mimc^a, 91, 99, 1,51-2, 156. 161, 200-1. 
Monarch, 120, 139. ^ 

Moo^i-knifc, 94. ^ 

Mordant, 94, 2|B,;2g2.^ 

MoroccI, 98-9. 

Moulding insoles,*235. 

— stfffness, 237. ^ • 

Muscle, 4'6. 

— voluntary, 86, 143. 

Muscular action, line of, 14, 16. 
Myrobalans, 153. 

Natal bark, v. Mimosa. 

Nature in leather, 163. 

Naumkehg, 299. 

Neat’s-foot oil, 94. 

Needles, I27-9,,I33. 

Nichols' sole gauge, 218 


Oak, gx, 99, i|i, 162. 

— rock, 153. 

Ogikwood extract, 153. 
Oakaline, 297, 299, 300-1. 
Ochre, 158. 

Offal, 114, 152, 194, 199. 
Oil, 96, 99. 

— birch, 100 . 

— castor, 29. 

— cod, 96. 

— dressing, 95, 97. 


— fish, 95. 

— nnseed, 


— nnseed, loi 156. 

— neat’s-foot, 94. 

— olive, 94. 

Oropon, 90. 

Os calcis, chap, i., passim, 

Oxyge’j, 93. 

Painting (sole leather), 158. 

— bottoms, 299-300. ^ 

Panniculus adiposus, v. adipose tissue 
Papillae, 7. 

Paraffin wax, 96, 104. 

Pars papillaris, 84-5, 148. 

Paste, 120, 241, 274-5. 

— fitting, 51, 120-1, 136. 

Pasted stock, v. leather layers. 

Patent leather, Ao, 241. 

~ tipping, loi. 

Patterns, bin^ng, 81. 

Pebbling, g6, Ii5.» 

J^^grade, 28. ^ 

Pegc^ed work. II7. «8. 
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PenetwRion tests, 164-5. 
Perfect, 232. 

Perfccta, 253. 

Perone, 6. 

Perone^ji brevis, 6, 31, 4^ 

” 6 . ^ «, 
i -- tertius, 6, 31, 46. ' 
Persian morjpcco, g8. 
Phalange»( chapWr., /asst;;/. 
Pickling, 88, 92-3*^ 

Pigskin, 87, 182-3.' 
Pmmarks, 145. 

Pitch, !^, 37 n. 

Pitted grain, 145. 

Planet, ig6. * 

Plaster cures, 88. ' 

— of Paris, 29. 

Platinum, 159. 


Plough, 279-8(4, 287. 
Ploughing out, 184, 279. 
Pomegranate, 98. 

Post machineV^T33. 
Potassium bv ^i;omate, (J3. 

— sul^ hocyaniJle, 172. 
Porpoise, 100. 

Pounding up, 254, 

Pfess, bottom-stock, 187-8^, 

— clicking, 116-7. 

— eccentric, 187-8. 

— knives, 187-8, 195. 

— revolution, 187-8. 
Pressure foot, 132, 

Printing, 97-8. 

Prussian blue, 100.' ' 
Puering, 90. 

Putrefaction, 8g, 95, i45'7‘ 


Quarters, 51, 53, 56. 

— allowances, 50. 

— attaching to vamps, 50, 63. 

— boot, 51. 53. 56. 

— cutting. III. 

— ec^omy in, 80. 

— linings, 59, 60. 

— machining, chap. wW., pc^sint. 

— shoe, 108, III. 

— ^^^etch, T09. 

QueWacho, 152-3, 156. 
Quick-black, 120, 290. 

— linfb, 146. 


Raising, 149, 155. 
Rand, 215, 281. 
Range of bend, 191. 
i— of butt, 197-8. 

— last, 18. 

— tannei^fe, 150. 
Ranginf, 189. 

Rapid, 1 19. 
Raw-edges, 119, ia<K 


Resin, 164, 296. 

Retanning sole leather, 161. 

Rptc muco8umf84, 89, 146-7. 

Retting, 122. . 

Rex (pounding un), 254. 

(pulling over), 250. 

“ Right and Left ” patterns, 79-80. 
Rtley covers, 295. 

Fippling, 122. 

Riveted work, 4176, 217, 256-;. 

Roan, 99. 

Rock oak, 153. 

Rolling leather, 156, chap, xxi., passun. 

— tops (of shoes), *59. 

Rotary hook, 13 1. 

Roundmg, 266-7. 

— heel seat, 273. 

— machine, 196. 

Rubber solution, 120-1, 2 
Rubbing down, 138. ' 

Russet, 297, 303. 

Russia leather, 99-100. 

I 

Salt, 88, 92, 94, 143-4. ^ 

— basic, 92-3. 

— crystallisable, 160. 

— Epsom^i59. . 

— hides, 88, :^!^-4. 

Satin hide, 95, 97. 

Scaphoid, chap, i., passim, ^ 

Scouring bottoms, chap, xxxvi., passim 

— sole leather, 156-8. 

Screwed work, 177, 216-7, 257. 
Scudding, 90, 149. 

Seal skin, 86, loo-i. 

Seam, back, 53-4, chap, xvii., passim, 

— strength of, 130. 

— ti^it, 109, 138. 

— varieties, 118-19. 

— welted (upper), 53-4, 141. 

Seat treading, 304. 

— setting, 281, 304. 

— wheel, 304. 

“ Scats level,” etc., 249-50. 

Sebaceo%;s glands, 6, 85. 

Sediment in leather, 150- n 
Selective cutting, 115. , -. 

Semi-chrome, 93. * ^ 

SesamoitJ bones, 4, 10. 

Setting, edges, 288-90. 

— out, 95, 99, 105. 

— seat, 28 i,»3(34. 

Sewrounds, 162, 259-61. 

Shammy leather, 94-5, 98- 
Shank, 185-6, 236, 2^. 

— of skins, 150, 204, 209. 

Shanking out, 266. 

Shaving hcel8,|i28o-i. . 

— upptr leathers, 95J 
Shellac (as filler), 283; 

Sheepskin, 86, 95, 98-9, 
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Shoe, bar, (J 2 * 3 . Spools, 131. M 

— Cambridge, 142. Spring (of 16, ig. 

— Court, 16-18, 60-1, 14% Stains (finishing), 302. 

— patterns, chap, ix., passim. Staking, L 99. 

— whole cut, 64. ■ Stan 4 jird, vi., passim. 

S^ulders (bottoming), ^49, 156, 210-11# — Jength,.^o, chap, iii., passim. 

— (il^per), 97, 104. — rotary, 253. 

Shuttles, m. Standing, 10. • 


Sides (so^jl, American, etc., too-i. 
— # — costing, lB2g. , 

— ^ cutting, 199-202. 

— V- hemlock, 157. 

shape of, 149. 

-« Singapore, 153* 201. 

— (uppei^ box, 95, 98. 

cutting, 113, 115. 

shape, 9^ 

split, 96-7. 

Silk, chap, xv^ passim. 

Sil)ciig, 138* • 

Singapore sides, 153, 201. 

Siz^ 96*7, 104, 158, 238, 257. 

— stick, 26-7. • 

Skin, 84. 

— cuttingfchap. xiii., passim. 

— growth of, 102. 

— of foot, 6. 

— stretch, 104-5. 

SflverSj^S. ^ 

Skiving stitiene’-j. etc., 232. 

-- uppers, 50-1, ii8-g. 

Sleeker or Slicker, 95, 156. 
Slugging, 277. 

Smith, 280. 

Soap, 96, 99, 297. 

— Castile, n2. 

— lime, 94, 147. H 9 } 

Soda, 97. 

— caustic, 88, 146. ' 

Sodium bichromate, 92. 


Etank>ck, 254. 

Staple tacker, 268. „ 

Stay, 139-40* , 

Stearic acid, gw, 104'. . 

Stiffentf allowance, 42. 

— costinew'^‘^ 

— cktthig, 19^ 

— fixing*. 237-8, 24«,‘’ 

— - material, 163, i8i «, 201, 238. 

— moulding, 66, 237. 

— shape, 66, 179-81. 

— sizing, 238. 

— skiving, 231-2. 

— sorting, 220-1. 

— U8es,ji78'i82. 

Stippen, 146. 

Stitch, chain, 129-30. 

— lock, 129, 131, 267. 

— Union special, 130. 

— zig-zag, 132, 140. 
Stitchdown, vi veldtschoen. 
SHrkler^s Triumph, 252. 

Stocks, 146. 

Straightaway Zig-zag, 140. 
Strasburg morocco, 98. 

Strength, tensile (of seams), 130. 

(of leather), 169, ‘ 

(of threads); 123. 

Stretch, 104-5, 108, 164. 

Striking, 156. 

Strips (finishing), 303. 

Stripping, 93. ^ 


— bisulphite, 92. 

— sulphate, 88, 159. 

— sulphide, 89, 146. 

— thiosulphate, 93. 
Softening hides, 146. 
Sole, cutting, f^o-202. 

design, 6^. 
fixing, 2687 

— grafting, 196-7* 

— levelling, 231. 

— lip, 284. 

— moulding, 236. 

— ■ sortinffTziS-g. 



— V. ranging. 

Stuffing, 96-7, 105, 158-60. 
Substance in leather, 102-3. 

Sufede, 98-9. 

Sulphuric acid, 88, 92, 94, 148-^, 

159* . ^ 

Sulphurous acid, 146. 

Sumach, 91, 95, 98-100, 153, 158, 
Suspenders, 155, 157. 
Sustentaculum tali, 4, 10. 

Sweating process, 147, 155, 170* 

Tackless system, 254. 

Take-up, 133. 

Tallow, 96. 

Tandem, 232. „ 

Tannic acid, isij 292. 

Tannin (uncombined), 160, i6|| 
Tanning, agesits, 91, 151-3* < 

— chrome, 92-3, 

--4 effect of, 91, 95 it> 5 o« i 54 * 
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learning, paitial, i6i. 

— processes, 91, chap. xix\ passim. 

Tanno-gelatine, 92, 150, lyK-aSS. 
Tannohttt 92. • '■ 

Taper-nail machine, 269. (. 

Tarsus, chap. iM/'assim. 

Tawing, 93- 

Teii-».o Aihillis, 6, 13, i 80. 

Tensile strength, 123, 130, i6g. ^ < 

Tension (o. clo^ii.ij Machines), 133.^ 
Terra Japontca, v. gambler. 

Testing leather, 158' if i,^ 164-70, 
Thiosulphuric acid, 93. i 

Throat. of leg, 41. v ^ 

— of vamp, 49 - 50 f 5 ^* 

Tibia, 2, 13. ' ■ ,, 

Tibialis anticus, 51 7. 

— posticus, 6, 7. 

Tickmarks, 103. 

Tightness, lines of, 105, 108-110. 
Tipping, patent, loi. 

Tissue, adipose, 86, 158. 

— areolar, rete mucosum. 

— connect,j& 84. 

Toe cap, hap. xvii., passim, 242. 
^ laming, 24^. 

— of last, 20, 67. 

— puff, 163, 182-4, 232. 

‘^'"TooI,” grading, 39, 7 i-> 

Tongue, 55-6, no, chap, xvii., passim. 
Top-band, 98, 136, 138-40. 

— iron, 304. 

-- piece. 163, 187, 274, 277. 
Transversalis pedis, 6. 

Tria, 221. ' 

Triumph, Stirkler's, .'52. 

Turnshoes, v. sewrounds. 

— reforming machine, 261. 

Tur45S, 296-7, 303. 

Turwar baKc, 91. 

Ultima, 280. 

Undertrimming, 139. 

Unhairing, 88-9, 146. 

U«jdH Special stitch, 130. 

Universal Arm machine, 133. 

— bedlasting, 253. 

Upper stapling machine, 253. 

Valonia, 15 1, 162. 

Vamjt, allowance, 50-1. 

— attaching to quarters, 50, 63. 

— cue, 49-50, 56. 


I 


Vatiap, cutting, 49, 108-9, 
depth, 46. 

Derby, 55.© 

-L. economy in, 80-1. ^ 

— interlocking, 48, 49. 

line, 47. ' r 

lining, 60. 
material, 109. 

I — right aiid left, 79-81. ,, 

' ■ springing^ ^7. r 

— stay, 139*40. • , 

— stretch; 108. 

Vaseline, 29. 

Veldtschoen, 217, 258. 

Vertical hook, 13 1. 

Vik heels, 214. 

Waist, 18, 66-7. 

— measurement, 27. 

Walking, 10, ii. < . 

Warble holes, 144-5. 

Warp, 60, 116. 

Wash leathc , 94-5, 98-g. 

Water, affinity of leather for, 164, 167. 

— hard and soft, *'172. 

— penetration, 164-5, 167, 201. 

Wax, cargauba, 296. 

— machine, j. ^ 

— paraffin, 36, 96, 104. , 

Waxed leather, 95-6, 103-4. 

Waxing heels, 294-6. 

threads, 269. 

Weft, 116. 

Weighting, v. stuffing. 

Welt, beating out, 265-6. 

— lip, 284, 286. 

— McKay, 268. 

W en'^orth, 254. 

Wetting leathijr, 172-3, 230, 

Whale, white, 86, 100. 

WhiJ^ning, 96-7. 

Whole-cut shoes, 64. 

Willow bark, 100. 

— grain, 99. 

Wire ssowing, 257. 

Wood pulp, 184, 214. 

Young, 232. 

Yarns, rV^andardised, 126. 

Zig-zag mapjhine, 132, 139. 

— Straightaway, 140. 
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learning, paitial, i 6 i. 

— processes, 91, chap. xix\ passim. 

Tanno-gelatine, 92, 150, I7V.'2S8. 
Tannohnt 92. • 

Taper-nail machine, 269. ( 

Tarsus, chap, i., passim. 

Tawing, 93- 

Teii-».o Aihillis, 6, 13, i 80. 

Tensile strength, 123, 13^, 

Tension (o. clo^ii.ij Machines), 133.^ 
Terra Japontca, v. gambler. 

Testing leather, 158' if i,^ 164-70, 
Thiosulphuric acid, 93. 

Throat. of leg, 41. ' ^ 

— of vamp, 49-50f 5^* 

Tibia, 2, 13. ' ' 

Tibialis anticus, 51 7. 

— posticus, 6, 7. 

Tickmarks, 103. 

Tightness, lines of, 105, 108-110. 
Tipping, patent, loi. 

Tissue, adipose, 86, 158. 

— areolar, rete mucosum. 

— connect,j& 84. 

Toe cap, hap. xvii., passim, 242. 

^ laming, 24^. 

— of last, 20, 67. 

— puff, 163, 182-4, 232. 

‘^'"TooI,” grading, 39, 7i-> 

Tongue, 55-6, no, chap, xvii., passim. 
Top-band, 98, 136, 138-40. 

— iron, 304. 

-- piece. 163, 187, 274, 277. 
Transversalis pedis, 6. 

Tria, 221. ' 

Triumph, Stirkler's, .'52. 

Turnshoes, v. sewrounds. 

— reforming machine, 261. 

Tur45S, 296-7, 303. 

Turwar baKc, 91. 

Ultima, 280. 

Undertrimming, 139. 

Unhairing, 88-9, 146. 

U«jdH Special stitch, 130. 

Universal Arm machine, 133. 

— bedlasting, 253. 

Upper stapling machine, 253. 

Valonia, 15 1, 162. 

Vamjt, allowance, 50-1. 

— attaching to quarters, 50, 63. 

— cue, 49-50, 56. 


Vatiap, cutting, 49, 108-9, 

— depth, 46. 

— Derby, 55.© 

-L. economy in, 80-1. ^ 

— interlocking, 48, 49. 

( — line, 47. 

— lining, 60. 

— ■ material, 109. 

^ — right aiid left, 79-81. 

I- springing^ ^7. 

— stay, 139*40. 

— stretch; 108. 

Vaseline, 29. 

Veldtschoen, 217, 258. 

Vertical hook, 13 1. 

Vik heels, 214. 

Waist, 18, 66-7. 

— measurement, 27. 

Walking, 10, ii. 

Warble holes, 144-5. 

Warp, 60, 116. 

Wash leathc , 94-5, 98-g. 

Water, affinity of leather for, 164, 167. 

— hard and soft, *'172. 

— penetration, 164-5, 167, 201. 

Wax, cargauba, 296. 

— machine, j. 

— paraffin, 36, 96, 104. , 

Waxed leather, 95-6, 103-4. 

Waxing heels, 294-6. 

— threads, 269. 

Weft, 116. 

Weighting, v. stuffing. 

Welt, beating out, 265-6. 

— lip, 284, 286. 

— McKay, 268. 

Wenvivorth, 254. 

Wetting leathijr, 172-3, 230, 

Whale, white, 86, 100. 

WhiJ^ning, 96-7. 

Whole-cut shoes, 64. 

Willow bark, 100. 

— grain, 99. 

Wire ssowing, 257. 

Wood pulp, 184, 214. 

Young, 232. 

Yarns, rV^andardised, 126. 

Zig-zag mapjhine, 132, 139. 

— Straightaway, 140. 
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